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RENFREWSHIRE— PAISLEY. 


Saturday,  1st  Jvly,  1820. 


Sederunt. 
Lord  President, 
Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
Lord  Chief  Commissioksr. 


Grand  Jury. 


1.  Sir  Wm.  Milliken  Napier,  Bart. 

2.  William  Mure^  Esq. 

3.  James  Stuart,  Esq. 

4.  William  Wilson,  younger,  Esq, 

5.  Matthew  Brown,  Esq. 

6.  Robert  Wallace,  Esq. 

7.  Charles  Cunninghams,  Esq. 

8.  Andrew  Moody,  Esq. 

9.  John  Hamilton,  Esq. 
10.  Adam  Keir,  Esq. 

VOL.  Ill*  A 
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11.  John  CfiAic,  Esq. 

IS.  William  Maxwell,  Esq. 

13.  Henry-  Dunlop,  Esq. 

14.  William  Stewart,  Esq. 

14.  William  Carlile,  Esq. 

15.  QuiNTON  Leitch,  Esq. 

16.  Robert  Stewart,  Esq. 

17.  James  Watt,  Esq. 

18.  Archibald  Falconer,  Esq. 
19*  Robert  Barclay,  jun.  Esq. 
20.  William  Einq,  Esq. 

SI.  John  Lowndes,  Esq. 
SS.  Robert  Cochrane,  Esq. 

The  Grand  Jury  being  sworn,  the  0£Bcers  of  Coui 
pointed,  and  the  same  forms  observed  as  in  Stirling,  the 
President  delivered. his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  witnesses  whose  names  were  indorsed  on  the  ba< 
the  respective  Bills  of  Indictment,  were  then  sworn  in  i 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  Grand  Jury  returned  into  Court  with  a  true 
against 

James  Speirs, 
John  Lang, 
James  Walker, 
Robert  Parker, 
John  Young, 
John  Smellie, 
James  Nixon, 


for  High  Treas( 


The  two  first  indicted.     The  five  last  not  in  custodj 
At  the  request  of  the  two  indicted,  Messrs  Jefire; 

Grant  were  assigned  to  them  as  Counsel,  and  Petei 

James  Jacks  of  Paisley,  as  Agents. 

The  prisoners  being  served  with  copies  of  their  ii 

ment,  and  of  lists  of  witnesses  and  Jury,  the  Court  adj< 

ied  till  the  22d  day  of  July. 
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Saturday,  ^Sd  Jidyy  18S0. 

'  Sederunt. 
Lord  Justice  Clbrk^ 
Lord  PitmiItLY, 
And  all  the  Grand  Jury  except  two. 

At  the  request  of  James  Speirs  and  John  Lang,  the  ac- 
cused, the  Court  assigned  Mr  Erskine  Douglas  Sandford 
as  their  Counsel,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Jeffrey ;  and  in  the  event 
of  Mr  Grant  not  being  able  to  attend  the  trial,  Mr  John  Ar- 
chibald Murray  was  assigned  in  his  room. 

The  two  defendants  were  then  severally  arraigned,  by  read- 
ing the  indictment,  which  was  precisely  the  same  with  that 
in  Lanarkshire,  except  that  the  names  of  the  accused  were 
James  Spiers  and  John  Lang,  and  the  five  other  persons 
above  named  not  in  custody,  and  theTbct^^  delicti^  the  Abbey 
parish  of  Paisley,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew. 

The  prisoners  pleaded  Not  Guilty;  and  the  Court  in- 
formed them,  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  their  tnal 
on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  August,  to  which  day  the  Court  ad^ 
jouroed,  after  issuing  a  Precept  to  the  Sheiiff  for  summon- 
ing the  Petit  Jury. 


PAISLEY. 

Tuesday^  \st  August,  1820. 

SfiDEKDNT. 

Lord  Justice  Clebk, 
Lord  Chief  Babon, 
Lord  Pitmilly. 


F&ESENT. 

James  Speirs — John  Lang. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Crown  stated,  that  it  was  intctided  to 
proceed  first  with  the  trial  of  James  Speirs. 
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Mr  Grant — My  Lord,  it  has  been  agreed  on  our  part, 
that  the  witnesses  to  the  declarations  and  official  persons 
need  not  be  inclosed  ;  it  being  understood,  that  when  they 
come  to  prove  the  declarations,  on  putting  the  first  witness 
into  the  box,  the  other  witnesses  to  the  declarations  shall 
withdraw. 

Ijyrd  Jttstice  Clerk, — Very  well. 

JjOfd  Advocate. — ^We  will  take  the  case  of  James  Speirs. 

Mr  Grant. — The  other  prisoner,  who  is  not  now  on  his 
trials  has  been  summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  person  now  on 
his  trial,  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  he  should  retire. 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — We  have  no  use  for  him  here. 

Mr  Hope. — ^It  may  be  important  we  should  have  his  at- 
itendaAoe  in  Court ;  and  if  the  Crown  dispense  with  the  ne- 
cesdty  of  putting  him  out  of  Courts  the  other  prisoner  can- 
not desire  it* 

Mr  Crran^.-— The  withdrawing  of  witnesses  is  a  matter  o£ 
arrangement  between  the  parties. 

Mr  Hope^'-^'We  do  not  insist  on  it 

Mr  ixrovi^.— -Then  we  have  a  right  to  have  all  our  wit- 
nesses in  Court ;  I  know  of  no  right  the  Crown  has  different 
from  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Sliepherd. — If  the  Crown  desire  to  have 
him  in  Court,  that  does  not  preclude  your  calling  him  as  s 
witness ;  but  probably  the  presence  of  that  other  defendant 
may  be  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  him — ^then  ' 
might  not  this  be  done  ?  might  not  that  defendant  withdraw 
in  company  with  .an  officer,  and  be  brought  into  Court  when 
the  Crown  Counsel  wish  him  to  be  present  ?  If  that  will 
not  answer  the  purpose — 

Mr  Grant — It  does  not  appear  io  be  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  the  prisoner  that  he  should  withdraw ;  but  I  men- 
tion it,  that  it  may  not  be  the  subject  of  observation  after- 
wards. 

Lord  Jtistice  C/^rX;.— The  course  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  suggests  is  the  proper  course. 

Lord  Advoca^.-^I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

Lar4  Justice  Ckrh — Let  that  prisoner  be  removed. 


Mr  Grant'^My  Lord,  I  must  bear  testimotiy  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  witnesses  being  generally  excluded. 

Lord  Justice  ClerTc-^Tle  will  be  taken  out  in  custody,  and 
be  kept  near  at  hand,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  called  for. 

John  La/ag  Tffos  removed  from  the  bar. 


TRIAL 


OF 


JAMES  SPEIRS. 


The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff  were  called  oyer, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  following  were  not  free* 
holders  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  to  the  amount  of  forty  shiU 
lings  »-year. 

Greorge  Robertson,  merchant. 
William  Montgomery,  farmer. 
James  Orr,  farmer. 

The  following  Jurors  were  excused^ 

John  Wilson,  Esq.,  on  account  of  illness. 

John  Aviston,  Esq.,  on  account  of  illness. 

Alexander  Maca&ter,  manufacturer,  on  account  of  iUness. 

John  Connel,  candlemaker,  being  improperly  described  in 
the  panel. 

Joseph  Twigg,  cotton-s{»nner,  being  in  England. 

Bobert  Thompson,  Esq.,  on  account  of  illness. 

William  Warden,  fanner,  being  improperly  described  in 
the  panel. 
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John  Dunlopi  writer,  being  &nproperiy  described  in  the 
panel. 
Thomas  Calderwood,  baker,  on  account  of  iUnese. 
Adam  Hamilton,  bleacher,  on  account  of  illness. 

7%^  Jurors  who  had  a/nswered  to  their  names  were  again 

called  over. 

Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart.— sworn. 

Boyd  Alexander,  Esq.-- challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Fulton^  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Buchanan,  Esq. — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Lowndes,  Esq.— -challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Napier,  Esq.— -challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Allan  Eer,  merchant^— sworn. 

Robert  Smith,  Esq. — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  McLean,  manufacturer— challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner* 

William  Burr,  manufacturer — challenged  by  the  CroMm. 

William  M^Lean>  merchant— challenged  by  tlie  priscHier. 

James  Kibble,  Esq.— chi^lenged  by  the  prisoner* 

William  Langmuir,  §rain  merchant— challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Joseph  Whitehead,  tanner — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Fulton  MacKerril,  Esq.— -challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  MacNaught^  merchantr-*sworn. 

Alexander  Lang,  Esq. — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Robert  Hanteri,  merchant — ^Wom. 

Hugh  Cameron,  upholsterer— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Roger,  cloth-merchant— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

James  Stewart,  merdbant — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Holmes,  commercial  agent — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Thomas  Turner,  commercial  i^eoit— challenged  by  the 
Crown. 

John  Adam,  upholsterer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Greorge  Dempster,  wood-merchant-^K^allenged  by  the 
prisoner.  

William  Scott,  gentleman— -challenged  by  the  prisoner 


Duncan  Serrioe^  oooper—diallenged  by  tbe  prisoner* 

James  Coats,  manufactiirer*-Hiworn. 

Matthew  Rodger,  the  elder,  fanner^-Hiwonu 

William  Caldwell,  farmer— -challenged  bfy  the  Crown. 

William  Stirling,  cloth-merchant— challenged  by  the  j^ri* 
aoneCi 

William  Lyal,  grocer— challenged  hj  the  prisoner. 

John  Neilson,  grocer— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Alexander  Leiper,  merchant — sworn. 

Robert  Stevenson,  distiller  and  farmer— <^allenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

James  King,  farmer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Andrew  Clark,  farmer — challenged  by  the  prisoneTr 

James  Kenr,  brickmaker— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Peter  Kerr,  thread-manufacturer— challenged  by  the 
Crown. 

Robert  Muir,  baker — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Archibald  Livingston,  merchant— challenged  by  the  pr^ 
soner. 

John  Adam,  bleacher — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Andrew  Brown,  cotton-spinner— challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

William  Glea^  farmer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Gkivin  Browning,  druggist — sworn. 

William  Waterson,  painter — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Bell,  8oap-boilei>— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Malccdm  Lang,  dyer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

David.  Trail,  dyer — sworn. 

James  Miller,  manufacturer— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Henry  Wilson,  writer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Francis  Martin,  writer— -challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Rdbert  Dunlop,  cotton-spinner — challenged  by  the  pri^ 
toner. 

Thomaa  Carlirie,  bleacher — challenged  by  the  prisoner.  • 

John  Montretb,  cotton-spinner^— challenged  by  the  pri^ 
isiier.  ■    - 

John  Hoone,  Esq.-*-K3halleDged  by  the  prisoner.  . 

William  Mather,  famer^-diimeBged  by  the  priiaoner. 


Patrick  Reid^  bleacher-«-chaUenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Gibson,  cottonpjam-merchant—swom. 

John  Macdermicl,  manufacturer— <diallenged  by  the 
Crown. 

James  Ban%  manufacturer— <;hallenged  by  the  Crown. 

Archibald  Barr,  druggist — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

William  Hardie,  tobacconist— -challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Duncan^Dougall,manufacturer— challenged  by  theCrown* 

John  Henderson,  haberdasher— -challenged  by  the  Crown. 

William  Paton,  cloth-merchant — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Robert  Patison,  thread-manufacturer — challenged  by  the 
Crown. 

Alexander  Pinkerton,  merchant— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Robert  Ralston,  te^-dealer — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Richardson,  coal-agent — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Thomas  Wright,  perfumer— sworn. 

James  Wilson,  merchant— -sworn. 


The  Jury. 

Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,    Alexander  Leiper, 

Bart.  Gavin  Brownino, 

A£LAN  KfiR,  David  Trail, 

John  M*Naught,  John  Gibson, 

Robert  Hunter,  Thomas  WRiaHT, 

James  Coats,  James  Wilson. 
Matthew  Rodger,^ 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc^^It  is.now  proper  for  me  to  intimate, 
that  this  Court  expects  and  requires  that  no  part  of  the 
pleading  of  Counsel,  or  of  the  evidence,  shall,  upon  any  ae« 
count,  be  made  public,  not  only  until  the  end  of  the  pro- 
•oeedings  at  this  place,  but  till  the  end  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings under  this  commission ;  and  any  person  that  violates 
this  order,  in  any  respect^  will  certainly  incur  the  highest 
punishment  that  this  Court,  can.  inflict. 
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The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  in  the  usual 
form. 
The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr  MacoDochie. 

Mr  SaUcitor-General, — May  it  please  your  Lordship — 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — The  Grand  Jury  of  this  county 
having  returned  a  true  bill  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
he  is  now  put  upon  his  trial,  upon  the  indictment  before  you, 
cm  a  charge  of  High  Treason ;  and  it  is  the  duty,  which  you 
are  now  assembled  upon  your  oaths  to  perform,  to  determine 
with  respect  to  that  unfortunate  man, — (for  unfortunate, 
whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  trial,  he  certainly  must  be 
deemed,) — ^it  is  your  duty,  assembled  upon  your  oath,  to 
determine  the  momentous  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence 
of  that  charge — a  question  of  infinite  moment  to  him,  but 
of  no  less  moment  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  between 
him  and  which  you  are  now  called  upon  to  do  justice. 

Gentlemen,  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding applicable  to  questions  of  this  nature,  it  is  my  duty 
to  explain  to  you,  generally  and  briefly,  the  principles  of 
law  upon  which  this  indictment  is  founded,  to  explain  to 
you  further  the  charges  which  the  indictment  contains,  and 
to  bring  under  your  notice  those  facts  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  disclosed  in  tlie  evidence  before  you,  and  to  which  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  apply  the  law. 

It  is  known.  Gentlemen,  to  aU  of  you,  that  the  law  of 
High  Treason,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
united  empire,  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  a  statute 
which  immediately  followed  the  Scottish  Union.  That  sta- 
tute introduced,  as  the  treason  law  of  Scotland,  that  law 
which  had  been  introduced  by  ancient  statutes  in  England, 
and  which  had  been  matured  and  explmned  by  a  long  series 
of  judicial  determinations.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary 
that  I  should  call  your  attention  to  an  early  statute  upon 
whidi  really  the  whole  law  of  treason  is  founded,  and  also 
to  a  more  recent  statute,  which  was  passed  in  reference  to 
that  early  statute,  and  in  further  explanation  or  extension 
of  the  principles  that  were  therein  enacted. 
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The  first  statute  upon  the  subject  is  that  of  Edward  III., 
and  its  terms  are  quite  remarkable  for  distinctness  and 
precision.  ^^  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before  this 
time  in  what  case  Treason  shall  be  said,  and  in  what  not, 
ttie  King,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons, 
hath  made  the  declaration  following ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  th^ 
King,  and  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King 
within  his  realm,  and  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open 
deed  by  the  people  of  his  condition,"^  such  man  shall  be 
deemed  a  traitor. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  will  be  obvious  to  you,  from  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  that  there  are  two  distinct  propositions 
laid  down,  constituting  and  defining  Treason.  The  first  is, 
<^  If  a  man  do  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King, 
and  be  thereof  attiunted  of  open  deed  by  people  of  his  con* 
dition.^  From  these  terms.  Gentlemen,  you  will  observe 
that  the  law  contemplates  compassing  and  imagining— ^at 
is,  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  party— as  being  the 
crime.  In  all  other  cases,  in  which  the  object  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  to  take  away  the  life  of  another,  the  crime  is  not 
reckoned  in  law  to  be  completed  unless  the  life  is  actually 
destroyed ;  but,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to  all,  it 
is  here  laid  down,  that  if  there  be  a  purpose  and  intention 
to  take  the  life  of  the  King,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  legal  crime,  that  the  life  of  the  King 
should  be  touched  or  taken ;  it  is  sufficient,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  was  a  purpose  in  the 
heart  of  the  criminal  to  do  so,  or  to  do  that  which  the  law 
reckons  to  be  the  same  thing,  and  that  that  purpose  is  evi- 
denced by  an  open  overt  act  and  deed. 

The  next  Treason  laid  down  in  the  statute  is  levying 
war  against  the  King  within  his  realm.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a 
question  what  is  meant  by  levjdng  war  against  the  King  in 
his  realm.  Now,  upon  this  matter,  I  have  to  state  to  you, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  definition  of  the  crime  of  levying 
war,  that  war  should  be  levied  by  means  of  a  regular  military 
array — ^that  it  should  be  levied  by  means  of  an  army  fully 
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and  r^ularly  equipped.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  levying  of  war,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  assembly  of  people 
do  congregate  together  with  purposes  of  violence,  and  that 
they  furnish  themselves  with  such  means  as  may  be  within 
thor  reach— *such  means  as  clearly  indicate  a  purpose  of  vio* 
lence ;  and  such  means  as  may  enable  them  to  proceed  even 
die  shortest  length  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  violence. 
So  much  as  to  the  manner  of  levying  war.  But,  in  order  to 
render  it  a  levying  of  war  under  the  statute,  and  a  treason* 
able  levying  of  war,  another  requisite  is  demanded  by  the 
law*  It  is  required  that  the  object  of  that  violence  be  one 
either  directed  against  the  person  of  the  King,  or  against, 
the  office  of  the  King,  or  that  it  be  directed  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  some  general  object ;  a  forcible  alteration 
in  the  constitution,  or  a  forcible  alteration  of  any  of  those 
general  public  institutions  in  the  country  which  concern  the 
general  welfare,  and  do  not  concern  the  peculiar  and  private 
interests  of  the  individuals,  by  whom  that  violence  is  attempt- 
ed or  concerted. 

I  cannot  better  explain  what  the  law  understands  in  this 
matter,  than  by  reading  a  passage  from  one  of  the  best  au- 
thorities in  the  English  books ;  I  mean  from  the  work  of 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  who  says,  "  Every  insurrection  which, 
in  judgment  of  law,  is  intended  against  the  person  of  the 
Cng,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to 
alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  coun- 
sellors from  about  him— these  risings  all  amount  to  levying 
war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended  by  the  pomp  and 
circumstances  of  open  war  or  not ;  and  every  conspiracy^^ — 
Gentlemen,  you  will  please  to  attend  to  that — ^^  and  every 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  Trea- 
son within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act 
within  the  other  clause  of  compassing  the  Eing^s  death  ;-— 
for  these  purposes  cannot  be  effected  by  numbers  and  open 
force  without  manifest  danger  to  his  person.^^  Then  he  goes 
on  in  these  terms :  *'  Insurrections  in  order  to  throw  down 
all  indosures,  to  alter  the  established  law  or  change  religion, 
to  enhanee  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons  ; 
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all  risings  in  order  to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  and 
general  concern,  by  an  armed  force,  are  in  construction  €i 
law  High  Treason,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for 
though  they  are  not  levied  at  the  person  of  the  Eang,  they 
are  against  bis  royal  majesty;  and  besides,  they  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to 
destroy  all  property,  and  all  government,  too,  by  numberB 
and  an  armed  force.  Insurrection,  likewise,  for  redressing 
national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  in  ge- 
neral, or,  indeed,  of  any  single  nation  living  here  under  the 
protection  of  the  King,^  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or 
imaginary  evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  the  insur- 
gents have  no  special  interest ;  risings  to  effect  these  ends 
by  force  and  numbers  are,  by  construction  of  law,  within  the 
clause  of  levjring  war,  for  they  are  levelled  at  the  King^s 
crown  and  royal  dignity. 

Gentlemen,  the  principle  upon  which  levying  of  war  for 
any  of  these  public  general  purposes  is  held  to  be  an  overt 
act,  evidencing  an  intention  to  compass  or  bring  about  the 
death  of  the  King,  is  this :  The  King  forms  one  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom ;  he  forms  that  estate  of  the  kingdom 
which  gives  life,  energy,  and  activity  to  the  whole  constitu- 
tion ;  the  whole  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  that  branch 
of  the  constitution  ;  the  duty  of  protecting  all  the  other 
general  establishments  of  the  country  is  imposed  upon  the 
Crown ;  and  it  is  held,  and  justly  held,  that  no  man  can 
contemplate,  or  intend,  or  conspire  to  accomplish  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Parliament, — for  instance,  in  the  con-^ 
stitution  of  the  law,  in  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  constitution, — without  contempla- 
ting the  absolute  necessity  of  overcoming  the  executive 
branch  of  the  constitution,  and  in  accomplishing  that,  con- 
templating all  that  may  be  necessary  for  that  object ;  and  it 
is  perfecdy  clear,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Crown,  or 
the  executive,  can  be  constrained  or  put  down  by  an  armed 
force,  without  almost  the  inevitable  result  either  of  the  dc- 
struction  of  the  kingly  office,  or  of  the  destruction  of  tht 
natural  life  of  the  King.  Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  law — I  state  it  to  you  as  a  principle  upon  which 
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there  can  be  no  doubt— such  is  the  construction  of  the  law^ 
laid  down  in  all  the  books,  and  established  by  a  course  of 
unquestionable  decisions.    And  accordingly,  in  a  recent  trial 
—I  mean  the  trial  of  Watson  for  High  Treason — the  law  is 
laid  down  in  these  terms  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges 
of  England.  I  quote  from  the  charge  of  Mr  Justice  Bayley 
to  the  Grand  Jury  upon  that  occasion.    ^^  If  there  is  an  in- 
surrection—-that  is,  a  large  rising  of  people,  in  order,  by  force 
and  violence,  to  accomplish  or  avenge,  not  any  private  objects 
of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their  own,  but  to 
effectuate  any  general  public  purpose — that  is  considered  by 
the  law  as  a  levying  of  war.  There  must  be  an  insurrection, 
force  must  accompany  that  insurrection,  and  it  must  be  for 
an  object  of  a  general  nature ;  but  if  all  these  circumstances 
concur,  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  of  le- 
vying war.^    And  after  stating  a  variety  of  adjudged  cases 
in  older  times,  that  learned  Judge  comes  down  to  a  case, 
which  certsunly  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  memory  of 
those  to  whom  I  now  address  myself,  and  may  possibly  have 
come  within  the  actual  observation  of  some  of  you.  "  In  our 
own  times,'''  says  that  learned  Judge,   "  in  Lord  George 
Gordon's  case,  there  was  an  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  Popery — there  was  a  very  large  insurrection, 
with  a  view  to  that  object,  to  support,  or  at  lea^t  apparently 
to  support,  our  own  religious  establishment,  and  to  put  down 
all  those  })ersons  who  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ptofes- 
noo ;  and  the  Judges  there  had  no  doubt  or  difficulty,  that  a 
riring  for  that  general  purpose,  was  an  act  of  levying  war 
against  the  Crown.'" 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  state  to  you  generally,  although  I  do 
not  think  that  your  attention  will  ultimately  be  very  much 
directed  to  that  point,  that,  in  considering  what  is,  or  is  not, 
an  overt-act  of  compassing  the  King'^s  death,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  Treasons  that  is  stated  for  your  consideration, 
levying  of  war  against  the  King,  provided  it  be  a  war  or  in- 
sunection  of  the  description  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  a 
conspiracy  to  lievy  war,  provided  that  war  contemplates  a 
general  object,  such  as  that  which  I  have  explained,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  these  acts,  are  considered  in  law  to  be 
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overt  acts  of  compassing  the  King's  death ;  and  if  these  were 
sufficiently  established  in  proof  before  you,  it  would  be  your 
duty  to  return  a  verdict  upon  that  count  of  the  indictment 
before  you. 

But,  Gentlemen,  in  order  to  remove  certain  difficulties, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  our  present  purpose 
that  I  should  explain ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  somewhat  ex-, 
tending  and  rendering  more  clear  and  more  eiBTectual  for  the 
public  protection,  the  law  of  Treason,  another  act  of  Parlia* 
ment  was  passed  during  the  late  King^s  reign,  to  which  I  am 
now  to  call  your  attention.     The  act  of  Parliament  that  I- 
now  quote,  and  upon  which  two  of  the  counts  of  this  indict- 
ment are  founded,  is  the  36th  of  the  late  King :  <^  If  any 
person,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  during  the  natural  life 
of  the  King," — I  may  state  to  you  by  the  way,  before  reading, 
it,  that,  although  from  the  preamble  of  the  statute  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  temporary  statute,  it  was  rendered  perpetual 
by  a  subsequent  act  of  Parliament, — "  If  any  person,  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  during  the  natural  life  of  the  King,^ 
and  so  on,  "  shall,  within  the  realm,  or  without,  compass, 
imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or  destruction,  or 
any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruction,  maim  or 
wounding,  imprisonment  or  restrsdnt,  of  the  person  of  the 
King,  hb  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  or 
them  from  the  style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty^s  do- 
minions or  countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  his  Majesty,  in 
order,  by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel  him  to  change  his 
measures  or  counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  fproe  or  con- 
straint upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses,  or 
either  House  of  Parliament ;  and  such  compas»ngs,  imagi- 
nations, inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them 
shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing 
or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  b^ng  legally  oon. 
victed  thereof,  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  and  credible 
witnesses,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and 
adjudged  to  be  a  traitor."    Therefore,  Gentlemen,  observe, 
that  if  any  one  shall  invent,  imagine,  devise,  compass,  or  in- 
tend to  levy  war  against  his  Majesty,  to  compel  him  to 
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ehange  his  measures  or  councils,  and  to  overawe  either  House 
of  Parliament ;  and  such  compassings  or  ima^nations  shall 
be  proved  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  such  person  shall  be 
deemed  a  traitor. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  this  statute  places 
the  levying  of  war,  and  the  compassing  or  imagining  to  levy 
wir,  ezacdy  in  the  same  situation  that  the  statute  of  Edward 
IIL  placed  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King ;  and  therefore,  if  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  pri- 
sooer,  along  with  others,  did  compass,  or  imagine,  or  con- 
spire, or  invent,  or  devise,  to  levy  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  King  to  change  his  measures  or  councils,  or 
to  accomplish  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
then  I  state  distinctly  and  clearly  to  you,  that,  if  the  overt 
acts  and  facts,  constituting  such  compassing  and  imagining, 
shall  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
find  a  vcordict  ag^nst  him,  upon  those  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment which  are  founded  upon  this  act  of  Parliament 

Grentlemen,  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  an  overt-act  of 
oompasring  and  imagining,  I  shall  submit  to  you  two  legal 
authorities  ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  observe,  and  to  keep 
in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  although  the  essence  of  the 
Clime  of  Treason,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  essence  of  all 
criBies,  be  they  what  they  may,  consists  in  the  intention  of 
the  criminal ;  yet  here  we  do  by  no  means  call  upon  you  for 
a  f^ict  upon  mere  intention  alone— we  call  upon  you  for 
your  verdict,  upon  not  merely  a  proof  of  the  intention,  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  prisoner,  but  because  that  intention  has 
been  proved,  has  been  developed,  has  been  evidenced  by  cer- 
tain distinct  or  overt  acts  and  deeds,  done  in  the  partial  ac- 
complishment of  that  intention ;  and  when  I  state  to  you 
that  such  is  the  principle  upon  which  this  prosecution  is 
founded,  I  beg  to  state  further  to  you,  that  that  principle  is 
in  entire  and  clear  conformity  with  the  best  authorities  of  the 
law.  «<  Overt  acts,"  says  that  authority,  to  which  I  former- 
ly referred  you,  Mr  Justice  Foster,  ^*  are  not  to  be  consider- 
ttl  merely  as  evidence,  but  as  the  means  made  use  of  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  heart"  And  exactly  agreeable 
tothii,  the  law  is  stated  in  ooeof  t  recent  cases  that 
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have  occurred,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  the  trial 
of  Thistle  wood  and  others ;  I  quote  now  from  the  charge  of 
that  person  to  the  Grand  Jury  upon  that  trial.  After  sta^ 
ting  the  act  of  Edward  III.,  as  well  as  the  import  of  the 
statute  of  the  late  King,  which  I  have  cited,  he  says,  **  The 
law  has  wisely  provided,  because  the  public  safety  requires, 
that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  which  manifestly  tend  to  the  most 
extensive  public  evil,  the  intention  shall  constitute  the  mme ; 
but  it  has  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  wisdom,  provided, 
because  the  safety  of  individuals  requires  that  the  intention 
shall  be  manifested  by  some  act  of  the  party,  tending  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  criminal  object  proposed.^  And 
the  same  learned  Judge  goes  on  further  to  explain  this  prin- 
ciple :  '*  I  have  already  intimated,^  his  lordship  says,  "  that 
any  act  manifesting  the  criminal  intention,  and  tending  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  the  criminal  object,  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  an  overt  act.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
overt  acts  may  be  almost  infinitely  various;  but  in  cases 
where  the  criminal  object  has  not  been  accomplished,  the 
overt  acts  have  frequently  consisted  of  meetings,  consulta* 
tions,  and  conferences  about  the  object  proposed,  and  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment.  Agreements  and  promises  of 
mutual  support  and  assistance,  incitement  to  others  to  be- 
come parties  to  engage  in  the  scheme,  assent  to  proposed 
measures,  or  the  preparation  of  weapons,  or  other  things 
deemed  necessary  to  their  fulfilment ;  all  these,  and  other 
matters  of  the  like  nature,  are  competent  overt  acts  of  the 
particular  kind  of  Treason,  of  the  particular  compassing  and 
imagination  to  which  they  may  happen  to  apply .^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  law  of 
Treason—- such  is  the  general  outline  of  that  law  upon  which 
the  present  indictment  is  founded  ;  and  it  has  been  explain- 
ed to  you  that  the  indictment  consists  of  four  counts  ;  the 
first  count  charges  the  prisoner  with  compassing  and  imagi- 
ning the  death  of  the  King ;  the  second  count  charges  him 
with  levying  war  against  the  King :  these  two  counts  are 
founded  upon  the  25th  Edward  III.  the  first  statute  that  I 
quoted.  The  third  count  charges  compassing,  imagining, 
inventing,  devising,  and  intending  to  depose  the  King ;  aad 
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the  fourth  count  charges  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the 
King,  for  the  purposes  that  I  have  already  described  to  the 
prisoner ;  and  these  two  last  counts  are  founded  upon  the 
86th  of  the  late  King,  that  I  have  quoted  at  length. 

Now,  the  facts  which  are  to  be  disclosed  to  you  in  evi- 
dence-—(and  my  statement  of  them  is  to  be  no  farther  re- 
girded  now,  and  is  to  have  no  farther  place  in  your  mind  at 
any  time,  than  as  they  shall  be  fully  disclosed  and  supported 
by  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  your  presence) — the  facts 
to  which  you  are  to  apply  the  evidence  are  shortly  these : 
About  the  beginning  of  last  April,  there  appeared  in  the 
village  of  Johnstone,  to  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  belongs, 
or  at  least  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  certain  treasonable  Ad- 
dress and  Proclamation,  upon  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
oSer  some  observations  to  you.  That  most  unexampled  and 
extraordinary  production  appeared  in  that  district ;  it  ap- 
peared within  the  town  where  you  are  now  sitting ;  it  ap- 
peared throughout  every  large  town,  and  most  of  the  small 
manufacturing  towns,  in  the  western  district  of  Scotland ;  it 
appeared  to  be  possessed  by  various  individuals,  and  it  was 
posted  up  in  all  public  places.   It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
read  that  Proclamation  or  Address  to  you,  before  I  state  to 
you  the  connexion  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  with  it, 
and  the  proceedings  in  which  he  was  engaged,  which  pro- 
ceedings had  for  th^r  object  to  act  in  obedience  to  it ;  be- 
cause, Gentlemen,  if  you  should  be  of  opinion — a  result 
vhich  I  cannot  anticipate — that  this  Address  contains  uo 
Treason  at  all,  then  your  inquiries  may  stop  there,  and  you 
^  have  nothing  further  to  do ;  but  if  you  shall  be  of  opi- 
nion that  it  contains  as  gross  and  undisguised  Treason  as 
ever  made  its  appearance  in  this  country,  then  the  next  step 
in  your  investigation  will  be,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  con- 
nexion which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  along  with  his  associates, 
Iiad  with  that  Address. 

This  production  bears  to  be  an  "  Address  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,""  and  it  commences  in 
these  terms :  '^  Boused  from  that  torpid  state  in  which  we 
hive  been  sunk  £»:  so  many  years,  we  are  at  length  com- 
pdled,  tram  the  extremity  of  our  sufferings  and  the  contempt 
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heaped  upon  our  petitions  for  redress,  to  assert  our  rights  at 
the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  the  real 
motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented  by  designing  men, 
would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  reduced  us  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grievances.'*  Then, 
after  a  sentence  which  I  need  not  read,  it  proceeds :  ^*  Our 
principles  are  few,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  were  purchasect  with  the  dearest  blood  of  our 
ancestors^  and  which  we  swear  to  transmit  to  posterity  un« 
sullied,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.'*  Then,  after  an  address  to 
the  soldiers  ■ 

■  Foreman  of  the  Jury,  {Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stuart.)'^It 
seems  to  be  sentiment  of  the  Jury,  that  the  whole  of  it  should 
be  read. 

Mr  Solicifor-General. — Gentlemen,  what  I  omitted  was 
such  complete  nonsense——— 

Mr  Grant — ^The  Jury  will  be  aware  it  is  only  the  state- 
ment of  my  learned  Friend. 

Mr  SoUcitor-General. — I  \rill  read  the  whole,  and,  Gren- 
tlemen,  it  will  be  laid  before  you,  together  with  the  indict* 
ment,  when  you  are  enclosed  to  deliberate  on  the  charge.  I 
have  read  the  first  passage ;  then  it  goes  on — ^  The  nume- 
rous public  meetings  held  throughout  the  country  has  de- 
monstrated to  you,  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  are  the 
same ;  that  the  'protection  of  the  life  and  property  of  the 
rich  man  is  the  interest  of  the  poor  man,  and,  in  return,  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  inm 
grasp  of  despotism  ;  for  when  its  victims  are  exhausted  in 
the  lower  circles,  there  is  no  assurance  but  that  its  ravages 
will  be  continued  in  the  upper ;  for,  once  set  in  motion,  it 
will  continue  to  move  till  a  succession  of  victims  fall.  Our 
principles  are  few,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  our  conati^ 
tution,  which  were  purchased  with  the  dearest  blood  of  our 
ancestors,  and  which  we  swear  to  transmit  to  posterity  un- 
sullied, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Equality  of  rights  (not  of 
property)  is  the  object  for  which  we  contend,  and  which  we 
conuder  as  the  only  security  for  our  liberties  and  lives.  Let 
us  shew  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  that  lawless  sangiuanj 
rabble  which  our  oppressors  would  persuade  the  higher 
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drcles  we  are,  but  a  brave  and  generous  people,  determined 
to  be  free.  Liberty  or  Death  is  our  motto,  and  we  have 
sworn  Co  return  home  in  triumph,  or  return  no  more.  SoU 
diers !  shall  you,  countrymen,  bound  by  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath  to  defend  your  country  and  your  king  from 
enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  plunge  your  bayonets 
into  the  bosoms  of  fathers  and  brothers,  and  at  once  sacrifice 
at  the  shrine  of  military  despotism,  to  the  unrelenting  orders 
of  a  cruel  faction,  those  feelings  which  you  hold  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  ? — Soldiers  !  turn  your  eyes  .to- 
wards Spain,  and  there  behold  the  happy  effects  resultinj^ 
from  the  union  of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Look  to  that  quar- 
ter, and  there  behold  the  yoke  of  hated  despotism  broke  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  and  the  soldiery,  happily 
accomplished  without  bloodshed ;  and  shall  you,  who  taught 
these  soldiers  to  fight  the  battles  of  liberty,  refuse  to  fight 
those  of  your  own  country  ?  Forbid  it,  Heaven  !— Come  for- 
ward then  at  once,  and  free  your  country  and  your  king  from 
the  power  of  those  that  have  held  them  too  long  in  thraldom. 
Friends  and  countrymen  !  the  eventful  period  has  now  ar- 
rived when  the  services  of  all  will  be  required  for  the  for- 
warding of  an  object  so  universally  wished  and  so  absolutely 
necessary.  Come  forward  then,  and  assist  those  who  have 
begun  in  the  completion  of  so  arduous  a  task,  and  support 
the  laudable  efforts  we  are  about  to  make  to  replace  to  Bri- 
tOQs  those  rights  consecrated  to  them  by  Magna  Charta  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  sweep  from  our  shores  that  corrup- 
tion which  has  degraded  us  below  the  dignity  of  man.  Owing 
to  the  misrepresentations  which  have  gone  abroad  with  re- 
gard to  our  intentions,  we  think  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
declare  inviolable  all  public  and  private  property ;  and  we 
hereby  call  upon  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  all  others,  to 
suppress  pillage  and  plunder  of  every  description,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  those  guilty  of  such  offences,  that  they 
may  receive  that  punishment  which  such  violation  of  justice 
demands.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  momentous  a  struggle,^ — ^namely,  that  struggle 
^AAA  diey  contemplated  themselves,  as  undertaking  for  the 
Kdren  of  their  comtnon  -grievances,  and  during  tlie  obiiti- 
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nuation  of  so  momentous  a  struggle,—**  we  earnestly  request 
of  all  to  desist  from  their  labour  from  and  after  this  daj,  the 
1st  of  April,  and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their  rights, 
and  to  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  re-com- 
mence until  he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  distin- 
guish the  freeman  from  the  slave,  viz.  that  of  giving  consent 
to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  govemed/*  Now,  Gentle- 
men, I  may  stop  here  for  one  instant,  because  it  is  in  this 
passage  that  the  authors  of  this  proclamation  somewhat  dis- 
tinctly intimate  what  was  the  nature  of  the  rights — what  was 
the  nature  of  that  redress— what  was  the  character  of  those 
common  grievances,  against  which  they  were  to  redress 
themselves  by  taking  up  arms.  Those  rights  seem  to  be  that 
of  giving  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  we  are  at  present  go- 
verned—>in  other  words,  it  is  scarcely  possible  more  distinctly 
to  proclaim,  that  one  of  the  rights  at  least  which  these  par- 
ties had  in  view  to  obtain,  was  that  of  an  alteradoain  the  re- 
presentative system  of  the  constitution  ;  and,  I  presume,i  no 
man  of  common  understanding — ^no  lawyer,  who  attends  to 
tiie  law  as  it  is  written  and  explained  in  our  books,  will  for 
one  moment  dispute,  that  an  attempt  to  accomplish  an  al- 
teration of  that  kind  or  description,  by  force  of  arms,  is  as 
gross  and  undisguised  treason  as  it  is  possible  for  any  sub- 
ject to  commit 

It  goes  on  :  '*  We  therefore  recommend  to  the  proprietors 
of  public  works,  and  all  others,  to  stop  the  one  and  shut  up 
the  other  until  order  is  restored,  as  we  will  be  accountable 
for  no  damages  which  may  be  sustained,  and  which,  aflt«r 
this  public  intimation,  they  can  have  no  claim  to:  And  we 
hereby  give  notice  to  all  those  who  shall  be  found  carrying 
arms  against  those  who  intend  to  regenerate  their  country 
and  restore  its  inhabitants  to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall 
consider  them  as  traitors  to  their  country^  and  enemies  to 
their  King,  and  treat  them  as  such.^  Now,  this  remarkable 
proclamation  is  signed  *'  By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Or- 
ganization for  forming  a  Provisional  Government.^ 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  m 
your  minds  the  terms  of  this  Address  with  the  different  kgd 
authorities  which  I  took  leave  to  read  to  you,  I  think  it  EUiit 
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force  itself  upon  yodr  conviction,  that  if  war  had  actually 
been  levied  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  here  pro- 
claimed, that  war  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  war 
against  and  Treason  against  the  King  and  the  Constitution ; 
and  I  say  further  to  you,  that  it  is  no  less  c)ear  and  no  less 
indisputable,  that  if  it  shall  be  made  out  that  there  was  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  in  co-operation  with 
others,  his  associates — I  say,  if  there  was  an  intention,  a 
compassing,  an  invention,  a  conspiracy,  and  co-operation,  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  with  others  for  the  purpQse  of  levy- 
ing war,  or  accomplishing  those  objects  by  force,  that  also 
is  clearly  and  indisputably  Treason  under  the  36th  of  tlie 
King,  which  I  have  already  read. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  after  this  Proclamation  had  appeared  in 
the  district,  it  will  be  established  to  you  in  evidence,  that  the 
pnsoner  at  the  bar,  along  with  others  assembled  in  the  village 
of  Johnstone,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  that  this  Proclamation  was  read  and  comment- 
ed upon  at  that  meeting ;  that  this  assembled  mob  proceeded 
to  the  large  cotton-mills  of  Mr  Houston  of  Johnstone,  and 
of  various  other  respectable  individuals,  whose  names  will  be 
mentioned,  and  compelled,  or  attempted  to  compel,  at  least 
did  attempt  to  compel  in  some  instances,  and  did  absolutely 
compel  in  others,  those  different  manufactories  to  put  a  stop 
to  th^r  work ;  and,  besides  that,  it  will  be  established  in 
evidence,  that,  subsequently  to  tliis,  a  person  with  whom  the 
prisoner  will  appear  to  be  intimately  associated,  was  also 
employed  in  the  preparation  and  acquisition  of  pikes.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  stat^  to  you,  that  if  these  facts  shall  be  esta- 
blished clearly  in  evidence  before  you,  they  do  constitute,, 
and  so  you  will  be  instructed  by  their  Lordships — that  such 
acts  do  constitute  overt  acts  of  conspiring  to  levy  war ;  nay, 
if  it  were  necessary,  I  think  it  would  require  no  great  stretch 
rf  ingenuity  to  shew,  that  the  assembling  of  that  multitude, 
with  the  arms  and  force  which  they  possessed,  might,  with- 
out any  violent  construction  of  the  law,  be  held  to  amount 
to  a  levying  of  war  under  the  25th  Edward  III. ;  but  we  do 
not  mean  to  insist  upon  that  part  of  the  case ;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  still  more  clearly  fedls  under  that  conspiraogr  to 
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levy  war— -that  purpose  to  levy  war,  matured  by  overt 
which  amount  to  a  compassing  of  the  King'^s  death.  In  coo- 
struction  of  law,  and  beyond  all  doubt,  beyond  all  reach  or 
possibility  of  doubt,  those  acts  do  constitute  sufficient  overt 
acts  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  and  intention  to 
levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  King  to  change 
his  measures  and  counsels. 

It  signifies  not,  in  any  question  as  to  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  to  what  a  small  degree  the  parties  may  have  proceeded 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose;  it  is  quite  sufficient 
if  their  proceedings  are  such,  and  so  distinct,  as  to  intimate 
and  manifest,  in  the  words  of  the  authorities  I  have  quoted, 
an  intention  to  levy  war  for  the  general  purposes  that  the 
statute  has  pointed  out  and  defined. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  two  points  to  which  your  attention 
will  be  directed  are  just  these,  whether  or  not  there  existed 
a  general  purpose  or  conspiracy  anywhere  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity — to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  acconu 
plishing  those  objects,  namely,  the  object  of  subverting  the 
constitution — of  altering  any  part  of  the  constitution,  how- 
ever minute ;  and  then,  if  you  are  satisfied,  from  the  terms 
of  this  Address,  that  there  did  exist  such  an  intention  some- 
where, then  the  next  point  of  inquiry  with  you,  and  the  only 
point  of  inquiry,  is,  whether  there  is  evidence  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  did  act  in  obedience  to  that  Address,  and 
did  co-operate  with  others  in  commencing  proceedings  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  therein  named  ?  If  that  should 
be  your  opinion  upon  the  evidence  legally  brought  out  and 
submitted  to  your  consideration,  then  you  can  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  return  a  verdict  of  Guilty  against  the  pri- 
soner. 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN. 


Ma  William  Houstoun — sworn. 

Eafomined  by  Mr  Hope, 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  the  proprietor  of  some  cotton- 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johnstone  ? 

Qi  Will  you  mention  the  names  of  those  mills,  which  jou 
aie  either  proprietor  of,  or  concerned  in  ? 

J.  There  is  one  mill,  commonly  called  the  Old  MiH^ 
Hagg  Mill,  and  another,  the  Cartside  Mill. 

Q.  Whereabouts  are  those  mills  situated  ?  are  they  dose 
to  the  village  of  Johnstone  i 

A.  One  is  in  the  village,  and  the  other  very  near  it. 

Q.  Which  is  in  the  village  ?  ^ 

J.  The  Old  Mill 

Q.  And  at  what  ^stance  are  the  other  two  from  the  viU 
1^  of  Johnstone  i 

A.  The  village  of  J(^nstone  extends  very  nearly  to  the 
H^  Mill,  perhaps  four  hundred  yards ;  Cartside  Mill  is 
a  little  farther  on,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  perhaps. 

Q.  In  what  parish  are  those  mills  lutuated  ? 

A.  In  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley.  ^ 

CU  In  this  county  of  Renfrew  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  how 
many  cotton-mills  there  are  in  Johnstone  and  the  immediate 
vicinity? 

A*  I  could  easily  recollect. 

Q.  May  there  be  eight,  ten,  or  twenty ;  or  what  number  ? 

A.  I  recollect  thirteen  just  now,  fourtera  in  all. 
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Q.  Including  your  own  three  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Johnstone,  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
about  your  mills,  in  the  beginning  of  April  last  ? 

J.  Yes ;  I  was  at  my  brother^s  house. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  commencement  of  last  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  particular  take  place  at  any  of  your 
miUs  on  any  day  in  the  commencement  of  April,  and  what  f 

A.  Upon  Monday  the  3d  of  April,  upon  going  to  my  bro- 
ther's house  after  breakfast— 

Q.  About  what  hour  ? 

A.  About  ten  o^clock ;  I  was  informed  that  several  of  the 
mills  were  stopped,  and  I  went  down  to  the  village  imme- 
diately, to  see  what  was  going  on ;  I  went  straight  to  the 
Old  Mill 

jQ.  The  one  situated  in  the  village  P 

A.  The  one  situated  in  the  village  ;  and  I  saw  a  crowd 
there,  a  considerable  crowd,  towards  the  door  of  the  mill ; 
I  went  to  the  back  part  of  the  mill,  and  came  in  front  of  the 
crowd,  and  asked  what  they  wanted. 

Q.  Was  that  crowd  at  the  time  all  in  one  body,  or  wiere 
they  otherwise  arranged  and  disposed  of? 

A.  They  were  not  exactly  in  one  body ;  there  were  a  great 
many  of  my  own  workers  in  the  crowd. 

Q*  Were  the  crowd  you  went  up  to  close  together,  or 
were  some  separated  from  the  rest  ? 

A.  There  were  some  separated  from  the  rest. 

Q.  Describe  how  they  were  ? 

A.  The  great  body  of  the  crowd  came  close  up  to  me, 
but  up  the  rising  ground  from  that,  there  were  a  number  of 
people  besides  those  that  were  with  me. 

Q.  At  what  distance  might  that  part  of  the  crowd,  which 
you  describe  as  being  a  little  way  back,  be  from  those  im- 
mediately in  your  front  ? 

A.  The  whole  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  children  and 
people ;  there  were  a  great  many  pecfple  standing  at  thedis^ 
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tance  of  fifty  or  sixty  fefet,  I  think,  upon  the  hill,  looking 
to  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Besides  those  immediately  before  you  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  children  and  people 
between  the  hill  and  the  people  who  were  by  me. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  when  you  went  up  to  that  crowd 
which  was  immediately  before  you  ? 

A.  I  went  up  to  the  crowd,  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  desired  them  to  go  away,  they  had  no  business 
there. 

Q.  State,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  every  thing  that 
took  place,  if  you  please. 

A,  They  shouted  out  from  several  quarters,  **  Stop  the 
work,  stop  the  work  ;^  I  said,  **  I  will  not  stop  the  work.'' 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  persons  in  particular  making  use 
of  those  expressions,  <^  Stop  the  work,''  at  that  time  i 

A.  Yes ;  after  I  had  stated  that  I  would  not  stop  the 
work,  the  crowd  rose  very  near  to  me,  and  one  man  stood 
about  fflx  feet  from  me,  and  the  crowd  came  close  to  his 
shoulder,  so  that  the  space  was  quite  open  between  me  and 
the  man  that  stood  there. 

Q.  What  took  place  then  i 

A.  They  continued  occasionally  shouting  out 

Q.  My  question  was,  whether  you  observed  at  that  time, 
any  person  in  particular,  using  those  expressions  i 

A.  I  observed  a  man  that  stood  close  before  me,  using 
the  expression,  *^  Stop  the  work,  the  other  works  are  stup- 
ped.* 

Q.  Who  was  that  person  ? 

A,  I  was  afterwards  told,  that  that  person 

Mr  Cfrow^— That  will  not  do. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — ^Did  you  know  him  before  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  never  saw  him  before, 

Mr  Hope. — Look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

X  I  am  not  certain  that  is  the  man ;  his  countenance  is 
▼ery  much  altered.  At  that  time  he  was  very  much  enra- 
ged, and  there  was  a  strong  flush  in  his  countenance ;  if  I 
had  met  him  in  the  street,  I  could  not  have  recognised  him 
as  the  man  that  stood  before  me  in  that  crowd. 
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Q.  You  stated  that  the  person  appeared  very  mucfaenrX. 
ged? 

A.  Very  much  enraged ;  there  was  an  angry  expresaon 
in  his  countenance — ^suppressed  rage-*it  appeared  to  me  that 
he  was  intimidated  from  putting  in  execution  some  plan  be 
had  in  view. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  this  person  whom  you  see  now  to  be 
the  man  ? 

Mr  6ra/i^-— That  cannot  be  a  fair  question ;  the  question 
is,  "  Do  you  believe." 

Lord  Jtistice  Clerks — ^Do  you  mean  now  to  say  that  that 
is  the  man^  after  you  have  seen  him  i 

A>  I  perfectly  believe  that  that  is  the  man ;  if  I  had 
met  the  man  in  the  street,  I  would  not  have  said,  th^re  is  the 
man  that  stood  before  me ;  I  could  not  swear  that  that  was 
the  man,  but  I  was  immediately  informed  afterwards——*-  . 

Mr  GrafU.'^-^yfe  cannot  hear  that 

Lord  Justke  Clerk, — I  understand  you  to  say,  you  could 
not  swear  that  was  the  man  that  stood  before  you,  but  you 
bdieve  it  to  be  that  man  I 

A.  I  believe  it  was  the  man,  because  I  was  informed  tp 
%  immediately  after. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  merely  that  you  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  man  that  stood  before  you,  or  have 
you  doubts  of  his  person  ? 

A.  I  doubt  of  his  person. 

*Mr  Hope. — Then  I  still  understand  you  to  say,  that  «L 
though  you  have  some  doubts  in  your  own  mind  as  to  this 
man,  you  believe  him  to  be  the  person  from  your  TeooUeclion 
of  tiie  mfui  ? 

A.  Not  from  my  recollection  of  the  man. 

Q.  Is  he  of  the  use  and  iqppearance  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar? 

Mr  GVon^— Really— 
^  Lord  Justice  Cleric. — There  is  no  harm  in  that 

Mr  Hope.'^ls  he  of  the  same  size  and  appearance? 

A.  It  was  a  man  of  the  same  size. 

Lord  Justice  (TferAr.— That  is  to  say,  the  prisoner  is  about 
the  nze  of  the  man  you  have  been  alluding  to  ? 
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JIfr  Hope, — Was  this  person  whom  you  mentioned  haring 
stood  in  this  position,  and  using  those  expressions,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this  mob  at  the  time  ? 

A,  He  did  nothing ;  he  never  moved  or  spoke,  except 
spying*  **  Stop  the  works,  the  other  works  are  stopped ;'' 
and  I  refused  to  stop  my  work ;  and  I  understood  him  to 
give  it  as  a  reason  for  my  works  to  stop,  that  the  other  works 
had  stopped. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reply,  and  what,  to  that  ? 

A,  I  stated  that  I  would  not  stop  the  works,  and  said, 
"  If  any  body  has  anything  to  say  to  ime,  let  them  come 
down  and  state  it  distinctly.*" 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  come  down  i 

A,  Come  near  me ;  most  of  the  shouts  to  stop  the  work 
came  from  the  crowd  round  me. 

Q.  And  you  meant,  that  if  any  of  them  had  any  thing  ta 
say,  he  should  come  near  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes ;  upon  which  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Walk- 
er said,  ^'  We  bad  better  appoint  two  men  to  speak  to  Mr 
Houston.'" 

Q.  Was  that  addressed  to  the  crowd  i 

A.  That  was  addressed  to  the  crowd 

Q.  What  f(dlowed  that  observation  ? 

A.  The  crowd  immediately  cried  out,  **  A  ring,  a  ring  !* 
and  they  immediately  formed  a  ring,  and  there  was  a  show 
of  hands  for  James  Speirs,  and  afterwards  James  Walk  A ; 
I  think  James  Speirs  was  first  appointed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  at  the  time  r 

•a.    JL  CS. 

Q.  There  was  first  a  show  of  bands,  or  a  vote,  for  James 
Speirs? 

A,  They  held  up  their  hands. 

Q.  His  name  being  mentioned  i 

i.  Yes  ;  and  then  a  show  of  hands  for  James  Walker. 

Q.  The  same  person  wlio  proposed  that  two  persons 
sboukl  be  elected  i 

A,  Yes. 
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Lord  Justice  Clerk, — The  crowd  menuoned  James  Wal- 
ker? 

A.  Yes. 
•    Mr  Hope.^^YoM  saw  those  persons  who  were  chosen  by 
the  mob  ? 

A.  After  they  were  chosen,  the  circle  closed,  and  they 
seemed  to  consult  together  for  a  very  short  time ;  I  did  not 
see  the  men  at  this  time ;  I  did  not  see  the  men  in  the  circle. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  there  was  some  apparent  delibera- 
tion going  on  between  them,  after  they  had  chosen  those  two 
menf 

A.  Yes,  they  seemed  to  be  talking*  together. 

Q.  What  followed  that  ? 

A.  Then  Walker  came  up  to  me. 

Q.  Did  the  circle  open  ? 

A.  It  was  not  regularly  closed,  they  got  altogether  in  a 
mass. 

Q.  Did  he  come  from  that  mass  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  person  come  along  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  any  person ;  there  was  a  great  crowd, 
the  whole  people  upon  the  hill— there  was  a  great  crowd  of 
people  got  round  me,  and  I  said,  ^^  I  cannot  speak  to  you 
here ;  you  must  come  away  to  the  back  part  of  the  mill  with 
me,  where  I  can  speak  to  you  quietly,^  and  we  walked  to- 
gether up  the  hili.     He  walked  alongside  of  me. 

Q.  What  conversation  took  place  then  between  you  P 

A  Walker  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Address ;  I  said  I 
had  not  seen  it,  but  I  had  seen  some  extracts  from  it 

Mr  Grant — Perhaps  it  may  be  right  to  mention  this  to 
your  Lordship.  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  this  hearsay 
as  it  is  evidence  against  Walker,  because  it  is  to  be  presumed 
they  mean  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  Walker ;  but  the 
Jury  will  recollect,  that  at  this  time  this  is  not  evidence 
against  Speirs. 

Lord  Advocate. — It  is  not  evidence  till  they  are  connected. 

Mr  Hope, — What  reply  was  made  at  that  time  by  Walk- 
er ? 
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%A.  Walker  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  it;  I  said  I 

would  like  very  much  to  see  it. 
Q.  Did  he  show  it  you  ;  or  what  was  done  ? 

A,  He  stooped  just  across  me,  and  addressed  himself  to 
some  person  upon  my  left  hand,  and  ascertained  it  could  not 
be  got. 

Q.  Walker  must  have  been  upon  your  right  hand  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  this  time  there  was  another  person  upon  your  left 
haDd  ? 

J.  Another  person  upon  my  left  hand. 

Q.  Had  he  joined  you  and  Walker  from  that  crowA  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  when  he  joined  me,  for  I  never  looked 
at  him,  even  when  Walker  stooped  across  me  and  spoke  to 
him.  I  could  not  say  who  the  man  was  at  this  moment,  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Lard  Justice  Clerk. — Of  your  own  knowledge  you  could 
not  say  who  it  was,  you  mean  to  say  ? 

A,  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  could  not  say  who  it  was  on 
my  left  band. 

Mr  Hope. — ^You  were  then  apart  from  the  crowd,  along 
with  these  two  per^ns  ? 

A.  No ;  the  crowd  followed  up  behind  us. 

Q.  At  what  distance  ? 

A.  I  did  not  look  behind  me ;  but  I  considered  that  the 
whole  crowd  moved  up  with  us. 

Q.  What  reply  was  made  by  this  other  person  upon  your 
left  hand  ? 

A.  That  it  could  not  be  got  at  present ;  or,  that  it  could 
not  be  got. 

Qr  What  conversation  followed  ?  as  they  could  not  show 
you  the  Address,  did  Walker  state  what  was  the  object  of  it  ? 

Lard  Jttstice  Clerk. — ^What  passed  afterwards? 

A.  Walker  then  said,  "  You  would  observe  by  the  Ad- 
dress that  the  public  works  were  to  be  all  stopped,^ — I  said 
''  Yes." 

Mr  Hcpc-^IAd  he  describe  it  as  the  Address,  or  recol- 
lect whether  he  described  the  paper  by  any  particular  ap- 
pellation ?--«did  he  talk  of  it  as  any  particular  order  ? 

J,  He  called  it  the  Address  that  was  on  the  church-gate. 
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Q.  Was  that  thd  only  title  that  he  gave  to  it  ? 
A.  The  only  title  he  gave  it  at  that  time^  as  far  as  I  re- 
collect. 

Q,  When  did  he  give  it  any  other  title  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  observed  by  the  Address,  thai 
the  public  works  were  to  be  stopped ;  I  said  that  I  had :  he 
then  said,  ^^  Do  you  mean  to  stop  your  works  P*^  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect ;  I  said,  No,  I  did  not.  He  said,  **  Ther 
of  course  you  will  make  no  claim  against  the  Provisiona 
Government  for  any  damage  that  may  be  done.'* 

Q.  Did  he  explain  to  you  what  connection  this  Addresi 
had  with  the  Provisional  Government  ? 

A.  None,  he  did  not  say  a  word  more.  I  immediately,  upoi 
his  saying,  **  You  will  make  no  claim  upon  the  Provisiona 
Government,^ — said,  if  that  was  all  he  had  got  to  say,  i 
was  unnecessary  for  me  to  proceed  further,  as  I  would  mak( 
no  claim  against  the  Provisional  Government  or  against  him 
those  were  my  words  exactly. 

Q,  Then  did  you  turn  round  after  this  reply  ? 

jf.  Yes,  I  immediately  left  him. 

Q,  Turned  round  to  get  back  ? 

A,  Yes,  to  go  down  towards  the  mill  again,  I  stopped  an^ 
spoke  to  some  of  the  people. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  turned  back ;  I  ask  you  whethe 
the  crowd  were  close  upon  you  ? 

A.  I  think  they  must  be  close  upon  me.  I  do  not  recol 
lect  that  very  distinctly ;  but  I  conceived  that  the  crowd  fol 
lowed  us  up;  that  I  was  just  in  the  middle  of  the  crow< 
walking  up  the  hill ;  the  whole  crowd  followed  us  up  the  hil 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the  crowd  wa 
round  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  Was  the  person  to  whom  Walker  made  that  observi 
tion  respecting  the  Address,  the  same  man  whom  you  ha 
previously  seen  in  front  of  the  crowd  ? 

A^  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  recognized  him  aa  th 
same  man — the  man  that  walked  up  with  me,  I  am  not  cor 
scions  of  having  recognized  as  that  same  man  who  had  stoo 
before  me. 

Lord  Justice  C&rJfc.— That  is,  the  man  on  your  left  ? 
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J.  The  man  on  my  IcfW      *  ** 

Mr  flbp^.— During  this  convewatioa  with  Walker,  who  ^ 
was  chosen,  as  you  have  told  us,  by  the  mob,  after  this  show 
of  hand»-— was  there  any  other  person  who  came  forward  and 
seemed  to  take  a  part  in  this  conversation,  and  joined  him 
and  you? 

A.  There  was  no  person,  except  the  person  who  wai  walk- 
ing on  my  left ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  who  that  was.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  seen  that  man ;  Walker  speaking  to 
imn,  and  asking  him  for  the  Address,  is  the  thing  that  makes 
me  know  it  was  a  man. 

Q.  And  you  never  turned  round  to  look  at  that  man  ? 

J.  N05 1  did  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Immedi- 
ately after  I  parted  from  the  men,  I  got  information  that 
Speirs 


Mr  Cfrow^.— We  cannot  hear  that,— only  state  what  you 
know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr  ITop^.— After  you  turned  and  left  Walker,  what  be- 
came of  this  crowd  ? 

A.  They  went  up  the  street. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? 

A.  From  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  of  Mr  William  Campbell, 
writer  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes,  perfectly. 

Q.  Was  it  in  that  direction  ? 

A.  In  that  direction. 

Q.  On  returning  to  the  mill,  in  what  state  did  you  find 
the  spinners  and  work-people  ? 

J.  They  were  very  much  agitated.  I  desired  the  spinning- 
master  to  get  them  in  to  their  work,  and  they  did  return  to 
tbeir  work. 

Q.  The  whole  of  them  ? 

J.  The  greater  part  of  the  spinners ;  the  mill  was  going 
at  the  time,  but  a  number  of  the  spinners  were  out ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  returned  to  the  mill.  It  was  from  the  in- 
(brmation  of  the  spinning-master,  that  I  say  so.  I  did  not  go 
b  myself  to  see  how  many  were  there. 
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Q.  Did  that  mill  oontinue  going,  ^r  did  the  Workmen  uld- 
mately  stop  work  in  the  course  of  that  day  ? 

Jl.  The  mill  continued  going  till  they  went  out  to  din* 
ner. 

Q.  Did  they  return  ag^n  ? 

A,  They  did  not  return  after  dinner. 

Q.  Did  they  return  to  their  work  thie  next  day  ?  or  did 
they  remain  off  work  for  some  days  ? 

A.  They  returned  about  two  days  after, 

Q.  On  what  day,  do  you  know,  the  Friday  or  the  Thurs- 
-i'  day  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  on  Thursday. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  own  knowledge,  that 
in  the  course  of  that  Monday,  or  of  the  Tuesday,  the  cotton 
mills  generally  of  Johnstone  were  off  work,  that  the  workmen 
had  struck  work  ? 

A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.^^Do  you  know  that  other  mills  did 
stop? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  ? 

A.  They  all  stopped  that  day. 

Mr  Hope.-^lDoes  the  population  of  Johnstone  consist  ex- 
clusively of  the  people  employed  in  the  mills,  or  are  there 
other  inhabitants  ? 

A,  There  are  other  inhabitants;  but  they  are  chiefly 
spinners. 

Q.  Are  there  any  weavers  ? 

A.  There  are  some  weavers ;  but  they  are  mostly  spinners. 

Q.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Johnstone  appeared  to  be  off  work  during  that  time  i 

A.  Wholly  for  that  day,  and  two  days  afterwards ;  I  think 
it  was  the  Thursday  that  they  began  work,^the  Thursday 
or  Friday, 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Johnstone  I 

A.  From  four  to  five  thousand  people,  I  should  think. 

Q.  I  suppose,  in  stating  that  the  mills  stopped  work^  you 
included  your  other  two  mills  i 
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A,  The  Cartside  MM  went  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  Did  it  stop  on  the  Monday  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

J,  That  was  stopped  till  the  Thursday. 

a  What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  persons  employed 
in  these  three  mills  of  yours ;  first  stating  the  men  I 

A,  About  thirty-four  men  and  lads  in  the  three  mills. 

a  Are  there  a  number  of  women  and  children  ? 

A.  A  great  number  of  children,  and  some  women. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  children  might  there  be,— two 
hundred  or  tliree  hundred  ? 

A.  I  think  there  might  be  about  three  hundred  altogether. 

Q.  What  at  that  time  was  the  average  wages  of  the  dot- 
ton-spinners,— -the  men  in  your  mills  ? 

A.  I  should  think  that  their  wages,  upon  the  average,  did 
not  exceed  from  18s.  to  SOs.  a- week. 

d  The  men  ? 

A.  The  men.  The  mills  are  very  small ;  it  is  old  machi- 
nery ;  and  they  make  smaller  wages  at  our  mill  than  at  any 
other  almost  in  the  country, — much  smaller — ^from  18s.  to 
^,  I  should  think,  was  rather  above  the  average. 

Q.  In  your  particular  mills,  you  mean  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Lord  PitmiHy, — Did  you  observe  what  was  the  dress  of 
that  man  who  called  out,  **  Stop  the  work  ?^' 
A.  Yes ;  be  bad  on  a  fustian  jacket,  I  think. 

a  What  more  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  part  of  his  dress,  except  a 
fusdan  jacket. 

Mr  Hope.^'Yovi  have  been  looking  very  particularly  for 
<ome  time  to  the  prisoner  ? 

i.  I  am  surprised  at  not  recognizing  him  ;  but  he  had  a 
strong  expression  on  his  countenance,  which  made  a  strong 
UBpression  on  my  mind,  which  I  thought  I  never  could  have 
^gotten ;  it  was  a  very  marked  expression ;  I  thought  I 
M  never  seen  the  man  before ;  but  when  I  ^fce  this  man,  I 
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think  I  hafe  Been  him  before.    If  I  had  met  the  man,  I  am 
sure  I  shouIS  not  have  known  him  to  be  the  same. 


Me  Andrew  Logan— ^asporw. 

Examined  by  Mr  SolAdtor'^General. 

0.  What  are  you  ? 

A.  A  cotton-spinner. 

Q.  Have  you  the  superintendance  or  management  of  an]| 
mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  partner  in  any  mill  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  mills  ? 

A.  The  mills  of  Watt,  Logan,  and  Company. 

Q.  Where  are  their  mills  situate  ? 

A.  At  Johnstone. 

Q.  You  held  that  situation  in  April  last,  at  that  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  happening  at  that  mill  ii 
the  beginning  of  April  last  ? 

A.  I  recollect  perfectly  well  it  being  stopped  on  the  8< 
of  April,  by  people  who  came  to  the  place. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  they  come  to  you  ? 

A*  The  j^rst  party  that  came  to  us  was  at  ten  o^dock 
but  they  did  not  manage  their  point,  and  they  went  away. 

Q.  They  did  not  remain  ? 

A.  No ;  they  went  away. 

Q.  Of  how  many  might  that  party  consist  P 

A.  About  forty,  I  think. 

Q.  What  did  that  party  do  or  say,  when  they  came  upo: 
that  occasion  P 

A>  There  was  one  or  more  of  them  told  the  workers  thi 
they  should  not  go  in  to  their  work. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  said  P 

A   No. 
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Q.  When  I  asked  you  what  they  ^d  or  did»  I  meant  you 

to  tell  what  you  saw  or  heard  them  say  or  do  ? 
A.  I  did  not  hear  or  see  what  they  did. 
Q,  Did  they  return  again  ? 

A.  I  did  not  recognize  any  of  them  returning,  there  was 
such  a  crowd  came  afterwards. 
Q.  Did  another  party  come  to  you  ? 
A.  Another  party  returned.  « 

Q.  At  what  hour  ? 
i.  About  half  past  eleven. 

(i.  What  might  be  the  number  of  that  second  party  ? 
A.  I  suppose,  three  or  four  hundred. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  saw  that  party  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  or  do  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  any  of  them  speak  at  all,  just  making  a 
noise  ahout  the  place. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  them  say  any  thing  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  they  made  a  noise  ? 

A.  They  made  a  noise. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  that  party  ? 
.  A,  Not  at  the  time* 

Q.  When  did  you  recognize  any  of  them  ? 

A,  One  of  them  was  taken  from  Paisley  to  Dumbarton, 
^  I  knew  him  again. 

Q*  You  knew  him  agidn  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? 

A»  His  name  was  Lang. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  body  else  ? 

A,  No ;  not  at  our  mill. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  crowd  remdn  at  your  mill  ? 

A,  Twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Did  youi  people  continue  at  work,  after  the  visit  of 
Aat  crowd  ? 

A,  They  went  out  before  the  crowd  went  away. 

Q.  Did  they  return  that  day,  any  of  your  people  ? 

A  No. 
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Q,  When  did  they  return  ? 

A.  They  did  not  return  for  eight  days. 

Q.  Your  mill  stopped  for  eight  days  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  ThI  crowd  remained  twenty  minuted  or  so  with  y 

A.  YeS. 

■ 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  next  ? 

A.  To  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  go  in  that  direction  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  that  i 
went  to  ? 

A.  They  call  it  the  Old  MUl. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  them  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  actually  go  to  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A.  They  made  a  noise  about  the  mills,  to  get  the  woi 
to  come  out  there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  cry  any  thing,  or  say  any  tbii 

A.  I  heard  one  of  them  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A*  He  said,  that  the  Provisional  Government  would  n 
accountable  for  the  damage  done  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Walker. 

Lord  Justice  CUrTc^^o  you  remember  his  first  nan 

A.  James  Walker. 

Mr  Solicitor^GeneraL — Did  you  recognize  any  bodj 
in  the  crowd  at  th)at  time  ? 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  name  the  person. 

A.  James  Speirs;  that  is  him,  (pointing  to  the  priio 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.-^ At  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  At  the  Old  MiU. 

Mr  Sdicitor-General. — ^Were  he  and  Walker  togeth 
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ifr  Grtmi.'^l  know  you  do  not  mean  any  thing  wrdng, 
but  the  question  is  leading. 

ifr  SoKcitor-Generai, — I  will  correct  it  presently.  How 
did  Spiers  stand  in  relation  to  Mr  Houstoun  and  Walker  ? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — ^You  have  said  that  you  he%rd  Walk- 
er address  words  to  Mr  Houstoun, — was  any  other  person 
near  Walker  at  the  time  he  was  addresdng  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  YeSy  James  Speirs. 

Mr  Sclidtor-^General, — I  think  I  was  quite  regular.  I 
fint  proved  he  was  there,  and  then  I  asked  how  he  stood. 
Were  those  three  persons  apart  from  the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  take  any  share  in  the  conversation  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  him  speak. 

Q.  How  far  might  you  be  from  the  party  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  joined  them ;  I  was  just  beside  James  Speirs. 

Q.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  Speirs  could  equally 
well  hear ;  he  was  in  a  situation,  that  is,  in  which  he  might 
equally  well  hear,  as  you  heard,  what  was  said  by  Walker  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  nearer ;  I  did  not  bear  it  so  distinctly,  I  dare 
say,  as  he  might. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  crowd  before 
you  saw  those  three  persons  apart  ? 

A.  Yes. 
.  Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  you  saw. 

A.  I  saw  James  Walker  and  James  Speirs  come  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun  by  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  before  they  came  out  of 
the  crowd  in  that  way,  in  the  manner  you  have  described  ? 

A.  No,  I  had  just  arrived  then. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  crowd  that  came  to  your 
Drill ;  did  you  recognize,  or  did  you  not,  Speirs  in  that  crowd 
at  your  mill? 

A.  Not  at  our  mill. 

Q.  Was  Walker  at  your  mill  ? 

A^  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  Mr  Houstoun  did  Speirs  stand,  do 
you  recollect  F 
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A.  On  the  left. 

Q.  Ai*9  you  al)le  \m  speak,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  the 
state  of  tfiie  H)i])a  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

A.  They  Were  aiji  in  the  same  situati(Hi,  obliged  to  stop. 

Q.  They  all  stopped  ? 

A.  They  all  stopped,  I  think;  one  or  two  small  ones 
might  go. 

Q.  Is  yours  a  large  mill  ?  • 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  may  you  have  in  it? 

A.  There  are  about  S40  men  and  boys. 

Q.  How  many  men  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  thirty  men. 

Q.  And  the  rest,  210,  are  women  and  boys  P 

j1.  Nearly  that. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  average  rate  of  your 
wages  to  the  men  at  that  time  ? 

A,  I  suppose  30s.  a-week. 

Q.  How  was  Speirs  dressed  P  Have  you  any  recollection 
\  r  upon  that  subject  P 
r     A.  He  had  a  dark  jacket,  I  think,  either  velveteen  or 
.  *  corduroy ;  I  think  it  was  velveteen. 

Lord  Justice  CZ^rA;.— -Is  that  a  different  thing  from  fus- 
tianp 

A.  Yes,  it  is  different. 

Mr  SolicUor-General.'^Is  it  of  the  same  colour  ? 

^.  The  fustian  is  lighter. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr  Houstoun  and  those  two  persons  re* 
main  together  P 

A.  I  dare  say  ten  minutes ;  they  followed  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  separate  P 

-rf.  Yes. 

Lord  Justice  CferA;.— -Did  they  follow  him  up  any  hill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Solicitor'General.^^'Rsid  you  occasion  to  see  an  Ad- 
dress any  where  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  my  own  house. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

A*  I  got  it  from  James  Speira ;  I  sflnt  A  persoi^for  it. 
Q.  Would  you  know  that  Address  agldrf#  ^ " 
A.  Ves ;  I  would  not  know  the  same  Address  again,  pro« 
baUy. 
Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 
J   Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  that,  Qumdmg  a  paper  to  ihe  witness.) 
A.  Yes,  that  is  just  the  same  Address.  * 

Q.  On  what  day  did  you  send  for  it  f 
A,  It  was  on  Sunday, 
a  The  2d  of  April  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  an  Address  of  that  description  posted  up 
any  where  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Where? 

A,  At  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets. 
Q.  Of  Johnstone  ?  ^  ^  . 

A.  Yes.  'f 

Q.  Can  you  mention  the  particular  place  where  you  saw  *.. 
It? 
A.  They  call  it  Rankin  Street 

Q.  On  what  day  P 

A.  On  Sunday. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  where  that  is  P  Is  it  near  the  Chapel 
gate;  or  where  is  it  ? 

A.  It  is  just  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  observation  of  the  mob,  that 
you  have  spoken  about,  did  you  hear  any  conversation  about 
an  Address  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  All  that  you  heard  was  about  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, that  you  have  mentioned  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  observed  Walker  and  Speirs,  did  not  you  P 

A*  Yes. 

Q«  Did  they  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  way  gene* 

rally  ? 
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A.  The  person  I  happened  to  meet  with,  and  sent  for 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  James  Speirs ;  and  I  kn 
James  Speirs  .was  likely  to  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
least  I  thought  so. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — I  cannot  take  that  down. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury . — Can  you  condescend  upon  the  < 
lour  of  the  jacket  ? 

A.  It  was  dark. 

Q.  What  colour  was  it,  blue—or  green  ? 

A.  Neither ;  it  was  dark  corduroy  or  velvetera. 

Mr  SoUcitor-General.'^'Do  you  recollect  any  thing 
Lang's  dress  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  every  part  of  it,  except  d  cap  tl 
he  wore. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A,  It  was  a  rough  hairy  cap. 

Lord  Justice  Clerh^-You  saw  Lang  the  first  time  at  y< 
mill,  did  you  recognize  him  in  the  crowd  at  the  Old  Mill 
terwards  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.'-^Yfds  he  with  the  party  ^ 
came  first  to  your  mill  ? 

^.   jl  es. 

Mr  Thomas  Watt— ««oor». 
Examined  by  Mr  Maconochie. 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  company  of  Watt,  Log 
and  Company  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  They  have  a  cotton  mill  at  Johnstone  ? 

A,  They  have. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  mill  being  stopped  at  any  t 
in  April  last  P 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  ? 
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^  Monday  the  3d  of  April. 
Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  be  at  Che  mill  that  morning? 
A.  Immediately  after  the  crowd  presented, themselves  to 
the  front  of  the  work,  I  was  sent  for. 
Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  mill  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  what  hour  was  this  ? 
A.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
Q.  Did  you  get  to  the  mill  P 
J.  I  did. 

(^  Was  there  a  crowd  there  ? 
J.  There  was. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  continue  there  any  time  after  you  vrete 
there? 

J,  It  was  just  beginning  to  move  away  when  I  reached 
the  front  of  the  work. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  it  move  ? 

J.  It  moved  directly  towards  Mr  Houstoun'^s  work. 

Q.  Which  of  Mr  Houstoun'^s  works  ? 

A.  What  is  called  the  Old  Mill. 

Q.  How  far  off  is  that  mill  from  yours  ? 

A.  A  very  little  distance ;  about  a  gun-shot. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  Mr  Houstoun's  mill  ? 

A.  They  went  directly. 

Q.  When  you  got  to  Mr  Houstoun'*s  mill,  what  did  you 
see? 

A,  The  crowd  had  presented  themselves  in  front  of  Mr 
Houstoun'^s  mill  in  the  siame  manner. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr  Houstoun  there  ? 

A*  He  was  just  entering  the  crowd  when  I  came  up  tx> 
him ;  he  was  rather  before  me  ;  he  entered  before  I  came 
up. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  along  with  Mr  Houstoun  i 

A*  None^  that  I  observed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  join  him  from  the  crowd  ? 

A,  As  soon  as  ever  I  got  up  to  him,  two  came  out  of  the 
crowd  and  spoke  to  him. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  the  name  of  either  of  those  two  men  ? 

A,  I  knew  one  of  them  personally. 
'  Q.  Who  was  he? 

J.  Waflkert 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

ji.  James. 

Q.  Was  that  the  other  man  that  was  with  him  P  (pcinU 
trig  to  the  prisoner.) 

A.  I  should  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

A.  One  of  the  two  that  came  up  to  Mr  Houstoun  was  a 
person  I  had  never  seen  before,  that  I  know  of;  this  may 
be  him,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A.  Like  a  weaver  or  a  cotton-spinner. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  his  jacket  ? 

A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  fustian  jacket: 

Q,  What  colour  was  it  ? 

A    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Dark  or  light  ? 

A    Rather  dark. 

Q.  Did  either  of  the  men  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun. 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Which  of  them  ? 

A.  It  was  Walker  that  I  heard  speak  to  Mr  Houstoon* 

Q.  What  did  he  say  f 

A*  Before  I  got  up  to  Mr  Houstoun,  Mr  Houstoun  had 
asked,  "  What  do  you  want  here  ?^ 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  ask  that  ? 

A.  I  did  not ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  asked  that* 

Q.  What  did  Walker  say  to  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  When  I  got  up  to  Mr  Houstoun,  Walker  was  in  the 
act  of  saying,  ^^  We  wish  all  public  works  to  stop,  because^ 
if  they  do  not  stop,  and  any  damage  be  sustained  by  dttir 
not  stopping,  we  wish  to  inform  the  proprietors  that  dicy 
must  expect  no  recourse  on  the  Provisional  GrOTemment^ 

Q.  Did  Mr  Houstoun  make  any  reply  to  that  i 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 
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J.  He  said,  ^^  Is  that  all  you  want  T  > 

Q.  Any  thing  more  ?  . 

A.  Walker  replied,  "  It  is.^  Mr  Hoiistoun  thea  said, 
"  Very  well,  I  shall  not  expect  any  recourse  from  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  therefore  you  had  better  go  away.'' 

Q.  Did  any  further  conversation  take  place  i 

A.  Nothing  further,  they  moved  away  directly. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  either  that  day,  or  the  day  before,  a^ 
Address  i 

A.  I  saw  an  Address  the  day  before. 

Q.  On  the  Sunday  that  was  i 

X  That  was  stuck  up  upon  the  church  porch  upon  Sun^ 
day. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I  did  read  a  part  of  it ;  but  it  was  very  wet  on  going 
into  the  churchi  and  it  was  stuck  very  high,  and  I  could 
baldly  make  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  beginning  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  was  it  addressed  i 

A.  Addressed  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  another  copy  of  that  Address  i 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Grant — He  afterwards  saw  another  Address,  but 
W  he  can  say  it  was  a  copy,  I  do  not  see. 

Mr  Jlf oconocAi^.— Did  you  afterwards  see  another  Address? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  i 

A*  I  imagine  it  to  be  the  same ;  it  began  in  the  same 
Qumner. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  another  ? 

J.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  that  ? 

A.  In  Mr  Logan's  house,  between  the  church  time  on 

Sunday. 
Q.  What  was  that  one  you  saw  on  the  porch  about  ? 
A.  I  took  it  to  be  exacdy  the  same. 
Q*  Tell  us  what  it  was,  as  far  as  you  recollect  it  ? 
J.  I  did  not  read  any  considerable  part  of  it;  it  was  ad- 
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\  d^Msed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  I 
^d  not  read  many  lines  of  it,  for  I  did  not  think  it  was  d 
a  very  serious  codsequence,  going  into  church. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  how  it  was  ingned  i 

A,  No  ;  it  was  dated  Glasgow,  the  Ist  of  April. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  more  at  the  bottom  of  it  P 

ji.  No  I  did  not. 
•   Q.  Did  it  bear  by  whose  order  it  was  stuck  up  ? 

A.  By  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Provisional  Gknrenw 
ment,  I  believe ;  I  am  not  positive,  though  I  think  that  was 
it. 

Q.  You  saw  an  Address  at  Mr  Logan^s  house;  look  al 
that,  {handing  a  paper  to  the  witness)^  is  that  similar  to  the 
one  you  saw  at  Mr  Logan'^s  house  ? 

Mr  Grant.'^T^he  question  is,  is  that  similar  to  the  one 
you  saw  in  Mr  Logan'^s  house  ? 

Lord  Jtistice  Clerk. — He  is  asked  that  question ;  he  liaf 
not  given  the  answer  yet. 

Mr  Grant, — If  your  Lordship  thinks  the  question  can  be 
asked,  I  do  not  press  my  objection. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — ^No  doubt,  if  you  see  an 
Address  on  the  wall,  which  a  man  has  read,  yoo  may  ask 
whether  another  paper  is  similar  to  it. 

Mr  Ch'oni. — He  says  he  read  but  a  few  lines  of  it. 

Mr  Maconochie^'^Is  that  similar  to  the  one  you  saw  o& 
the  wall  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr  Grant. — ^He  does  not  remember  the  one  he  read  6a 
the  wall,  and  then  he  sees  another  in  Mr  Logan's  house,  of 
which  he  read  but  a  few  lines. 

Ijord  Jtistice  Clerk. — He  is  asked  whether  it  is  similai^  to 
the  one  he  saw  on  the  wall,  and  he  says  yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  iS^^A^rd.-— Though  be  cannot  leecd- 
lect  what  was  in  that  on  the  wall,  yet  he  may  be  asked  whe- 
ther that  was  similar  to  it. 

Lord  Jtistice  Clerk.^^I  have  it  in  this  way— -^<  I  saw  an 
Address  stuck  upon  the  church*porch,  on  Sunday,  on  gomg 
to  the  church ;  it  was  dated  GUu3gow,  the  first  of  April,  b} 
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pot  certain.^ 

Mr  GVan^.— Then,  if  your  Lordship  it  of  opinion  that 
that  is  enough  to  let  in  evidence  of  another  paper,  whieh  is 
put  into  his  hands,  as  to  which  he  is  asked,  whether  it  is  si« 
milar,  they  may  prove  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — No,  not  unless  it  is  siodlar 
to  that  on  the  wall ;  he  sees  a  paper  on  the  wall,  and  recoU 
lects  the  purport  of  it,  then  surely  you  may  say,  is  this  like 
that,  or  is  it  like  it  in  any  part  ? 

Mr  Gra/i^.— Any  objection  of  mine  on  this  point  is  to  the 
use  they  are  to  make  of  the  paper. 

Mr  Maconochie. — ^You  read  the  paper  at  Mr  Logan'^s  en- 
tirely? 

A.  Entirely,  and  part  of  it  twice  over. 

Q.  Is  that  paper  you  have  now  in  your  hand,  similar  tq 
the  one  you  saw  at  Mr  Logan'^s  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Was  your  mill  stopped  upon  that  day  ? 

J*  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue  so  ? 

A.  For  the  whole  week,  I  believe. 

Q.  Why  was  it  stopped  ? 

A.  The  spinners  did  not  seem  willing  to  work. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  crowd  had  been  there  ? 

A,  While  the  crowd  was  there ;  part  of  the  spinners  had 
come  in  after  breakfast,  and  part  did  not  come  back  at  all. 

Q,  IHd  it  appear  to  you  that  they  did  not  come  back  ow. 
ing  to  intimidation  ? 

A*  A  good  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the 
othor  millsy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johnstone,  stopped  that 
day? 

A.  I  believe  they  were  all  stopped  after  this ;  thb  was  the 
first,  I  believe. 

.  Q.  I^  you  observe  the  crowd  leave  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  ? 

AL  At  themoaiait  that  Mr  Houstoun  made  the  reply,  *<  I 
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shall  not  expect  «iiy  recovrsfe  cm  the  Provisional  Gotemni€Dt 
therefore  yoii  may.fp  9way,^  they  moved  away. 

Q.  Did  you  obsg^ve  In  what  direction  they  went  ? 

A.  They  went  towards  Mr  King^s  mill. 

Q.  Is  M/  William  CampbelPs  house  in  that  direction  ? 

J.  Mr  WUlwn  Campbeirs  house  is  dose  by  Mr  Hoo» 
toun'^s  mill. 

Q.  Did  they  go  past  Mr  Campbell'^s  house  ? 

A.  They  went  past  the  front  of  it  of  course ;  there  is  w 
other  way  of  going. 

Cross^xamined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  I  think  you  say  this  was  about  nine  o^clock  in  the  mom 
ing? 

A  Rather  after  that. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  your  mill  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  i 

A.  They  were  moving  away  from  it  when  I  reached  th( 
spot. 

Q.  Was  that  after  breakfast  ? 

A*  It  was  just  when  the  work  people  were  conung  hacl 
to  their  work  after  breakfast. 

Q.  And  they  went,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  sayt  di 
rectly  from  your  mill  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill,  the  old  null  i 

A.  They  did. 

Lord  Juatice  Cleric, — ^If  I  understood  you  right,  you  hai 
only  come  to  your  mill  after  breakfast ;  you  were  not  then 
when  the  people  came  to  your  mill  at  first  P 

A.  No,  I  was  not ;  the  people  were  just  coming  up  afte 
breakfast. 

Mr  Gron^.— And  the  crowd  were  then  moving  away  to 
wards  Mr  Houstoun's  mill  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Lord  Jtistice  CT^rAr.— -  What  is  your  breakfast  hour  ? 

A.  They  go  out  nt  nine,  and  come  back  at  three  quarttfi 
past  nine ;  but  then  our  hours  are  sometimea  a  little  bcibn 
the  day. 
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Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  tt  iitt  tiine  that  the 
pepple  were  returning  after  breakfast^  mi§t  Imtar  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  nine,  that  ihe  irowd  was  moving 
away  from  your  mill,  in  order  to  go  to  Mr  Houstoun'^s  mill  ? 

J.  They  had  set  themselves  there  at  the  time  the  people 
were  coming  from  their  breakfast;  but  just  at  I  reached  it, 
they  were  moving  away. 

Q.  And  you  reached  it  some  time  after  nine  o^clock  ? 

A.  Between  nine  and  ten. 

Reexamined  by  Mr  Maconochie. 

Q.  Was  Mr  Logan  there  at  the  time  that  you  went  to  the 
mill? 

A,  He  was  there  at  the  time  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  mill,  and  he  came  to  me  and  wished  me  to  go  down  to 
the  mill;  he  was  afraid  of  some  mischief;  and  when  we 
cached  the  mill^  the  crowd  were  going  away,  and  we  fol« 
Wed  it,  and  went  to  Mr  Houstoun'*s  mill. 


Robert  Stevensok— ^ziewm. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope* 

Q.  You  live  in  Johnstone,  I  understand  P 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  ? 

A,  I  superintend  Mr  Houstoun^s  works. 

Q.  The  Old  Mill,  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  those  mills  that 
bdoDg  to  him  ? 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  Were  you  in  Johnstone  in  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

I  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  particular  paper  posted  up  any 
^here  in  Johnstone,  about  that  time  P 
A     A.  Yes,  I  saw  it  on  Sunday,  when  I  was  going  to  church, 
nl     Q.  On  what  Sunday  P 
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A.  The  %i  of  April.'-  ' 

Q.  You  sav  a  paper  #here  ? 

A,  On  ^e  pUlar^of  the  chapel  gate  of  Johnstone. 

Q   You  mean  the  church  in  Johnstone  \ 
•     J.  Yes..      '" 

Q.  Therei^s^no  parish  church,  I  believe  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  This  was  going  to  church  ? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  y^u  read  this  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  that  you  saw  it  there  ? 

Am  It  was  the  only  time  I  saw  it  there ;  it  remained  tliere 
two  or  three  days ;  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  days  befere 
it  was  taken  down. 
'Q.  Did  you  see  it  two  or  three  days  afterwards  ? 

^.  I  think  so. 

Lord  Justice  Clerkm-^At  the  same  place  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Mr  Hcpe, — Did  you  read  it  upon  any  other  oocamon  but 
upon  that  Sunday  morning,  or  parts  of  it  i 

A.  I  looked  at  it  a  little,  but  did  not  read  much  of  it  af- 
terwards. 

Q.  Had  that  paper  any  title ;  and  what  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Q.  Had  it  any  date  P 

A.  It  was  dated  Glasgow,  the  first  of  April. 

Q.  Was  the  year  mentioned  P 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Had  it  any  name  at  the  bottom ;  or  did  it  bear  to  b^ 
issued  by  the  order  of  any  person  or  body  ? 

A>  The  Froviuonal  Gt>vemment 

Q.  At  the  bottom  of  it  P 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  where  it  was. 

Q.  Can  you  repeat  the  parts  of  it  that  you  read  i 

A.  It  wished  the  people  to  stop  work ;  and  if  xhey  did  not 
do  it,  they  would  be  considered  as  traitors  to  the  cause,  and 
treated  as  such  ;  or  something  of  that. 
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Q.  Look  at  this  paper,  and  see  whether  it  Contains  what 
u  saw  in  the  other  Address,  and^tellme  whether  you  be- 
9e  it  to  be  the  same,  or  similaTf  {j^Qtiding  a- paper  to  the 

i.  I  think  it  is  the  same.  ,  ^;  •  ^« 

)•  Are  you  certain  that  the  substan^  an  J  import  is  the 
le? 

d.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

3-  This,  you  have  stated,  was  upon  Sunday  the  second  of 
aril ;  now,  upon  the  following  day,  did  any  thing  take 
ce  within  your  observation,  at  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Old  Mill  ? 
i.  Yes;  there  was  a  number  of  people  came  down  there. 
Q.  At  what  time  ? 
A.  About  ten  o^clock,  I  think. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw ;  a  number  of  people  came  down 
the  Old  Mill  ? 
A*  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  number  might  there  be  ? 
A.  Two  or  three  hundred ;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Mr  William  Houstoun  at  the  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  came  down  shortly  after  the  crowd  came  down. 
Q.  Did  Mr  Houstoun  go  in  between  the  end  of  the  mill 
id  the  crowd  ? 

i.  He  came  round  by  the  end  of  the  mill  at  first. 
Q.  Did  he  advance  in  front  of  them  ? 
i*  The  crowd  made  a  cry,  "  Stop  the  mill,"  when  he  came 
ffwari 

Q.  Tell  us  all  that  yon  heard  ? 

A.  He  said, "  Any  person  that  he  knew  was  to  come  for- 
ard  to  tell  him  to  stop  his  mill." 
Q.  Did  he  ask  what  their  object  was  i 
A,  Nobody  came  forward;  and  there  was  a  committee 
ajcmg  themselves— *and  some  of  them  were  trying  to  form 
ring,— and  at  that  time  I  went  into  the  mill,  as  Mr  Hous- 
0  desired,  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
Q>  Was  a  ring  formed  ? 

d»  Yes,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  mill,  and  saw 
Mt  I  thought  l¥as  a  show  of  hands— a  ring  as  if  they  were 
XNOOg  some  person ;  I  did  not  see  them  come  from  the 


ring ;  I  went  out  in  a  little  after,  and  I  saw  Mr  Houston, 
and  two  men,  walking  up  the  bridge. 

Q.  Were  these  two  persons  apart  from  the  crowd  along 
with  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

^.  They  were  walking  like  among  the  crowds— the  crowd 
^as  all  about  them. 

•  Q.  Did  they  appear,  at  the  time  that  they  were  in  conveF- 
sation  with  Mr  Houstoun,  to  be  apart  from  the  crowds  by 
any  distance,  however  small  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  little  space  between  them-— 4hearowd 
was  a  little  clear  round  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  at  that  time — those  two 
men? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Look  at  the  man  at  the  bar— was  he  one  of  them  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  could  not  say  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  man  to  be  one  of  them  P  I  ask 
you,  upon  your  oath,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
whether  you  do,  or  do  not,  believe  him  to  be  one  of  them? 

A.  I  never  knew  the  man  before. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  do  you  now  believe  that  man  to  be  ope  of 
the  persons  ? 

ji.  By  what  I  heard  other  people  say. 

Q.  Do  you  now  believe  that  man  to  be  one  of  the  per* 
sons? 

Am  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  one. 

Q,  What  is  your  belief? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  the  man. 

Q.  You  are  bound  to  answer  my  questions.  Upon  your 
oath  do  you  believe  that  that  is  the  man  ? 

j4.  No,  I  could  not  say  that  he  is  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  ask,  or  did  anybody  at  the  moment  tdl  youy 
the  name  of  either  of  the  persons  then  with  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  Yes ;  Mr  Houstoun  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  the  name  of  dther  of  the  penon^ 
then  with  Mr  Houstoun,  and  from  whom,  at  the  moment? 

Mr  Grant.'-'l  submit  my  Lord,  we  are  not  entitled  to  keaT 
whether  this  man  inquired  the  person'^s  name  of  any  body^ 
and  whether  somebody  told  him  his  name. 
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Lord  ChlrfBa/ron  Shepherd.-^Verhs.jfs  not ;  but  you  may 
'ask,  whether  he  has  taken  steps  la  satisfy  himself,  4nd  them 
what  is  the  r  esult  in  his  mind.  ^ 

Mr  Grani. — He  does  not  recollect  the  man. 

Mr  -ffop^.— If  he  says  any  persoh  told  him  his  name,  I 
shall  call  that  person  now ;  I  submit  if  any  person  seeing  tlv^ 
eonduct  of  a  man,  asks  his  name  of  a  person  beside  him.— « 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — I  doubt  whether  you  can 
ask  that ;  if  any  body  called  him  by  name  at  the  time,  that 
you  might  give  in  evidence. 

Mr  Hope. — Did  you  hear  any  body  naming  those  two 
persons  with  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A,  No ;  I  did  not,  I  was  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Walker  ? 

I/ird  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — You  may  ask  him  whether 
he  asked  any  of  the  crowd  there  the  man'^s  name. 

Mr  Hope. — That  was  my  question. 

Mr  Graw^.— You  may  ask,  did  any  body  in  the  man'^s 
presence  name  him  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^-It  is  not  competent  to  ask 
who  he  asked  what  the  man^s  name  was  ;  nor  perhaps  whe- 
ther he  asked  any  of  the  crowd ;  but  if  he  asked  any  body 
what  was  such  a  person'^s  name,  that  is  evidence. 

Mr  Grant — In  the  presence  and  bearing  of  the  man  him* 
«elf,  which  would  amount  to  an  acknowledgment  by  him- 
self. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^No ,  I  think  that  is  admis- 
sible evidence ;  a  man  might  give  a  false  answer,  and  if  so— 
it  would  not  be  evidence  that  it  was  the  man ;  because  some- 
body said  that  was  his  name ;  but  only  it  is  an  admissible 
qaestion  to  ask  whether  the  witness,  at  the  time  of  that  trans- 
action, learnt  from  any  one  of  the  crowd  what  the  man^s 
name  was. 

Mr  Grant — I  take  your  Lordship  to  mean  this— if  any  of 
^  crowd  called  out  this  man''s  name. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — No ;  I  mean  this — suppose, 
duriiig  that  transaction,  that  witness,  from  curiosity,  if  you 
jdease,  had  said  to  any  of  that  crowd  there  collected,  and  ap- 
parently acting  together  with  the  prisoner,  **  Pray,  what  is 
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that  man''s  name  ?^*  and  tbey  bad  giyen  him  an  answer, 
James  Spein,  or  any  thing  dse,  that  would  be  admisnble 
evidence,  because  it  is  a  part  of  what  passes  when  the  tnuis- 
action  is  going  on.  If  he  asked  a  perscm  at  a  subsequrat 
time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  evidence. 

Ijord  Justice  Cleric. — No;  and  therefore  the  question  unght 
to  be  coupled  in  this  way — You  saw  those  two  men  waUdDg 
with  Mr  Houstoun ;  did  you  at  that  time  ask  what  the  name 
of  this  man  was  ? 

Mr  Gra/nt — It  would  not  become  me  to  reply  upon  your 
Lordship  on  any  thing,  but  I  know  your  Lordship^s  candour 
and  kindness.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  of  much  importaaee 
in  this  case ;  but  I  understand  perfectly  well,  that  any  thing 
that  is  said  by  the  crowd  at  the  time,  is  partof  thefwgen^ 
and  we  may  have  it  as  part  of  the  res  gesta;  the  acopimt 
which  any  body  gives  of  any  thing  at  the  time,  I  undentaad 
to  be  part  of  the  res  gestae  but  my  doubt  is,  whether  you  can 
take  from  any  body  that  was  there  their  account  as  evidence 
agtdnst  this  prisoner  at  the  bar  coming  from  that  crowd, 
which  you  would  not  take  from  any  other  person  who  gave 
you  the  account  at  any  other  time,  because  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  part  of  the  res  gesta. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  say,  that  there  must  be 
a  distinction  taken  :  supposing  there  had  been  an  indifloent 
by-stander,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  then  asking  him 
the  man^s  name  would  not  be  evidence ;  but  if  vmces  ftom 
those  who  at  present  appear  to  be  together,  forming  the  same 
party,  name  him,  whedier  it  comes  as  a  voluntary  effiiskm 
from  one  of  them,  or  a  voluntary  answer  to  a  question,  it  is 
still  part  of  the  transaction  going  on  there— whether  it  is  an 
answer  to  a  question  or  a  voluntary  effusion  of  the  person*! 
theire ;  but  when  I  stated  I  doubted  what  Mr  Hope  asked 
being  evidence,  I  thought  he  asked  what  somebody  said  nt 
■-'  a  different  time. 

Mr  Grant — If  your  Lordship  takes  that  distinctioiii  I  am 
answered. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  SJiepherd» — It  is  only  admissible  an- 
dence ;  I  do  not  say  it  proves  the  identity. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.-'^No ;  the  efiect  of  it  remains. 
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Mr  JETop^.-— Did  you  at  that  time,  asik  any  t>f  the  persons 
there^  the  name  of  either  of  the  men  with  Mr  Houstoun,  or 
did  you  hear  any  of  the  persons  of  the  crowd  mention  the 
name  of  either  of  those  two  men  at  the  time  ? 

A.  No ;  I  asked  none  of  them  that  time ;  but' I  heard  Mr 
Houstoun  ask,  who  was  the  little  man  with  a  corduroy 
jacket 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  tune  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  dress  had  the  person  on  ? 

A»  A  corduroy  jacket. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  with  a  corduroy  jacket  with 
Mr  Houstoun  ? 

il.  I  do  not  recollect  it 

Lord  Justice  CterJc^^You  had  not  observed  that  either  of 
the  two  men  with  Mr  Houstoun,  had  such  a  jacket  as  that  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr  Hcpe.-^Had  you  taken  any  notice  at  all  of  their  dress  ?   , 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Walker? 

J.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  him  but  once  or 
twice. 

Q.  Then  you  do  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James 
Walker? 

A.  X  es. 

Q.  Was  he  present  upon  that  occasion  ? 

if.  I  do  not  know— '-they  say  so. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  James  Walker  once  or  twice^ 
-^d  you  see  him  there  i 

J.  I  did  not  see  him  there ;  but  I  saw  him  at  the  Hagg 
MiU. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  crowd  leave  Mr  Houstoun's  mill  ? 

A.  No ;  I  was  in  the  mill  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  left  it  soon  afterwards  ? 

A.  Ye& 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  any  thing  of  the  crowd  i 

A.  I  went  up  to  the  Hagg  Mill,  between  twelve  and  one 
o^dock. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  crowd  about  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 
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A.  Yes ;  the  crowd  was  there  when  I  went  upL 

Q.  Did  that  appear  to  be  a  larger  cnwdthm  had  hem  ii 
theOldMiU? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  Consideriibly  larger  ? 

A*  jl  es* 

Q.  You  %aj  you  saw  James  Walker  at  the  Hagg  Mill? 

A*   xes. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  be  appear  to  be  a  leader  in  that  mob,  at  the  Hagg 
MiU? 

A.  I  considered  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  along  with  him,  who  teemed  to 
be  assisting  him  ? 

A*  One  Parker,  that  was  along  with  him  i 

Q.  Robert  Parker  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  man  at  the  bar  along  with  Walker? 

A.  I  could  not  say  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  he  was  ? 

A,  I  was  told  he  was  there. 

Mr  Grcmt.^'Do  not  tell  us  what  you  were  told. 

Mr  Hope.^^It  is  very  odd ;  you  will  not  answer  nqr^quei- 
tion, 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  third  person  that  was  along  with  Walker 
and  Parker,  and  assisting  them  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  third. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  those  persons  when  you  got  to  the 
HaggMUl? 

A.  Yes;  I  spoke  to  them — I  asked  for  the committeey 
when  I  went  there. 

Q.  And  did  those  three  persons  answer  ? 

A.  I  went  forward  to  Parker  and  spoke  to  him  first  I 
understood  he  was  chosen. 

Q.  Was  Walker  along  with  Parker  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  third  man  along  %ith  them 'at  the  time 
that  you  qx>ke  to  Parker?    '  ^  "* 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  Parker  ? 

A.  I  wished  him  to  clear  away  the  crowd  for  fear  they 
should  do  any  damage  to  the  mill ;  and  one  of  them  said,  if 
I  would  stop  the  mill,  they  would  soon  try  and  get  them 
away;  and  I  said  I  could  not  take  that  upon  me,  but- 1 
would  go  down  to  Johnstone  and  see  Mr  Houstoun. 

Q.  Was  that  addressed  to  those  three  persons  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  or  either  of  them,  and  which  of  them,  say 
any  thing  in  reply  to  that  ? 

i.  Walker  said  that  he  knew  Mr  Houstoun^s  mind  about 
that  already. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  further  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect  his  saying  any  thing  else. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  at  that  time,  an  old  man  at  a  part  of 
the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  about  him,  by  either  of  thoSb  three 
persons? 

A.  Yes ;  a  man  said,  ^^  See  and  get  that  old  fellow  down, 
and  we  will  get  away  the  crowd.*" 

Q.  Which,  of  the  men  said  that  ? 

i.  I  was  told  afterwards,  it  was  Speirs. 

Mr  6rran#.— Do  not  tell  us  that. 

Mr  Hope. — ^I  ask  which  of  those  three,-— you  have  named 
two  tjf  them? 

i«  It  was  the  third  man. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  was  said  ? 

A.  Says  he,  ^<  See  and  get  that  old  fellow  down,  and  we 
will  see  and  get  the  crowd  away  from  the  mill,''— the  crowd 
would  not  go  away  as  long  as  they  saw  that  man  there. 

Q.  Was  that  third  person  either  of  the  men  who  was 
along  with  Mr  Houstoun  at  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A*  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  him  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  men 
who  was  along  with  Houstoun  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  conversation  took  place  at  the  Hagg  Mill 
after  this,  with  those  three  persons  ? 

J.  There  was  no  other  conversation  that  I  had  with  them; 
I  went  and  I  told  them,  I  would  stop  the  mill,  and  tbey 
went  away  directly — they  cried,  For  Cartside  Mill. 

a  How  long  did  this  ocmversation  with  those  three  per- 
sons at  the  Hagg  Mill  last  i 

A.  Not  very  long-'-about  ten  minutes,  I  think,  idtogether. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  there  more  than  ten  minutes  befiore 
they  all  went  away  together, 

Q.  Did  your  conversation  last  all  that  time  P 

A.  No ;  I  spoke  but  very  few  words  with  themu 

Q.  Had  you  those  persons  in  your  view  during  the  gteater 
part  of  the  time  that  they  were  at  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  that,  at  the  time,  you  believed  that 
third  person  to  be  one  of  the  men  whom  you  saw  along  with 
Mr  Houstoun  at  the  Old  Mill.  I  now  desire  you  to  look  at 
the  prisoner,  and  say,  upon  your  oath,  whether  you  do  or  do 
not  believe  him  to  be  the  man  i 

A.  T  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the  man. 

Q.  I  wish  to  have  your  belief? 

A.  That  is  my  belief,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
there  or  not. 

Lord  Jtistice  C2^rA:.— Did  you  ask  his  name  at  the  timeof 
any  body  there  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  till,  I  think,  a  day  or  two  afker. 

Mr  jFfop^.— Did  you  ask  it  at  the  Old  Mill,  before  joa 
went  to  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes ;  his  name  was  asked  at  the  Old  MilL 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  crowd  had  left  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  No ;  the  crowd  was  away  before  Mr  Houstoun 
into  the  Old  Mill. 

Lord  JtiHice  Clerk.'-^Who  did  you  ask  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Walter  Wilson  that  I  asked  it  of. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  No ;  he  was  one  of  the  attenders  of  the  mill  • 


'  Q.  YcMi  say  you  had  this  man  in  your  eye  for  ten  mlhotes;         :^^ 
did  you  observe  his  dress  ?  *    =  ^'!^ 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect  it 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Cartside  Mill  with  the  crowd  P  ^V^ 

A.  No,.  ; 

Q.  Was  the  Hagg  Mill  stopped  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Do  you  know  that  the  Cartside  Mill  was  stopped  that 
day  likewise  ? 

A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  You  stopped  the  Hagg  Mill  at  the  time  you  said  you 
would? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  SandfoTiL^^Ax  what  time  was  the  Hagg  Mill  stopped  ? 

A.  I  think  it  might  be  about  one  o^clock. 


James  Macdougal*— ««2tiom. 

Examined  by  Mr  SoUdtor-General, 

Q.  Are  you  a  cotton-spinner  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
A,  At  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Mill. 
Q.  At  what  mill  ? 
A.  The  Laigh  Mill 

Q.  I8  that  what  is  caUed  the  Old  Mill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  in  April  last  ? 
i.  Yes. 

Q*  You  live  in  Johnstone,  do  you  P 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  seen  an  Address  of  any  kind 
posted  up  in  Johnstone  ? 
i.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  it  ? 
A,  On  a  Sunday  morning. 
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Q.  You  saw  an  Address  posted  up  in  Jdinstoiie  upo 
Sunday  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts? 

A.  Upon  the  comer  of  the  east  end  of  the  square. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  it  b^n  with,  do  you  reoolleet;  was  itad 
dressed  to  any  body  ? 

A*   jL  es* 

Q.  To  whom  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  particularly  the  words ;  but  it  was  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand. 

Q.  Do  yoii  recollect  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  bear  to  be  given  out  by  order  of  any  body? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  By  whose  order  ? 

A.  The  Provisional  Grovemment. 

Q.  By  order  of  the  Provisional  Government  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it  ? 

A.  I  could  not  recollect. 

Q.  Would  you  know  it  again  if  you  saw  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  that  paper  (handhtg  a  paper  io  ike  mitM*) 

A.  It  appears  to  be  something  the  same  as  that 

Q.  Read  it  to  yourself  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  in  substance  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q   You  saw  that  upon  the  Sunday,  I  think  yoa  817  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  early  in  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  first  or  second  of  April. 
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}.  Did  you  go  to  the  mill  i»  usual,  the  next  nKnrmng  f 

L  Yes. 

}»  Did  any  thing  remarkable  happen  at  the  mill,  in  the 

rse  of  that  day  ? 

f  •  Yes ;  there  were  a  crowd  coming  about  the  mill. 

}.  At  what  hour  was  that  ? 

4.  It  was  after  breakfast 

I.  Was  it  soon  after  breakfast? 

f.  Probably  about  half  an  hour,  or  three  quarters. 

I  What  did  they  do  ? 

(.  Somebody  went  to  the  manager  of  the  mill  and  told 

I.   . 

l  Who  is  the  manager  of  the  mill  ? 

f   Robert  Stevenson. 

J.  You  saw  the  crowd,  did  you  ? 

I.  Yes. 

}.  Did  you  hear  them  say  any  thing  ? 

t  Yes. 

J.  What  did  any  of  the  crowd  say  ? 

i.  They  cried  out,  "  Stop  the  mill.'' 

).  Did  the  mill  stop  ? 

(.  No;  it  did  not* stop  at  that  time* 

}•  Were  the  people  within  the  mill  alarmed  with  this  ? 

L  Yes. 

}.  What  happened  after  this  at  the  mill  ? 

t  Shortly  after  the  crowd  came  down ;  and  after  all  our 

kers  were  out,  Mr  Houstoun's  came  down. 

jord  Justice  Clerk. — Shortly  after  this  the  people  went 

of  the  mill,  did  they  ? 

I  Yes. 

Mr  Solicitor'Generai.-^^And  then  Mr  Houstouu  came? 

f .  Yes ;  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 

I.  What  wa3  the  number  of  the  crowd ;  a  hundred  or  a 

idred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  ? 

i,  I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

}.  But  there  was  a  considerable  crowd  ? 

i.  Yes. 

If  Mr  Hcmstoun  came  and  asked  what  ? 

/.  He  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  there. 
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Q.  Did  any  body  answer  him  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  crowd  cried  then  to  stop  the  mill. 

C2.  What  did  Mr  Houstoun  say  after  this  ? 

A»  I  do  not  recollect  that 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  do  any  thing  after  this  ? 

A.  After  that  Mr  Houstoun  was  standing  beside  them, 
and  shortly  after  he  came,  I  left  the  crowd  and  hitn  stand- 
ing speaking. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  do  any  thing  while  you  wwe 
there  ? 

A,  Nothing  more  then, 

Q*  You  can  tell  what  happened  before  you  went  away? 

A.  I  saw  Mr  Houstoun  and  them  speaking  together. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  the  whole  crowd ;  or  to  some  people 
out  of  the  crowd,  or  to  whom  did  he  speak  i 

A.  He  was  speaking  to  the  whole  crowd  at  the  time  I  was 
there. 

Q.  What  did  the  crowd  do— Did  they  send  any  of  their 
number  out  ? 

A,  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Q.  I  was  only  there  a  few  minutes  after  Mr  Houstoun 
came  down. 

Q*  Did  you  see  a  ring  formed  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  small  ring,  when  Mr  Houstoun  tms 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  come  out  from  that  ring? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr  Houstoun  speaking  to  any  piticukr 
persons  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  speaking  to  James  Speirs. 

Q.  You  know  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  him  speaking  to  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  ring  was  formed  ? 

A,  No ;  it  was  just  as  he  came  forward. 

Lord  Justice  Cferi.—- Just  as  Mr  Houstoun  cune  fbrwaid? 

A.  Yes. 


^  » 
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Mr  SoUcUor^Oeneral.'^Was  that  befcnre  the  ring  was 
formed,  or  after  ? 

J.  Just  as  Mr  Houstoun  came  forward,  they  stood  round 
him,  that  was  all  the  ring  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  else  in  conversation  with  Mr 
Houstoun  but  Speirs  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  that  they  call  James  Walker  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? 

if.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  else  there  that  you  knew  i 

A,  No ;  I  did  not  notice — ^no  person  particularly. 

Q.  At  that  particular  time  ? 

J.  No ;  because  I  was  standing  at  the  back  of  Mr  Hous- 
toun, and  in  a  short  time  I  left  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr  Houstoun  said  to  Speirs,  or 
what  Speirs  said  to  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  No ;  I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  what  they  were  say- 
ing. 

Q.  Did  any  conversation  take  place  between  them  ? 
A,  They  were  speaking  together. 

Q.  And  you  were  close  to  them  ?  " 

A.  Not  far  off. 

Q.  You  were  within  ear-^hot  of  them,  I  dare  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  conversation  take  place  between  them  i 

i.  They  were  speaking  together. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q*  You  must  have  heard  what  was  said-^what  was  the 
sabstance  of  what  passed  between  them  ? 

A,  They  were  saying  something  about  stopping  the  rm\]^ 

Q.  Who  said  about  stopping  the  mill  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  that  was  all  that  I  heard.  I  left  them 
At  that  time,  for  Mr  Houstoun  was  there  to  speak  to  them. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

A*  I  went  somid  the  other  side  of  the  mill. 

Q*  And  where  did  you  go  to  ? 

14 
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A.  I  stood  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  mill. 

Q.  IXd  you  see  what  became  of  the  crowd  ? 

j1.  Yes ;  they  all  went  up  the  street 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? 

A»  Straight  up  Collier  Street,  from  the  mill. 

C2.  What  was  Mr  Speirs^s  demeanour ;  how  was  he  look- 
ing, or  what  was  his  conduct,  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  that. 

Q.  Was  he  particularly  calm  ? 

A.  Yes ;  very  calm. 

Q.  IsthatMrHoustoun,orMrSprarsyouarespeakingof? 

A.  Mr  Speirs. 

A.  The  man  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Did  your  mill  stop  that  day  ^ 

A.  It  did  not  stop  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  it  stop  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  might  be  stopped  at  dinner-time. 

Q«  What  became  of  you  > 

A.  I  went  up  the  street. 

Q*  Did  you  return  again  to  your  work  ? 

A.  Not  till  the  mill  began  again,  on  Thursday. 

Q.  You  went  away  and  did  not  return  till  Thursday  i 

A.  Yes ;  the  mill  did  not  go  during  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  what  became  of  Mr  Houatoun  afker 
that  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  coming  up  from  the  mill,  before  the  crowd. 

Q,  Who  was  with  him  ? 

A,  I  saw  James  Speirs  along  with  him,  and  some  oClier 
men. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this,  that  you  saw  them  waltdng  up  i 

A,  It  wasjust  a  short  time  after  the  crowd  first  came  down; 
just  about  half  an  hour  after,  the  crowd  came  down. 

Q.  This  was  bef(»'e  the  crowd  went  away  ? 

A.  They  were  just  scaling  then,  from  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  Speirs,  who  more  was  there  with  Mr  Houstoun? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 
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Q»  Was  there  any  other  man  with  htm  but  Speirs,  at  that 
time  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  James  Walker  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  along  with  him  then  i 

A.  I  do  not  recollect — I  could  not  be  upon  my  oath  of 
that. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  with  him  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  there  were  two  or  three. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  that  man  was  Walker  or  not  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  far  off  at  the  time  ? 

A,  Perhaps  twenty  yards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  of  that  crowd  that  day  ? 

A,  I  saw  them  going  away  up  the  street 

Q.  Did  you  observe  what  became  of  Speirs  and  those 
other  men  that  you  saw  in  company  with  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  go  away  with  the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  going  up  the  street  together ;  but  I 
did  not  see  them  after  that. 

Q.  What  became  of  Mr  Houstoun  after  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  turning  the  comer,  up  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  by  Mr  Mills's. 

Q.  Tliat  was  away  from  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  Speirs  was  dressed? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  corduroy  jacket. 

Q.  Dark  or  light? 

A,  It  was  a  greenish  colour. 

Q.  Was  it  dark  ? 

i.  No;  it  was  not  very  dark;  but  it  was  not  a  white 
corduroy. 
Q.  Did  you  see,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  any  crowd  of 

pwple  assembled  any  where  ? 
i.  Yes. 

Q'  Where  was  it  ? 

vol.  ui.  E 


X  On  the  school  green. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  that  after  this  visit,  that  your  mill  had  had  from 
from  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  Was  it  soon  after  ? 

A.  No ;  it  was  some  time  after. 

Q.  Were  you  along  with  that  crowd— were  yon  in  it  ^ 

A,  Yes ;  I  was  up  at  the  time* 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  know  how  that  crowd  wis  called 
together  ? 

A.  No ;  I  heard  a  report  that  there  was  to  be  ameetiag 

Q.  You  were  in  the  crowd,  you  say  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  was  close  to  it 

Q.  Was  James  Sp^s  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  more  was  there  that  you  knew  ? 

A.  I  saw  Parker. 

Q.  What  is  he? 

A»  A  shoemaker. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  i 

A.  Robert. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Walker  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recoUect  seeing  him.  I  was  on  the  back- side 
of  the  ring. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  else  there— a  man  of  the  naae 
of  Smillie,  did  you  see  there  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know  that  man. 

Q*  What  did  you  see  take  place  there  P 

A'  I  was  at  the  back  side  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Was  there  a  ring  formed  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  who  was  on  the  inside  of  that  ring  ? 

A.  I  saw  Jem  Speirs. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  see  ? 

A.  I  saw  Parker. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 
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A.  Yes ;  there  was  another  man  that  I  did  not  know. 
Q.  How  was  that  other  man  dressed  ? 
A.  He  had  on  a  glazed  hat,  a  leather  hat^ 
Q.  What  did  you  see  take  place  m  that  ring  P 

A*  I  heard  one  of  those  Addresses  read.* 
Q.  Such  a  one  as  you  read  now  yourself  ^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  read  it? 

A.  I  could  not  see  the  man ;  I  was  on  t&e  hack  side,  I 
only  heard  it. 

Q.  Was  it  read  by  somebody  in  the  centre  within  the  ring  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  By  some  one  of  the  persons  within  the  ring  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  up<m  it  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  beard  some  remarks. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  were  ? 

A.  No ;  I  could  not  make  no  sense  of  the  words. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  it— I  did  not  hear  k  parti- 
eukrly. 

Q.  Let  us  hear  the  substance  of  it  i 

A.  I  cannot  give  it,  for  I  was  on  the  back  side  of  the  ring, 
and  could  not  hear  correctly. 

Q.  But  you  are  confident  it  was  all  read  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  all  read  or  not.    I 
heard  the  Address  read. 

Q.  You  were  quite  near  enough  to  hear  that? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  on  the  back  side. 

Q.  Then  there  were  reniarks  made  upon  it  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  the  substance  and  meaning  of  that  Address  ? 

A,  Yes,  there  was  something  of  that 

Q.  What  was  Speirs  doing  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  presided  over  this  meeting.'^ 

A.  I  could  not  say  who  presided  over  it. 

Q.  Was  there  nobody  chosen  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  heard  Parker  chosen. 
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Q.  You  heard  Parker  chosen  preses  of  that  meeting  ? 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  Who  proposed  him  ? 

A,  I  did  not  hear  that^ 

Q.  Did  nobody  propose  faim  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  nobody  propose  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  acted  as  preses  of  the  meeting,  however,  you  have 
told  us  r 

j1.  Yes ;  I  heard  him  chosen  preses. 

Q.  How  did  this  business  of  choosing  go  on  ? 

j1.  He  was  chosen  by  a  vote. 

Q.  Did  any  body  propose  him  for  this  vote  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Q.  Did  any  body  else  speak  within  that  ring? 

A.  I  heard  James  Speirs  speaking  something. 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  serve  you  to  tell  us  what  passed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  it  refer  to  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect.— I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  any 
thing  of  that. 

Q*  To  whom  was  thb  speaking  addressed  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  him  address  no  particular  person ;  it  was 
just  to  every  body  round. 

Q.  It  was  a  speech  to  the  meeting  ? 

j1.  He  was  speaking  some  few  words^ 

Q.  To  the  meeting? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  JvMice  Clerk, — ^Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  address- 
ed to  the  whole  meeting  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Mr  Solicitor  General, — ^Was  there  any  thing  said  about 
cotton- mills  there? 

A*  Yes ;  I  heard  it  proposed  to  stop  the  mills. 

Q.  To  stop  the  cotton-mills  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  that  proposal  come  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  Did  it  come  from  somebody  within  the  drcle  ? 

A.  Yes ;  or  about  the  ring.  I  could  not  say  whether  it 
came  from  the  ring,  or  the  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 

Lord  Justice  Cleric, — Did  you  know  who  said  it  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr  SoUdtor-Generai, — Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  by 
any  body  in  the  crowd,  about  where  they  were  going  to  ? 

A,  I  heard  them  say  that  there  were  some  mills  not  stop* 
ped,  and  that  they  would  stop  them. 

Q.  Was  this  agreed  to  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  It  appeared  to  be  the  common  sentiment  ? 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  agreed  to  ? 

A.  By  a  show  of  hands. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  put  about  showing  hands  ? 

Lord  Justice  C/^A:.-— Were  they  desired  to  show  hands 
and  agree  to  it? 

^.    X  6S* 

Mr  SoUdtor-General.'^Who  desired  them  to  show  hands 
in  that  manner  ? 

At,  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  I  was  a  little  behind  at  that  time, 

Q.  Did  that  desire  come  from  the  ring  likewise  ? 

A.  Some  part  about  the  ring. 

Q.  This  wasagreed  to,  I  think  you  say , by  a  show  of  hands  ? 

A.  Yes 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  remain  together  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  body  intimate  any  opposition  to  this  stoppage? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  crowd  remain  together  after  this  ? 

A.  They  went  away  after  that. 

Q.  Immediately? 

A,  Yes ;  shortly  afterwards. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  to  ? 

i.JThey  went  away  up  to  the  head  of  Macdougall  Street, 
and  up  by  the  Hagg  Mill. 

Q.  Did  you^lgo  with  them  ? 

^.  No ;  I  stopped  upon  the  green. 
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Q.  Did  you  s^  any  more  of  the  proceedings  of  that  mob  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  Who  read  the  Address  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  man ;  I  only  heard  the  AddrdMiiad 
Q.  You  know  a  man^s  voice  occasionally  ? 
A.  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  give  my  oath  of  it. 
Q.  You  heard  the  voice  Uiat  read  it  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  voice  do  you  believe  it  to  be  ? 
j1.  I  believe  it  to  be  Walker'^s. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  heard  some  one  of  the  ctcmd  lay^ 
they  were  going  to  the  Hagg  Mill  P 
A.  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Gra/fit. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  with  the  glazed  hat  that  you  h^e 
spoken  of,  that  was  at  the  green } 

A'  I  did  not  know  that  man. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  buinnesB? 

A,  I  saw  him  in  the  ring,  along  with  the  rest 

Q.  Did  he  mak  a  speech  ? 

A>  I  did  not  hear  him  make  any  speech. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  Hagg  Mill  from  the  green  i 

A,  Only  the  top  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  remained  on  the  green,  you  say  ? 

-/f  .  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  see  the  crowd  go  to  the  Hi^ 
Mill  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  saw  them  go  up  Macdougall  Street  P 

A.  Yes,  by  the  head  of  Macdougall  Street. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  that  ? 

Ji»  x  es* 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Solidtar^General. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  Hagg  Mill  from  the  end  of  Macdougall 
Street  ? 
A.  Not  very  far— I  cannot  say  how  far. 
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Q.  How  far  is  it"-*is  it  many  hundred  yards,  or  what  ? 

A.  It  is  more  than  that — I  cannot  say  the  distance. 

Q.  Is  it  just  about  the  top  of  Macdougall  Street  ? 

J.  No ;  It  is  eastward  from  it. 

Q.  Not  a  very  great  distance  from  it  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Does  Macdougall  Street  lead  to  the  Hagg  Mill  ?  * 

A.  Yes ;  but  not  from  the  green* 

Lord  JiiHice  Cferft.— Did  you  see  the  crowd  actually  at 
the  head  of  Macdougall  Street  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a  mill  called  the  Cartside  Mill ;  is  diat  near 
the  Hagg  Mill? 

A,  Yes ;  it  is  just  a  little  higher  than  the  Hagg  MilL 

Mr  SoUcUor-General.^^'WhaX  induced  you  to  remain  off 
wcnk? 

Lard  Justice  Clerk, — What  induced  you  to  remain  off 
work? 

A,  There  were  none  of  the  men  at  work  then,  the  mills 
were  all  stopping. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  reason  for  stopping,  except  that 
the  rest  did  not  go  on  ? 

A.  No. 

Q«  You  retumed  '<hi  the  Thursday,  you  say  ? 

A,  Yes. 

hyrd  PitmUly.^^W^is  silence  observed,  while  the  Address 
usicadiag? 

A.  Yes ;  they  were  very  attentive,  but  silence  was  not  or- 
dered. 

Q,  Did  they  appear  to  agree  about  the  Address^  or  dis- 
sent from  it? 

A.  Yes ;  some  of  them  did  agree  to  it. 


Alexander  Macneil*— ^nvorie. 

Examined  by  Mr  Mcuxmochie. 

Q.  You  are  a  cotton-spinner  at  Mr  Hmtstoun^s  mitt  i 
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J,  Yes. 

Q.  At  which  miU  ? 
A.  At  the  Old  MUl. 

a  Were  you  so  in  the  month  of  April  last  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  mill  stopping  work  in  April. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  in  April  was  it  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  third,  the  first  Monday  of  ApiiL 
Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  came  to  the  mill  that  day  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  ? 
A.  About  eleven  o^clock,  I  think. 
Q.  That  was  after  breakfast? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  crowd  do  when  they  came  to  the  mill  ? 
A*  They  just  came  to  the  mill. 
Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  ? 
A*  I  heard  them  speaking. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  that  was  said  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  came  for  ? 
A.  I  did  not  hear  any  words  siud. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  in  the  crowd  that  you  knew  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  saw  several. 
Q.  Be  so  good  as  mention  their  names. 
A.  I  saw  one  of  the  name  of  James  Walker,  I  thinky  and 
one  of  the  name  of  James  Speirs. 

Q.  Is  that  him,  {pointing  to  the  prisoner.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them  P 

A.  Just  in  the  crowd  the  same  as  the  rest, 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr  Houstoun  there  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr  William  Houstoun  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  f 

A.  He  was  standing  anent  them. 

Q.  Before  them  P 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  speaking  to  any  body  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  speaking  to  the  crowd.        ' 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  any  of  the  crowd,  whcnn  you  knew, 
speaking  to  Mr  Houstoun  i 

A.  Mo ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner,  Speirs,  speaking  to  Mr 
Houstoun  that  day  ? 

ij  N  o,  I  did  not,  at  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  near  him  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  see  Walker  near  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  leave  the  Old  Mill  soon  ? 

A.  I  left  the  crowd  there. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — Did  you  hear  Speirs  speak  to  Mr 
Houstoun  any  where  ? 

A*  I  saw  him,  after  they  scaled  the  mill,  going  up  the 
hill  with  him,  but  I  could  not  say  that  he  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  You  saw  him  going  up  the  hill  P 

A.  By  Mr  Campbell's. 

Q.  With  James  Walker  ? 

A.%  '  jl  es« 

Q.  After  they  were  going  from  the  mill  ? 

A*  jl  es« 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  Mr  Houstoun,  and  Walker, 
2ffid  Speirs  at  this  time  .^ 
A.  I  was  at  a  little  distance. 

Q.  How  far    twenty  yards  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  was  about  that. 

Q.  How  was  Speirs  dressed  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  jacket  had  he  on  ? 

A.  I  dp  not  know. 

lAr  Mcuxmochie. — Were  you  at  the  School  Green  that 

day? 

A,  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  in  that  crowd,  that  yoa  knew  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  wa«  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smiilie,  I  thiak^  Imd 
Walker,  and  James  Speirs,  and  one  of  the  name  of  Parker. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? 

A.  Thiey  were  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  Was  there  a  circle  formed  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  ixxly  in  the  middle  of  it  P 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Q.  What  was  done  P 

A.  They  were  speaking ;  I  could  not  tell  what  was  saul. 

Q«  Were  you  on  the  outside  P 

A.  Yes. 

■Q.  Was  there  any  thing  read  P 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  Proclamatioa  read. 

Q.  Who  read  it  ? 

A.  James  Walker. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  Proclamation  was  it  ^ 

A*  I  saw  it  up  in  the  corners  on  the  Sunday  momiog 
before  that 

Q.  In  the  comers  of  the  streets  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  upon  the  Sunday ^F 

A»  I  saw  one  upon  the  chapel  gate,  as  I  was  going  to 
church. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  f 

A.  Why^  I  cannot  say  I  did,  at  that  time;  I  saw4»ie 
down  at  the  end  of  the  town,  in  another  comer. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  Proclamation  addressed  P  daf  oo 
remember  the  beginning  of  it  P 
A,  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  Did  you  read  it  f 
A.  No,  but  I  heard  it  read. 
.    Q<  Would  you  know  it  again  if  you  were  to  see  it  P 

14 
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J.  I  am  not  certain  of  that.   {A  paper  was  handed  to  the 
wHnesa.)  Yes^  that  is  the  paper. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  paper  i 

JL  It  is  the  saine  paper;  it  is  the  same  reading. 

Q.  Walker  read  that  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  observation  made  by  any  of  the  crowd  i 
did  any  body  speak  i 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  recollect  any  thing  being  said. 

Q.  Was  there  a  preses  chosen  i 

A,  I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  any  hands  held  up  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  saw  that. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  ? 

A.  1  could  not  tell  you,  for  I  was  at  a  little  distance. 

Q.  Was  that  after  or  before  the  Address  was  read  by  ^ 

Walker  i 

A.  I  think  it  was  before. 

a  Did  you  see  what  Speirs  did  at  that  time? 

A,  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  saw  him  inside  the  circle,  but  you  did  not  sec 
him  speak  ? 

A,  I  heard  the  man  speak  two  or  three  words,  but  what  «. 

they  were  to,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  And  this  was  after  the  Address  was  read,  was  it  ? 

A,  I  think  it  was  before. 

Q.  Did  yoa  see  the  crowd  go  away  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  go  ? 

A»  They  all  went  away  in  a  crowd. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  they  go  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  they  all  went  away  in  a 
body. 

Q.  You  know  what  street  they  went  to  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not,  for  I  remained  on  the  green. 

Q.  Did  they  go  in  regular  order  ? 

A.  I  cannot  really  say  they  did  go  in  r^ular  order. 

Q.  You  have  seen  soldiers  marching  f 

^.Yes. 
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Q.  Did  they  go  in  that  order  any  of  them  i 

A»  No,  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  them  went  in  any  order. 

Q.  Were  many  of  them  in  a  breast  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say^  they  were  going  just  all  in  a  body. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  about  mills  at  that  meet- 
ingf 

A^  No^  I  did  not ;  I  heard  nothing  but  the  Proclamation 
read,  and  any  other  words  that  passed,  I  could  not  tell. 

Cross^exammed  by  Mr  Grani. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  about  mills  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  My  learned  Friend  has  asked  you  abopt  the  order  that 
they  marched  in,  had  they  any  weapons  of  any  kind  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Clubs  or  sticks  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Sticks  or  staves  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Any  flags  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  appointed  a  captain  or  a  leader 
to  march  diem  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Any  body  falling  them  in  in  regular  order  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  there  with  a  glazed  hat  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  I  did. 

Re^xammed  by  Mr  Maconochie, 

Q.  You  saw  a  man  of  the  name  of  SmiUie  there^— njbat 
dress  had  he  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 
Q.  Had  he  a  glazed  hat  \ 
A.  Yes,  I  rather  think  he  had. 
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John  Houstoitn— ^worw. 
Exammed  by  Mr  Hope* 

Q.  Are  you  a  cotton-spinner  with  Mr  William  Hous- 
toun? 

A.*  jCes* 

Q.  At  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  mill  was  stopped  in  the  begin 
ning  of  April  last  i 

jlt   X  es* 

Q.  What  day  was  it,  do  you  know  i 

A,  It  was  upon  Monday^  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Which  day  of  April  ? 

A.  The  third. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen  ?  did  any  persons  come  to  the 

Old  msL? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  great  crowd  came. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr  William  Houstoun  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  before  Mr  Houstoun  came 
up? 

Ji»  ices* 

Q.  What  had  they  said  when  they  came  up  in  front  of 
the  mill  ? 

A.  They  said  nothing  to  us. 

Q.  Did  they  say  for  what  purpose  they  came  ? 

A  No,  they  did  not ;  we  came  out  of  the  mill. 

Q.  After  Mr  Houstoun  came  up,  what  did  they  say  i 

A.  We  turned  back  down  to  the  mill. 

Q«  Did  you  hearwhat  the  crowd  said  ? 

A.  Mr  Houstoun  stopped  them,  and  asked  what  they 
wanted,  and  a  good  many  said  they  wished  the  mill  stopped. 

Q.  What  followed  that  ? 

A.  He  asked  by  what  authority  they  came  to  stop  his 
null;  and  James  Speirs  said,  by  the  public  at  large. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  at  the  bar  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  the  authority  of  the  public  at  hirge  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  JamesWalker  F 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  iu  the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  along  with  Speirs  at  that  time  ? 

A,  I  could  not  just  see  whether  they  were  standing  to- 
gether at  the  time  or  not,  but  they  were  both  in  tbecniwd. 

Q.  Were  they  standing  near  each  other  i 

A,  They  were  not  far  separate  ? 

Q.  Did  Speirs  appear  to  you  to  be  active  in  that  crowd? 

A.  Him  and  Walker  were  the  two  activest  that  I  saw  in 
that  crowd. 

Q.  After  that  was  said,  did  Mr  Houstoon  say  any  thing 
else  to  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  asked  James  Speirs  if  he  would  answer  &r 
the  whole. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  make  any,  and  what  reply^  to  that  ? 

A,  He  said,  he  would,  if  they  gave  him  aathorityi 

Q.  Was  any  thing  done  after  Speirs  made  this  r^ly  i 

A.  There  was  a  ring,  and  there  was  men  to  be  ckosen  to 
speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  but  I  left  them  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  people  say  that  they  were  to  choose 
somebody  for  that  purpose  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  they  said  ? 

A.  No,  I  4o  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  further  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  crowd  at  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  went  by  the  back  side  of  the  mill^  and  I  saw 
James  Speirs  and  Mr  Houstoun,  coming  up  in  front  of  the 
mill. 

Q.  Was  that  man  Walker  along  with  them  at  thattiias? 

A.  I  really  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  appear  to  be  apart  from  the  crowd  at 
that  time  i 

A.  Yes,  the  crowd  was  behind  them  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  clear  space  between  theniy  however 
small  that  space  might  be  ? 

A»  I  could  not  justly  say. 

Q.  As  you  cam^  round  to  the  back  of  the  mill,  did  you 
meet  them  ? 

if*  jl  es* 

Q.  Did  you  get  near  them  ? 

A.  Noi  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said  by  Speirs  or  Mr  Hous- 
toan? 

J.  So,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  crowd  leave  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  them  ? 

A.  YeS|  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Were  you  along  with  the  crowd  at  Mr  Campbell's 
bouse? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sort  of  halt  made  there  by  the  crowd  ? 

A  Yes»  there  was. 

Q.  Is  Mr  William  Campbell's  in  the  way  between  the 
Old  Mill  and  the  School  Green  i 

Jl*  jCes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  or  done  at  the  time  the  crowd 
halted  ? 

A,  They  made  a  ring. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  within  the  ring  ? 

A,  Yes,  James  Speirs  was  in  the  ring. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  the  meeting  ? 

A,  He  spoke^  but  what  he  said^  I  did  not  hear. 

Q. .  Did  you  hear  the  substance  of  it  P 

A.  N09 1  did  not 

Q.  About  what  numbers  do  you  suppose  the  crowd  con- 
sisted of  at  that  time  f 

A.  I  could  not  say  the  numbers. 

Q.  Was  it  a  great  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  very  great  crowd. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  Speirs  was  speaking,  were  you  be- 
hind the  crowd  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  back  circle,  or  some  distance  from  them  ? 

A.  In  the  back  circle. 

Q.  Then  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  although  you  were 
standing  in  the  back  circle,  you  did  not  hear  what  was 
said  ? 

A*  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  speak  at  that  time  but  Speirs  ? 

A,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  they  break  up  after  this  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  the  crowd  go  to  then  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  after  that  on  the  School  Green. 

Q.  Did  you  go  along  with  them  to  the  School  Green  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  saw  them  afterwards  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  in  what  sort  of  way  they  proceeded 
or  walked,  either  from  the  Old  Mill,  or  from  this  meeting  at 
Mr  CampbelPs ;  were  any  part  of  them  in  a  kind  of  march- 
ing order  ? 

A.  They  were  standing  three  and  four  in  a  breast* 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — In  going  away  from  Campbell**s  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  leaving  CampbelPs. 

Mr  ^0^^.— Did  you  see  who  was  in  the  first  line  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  appear  to  be  the  same  crowd  i 

A.  Yes  it  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  saw  done  at  the  School 
Green  ? 

A.  The  crowd  was  gathered  when  I  got  down  there,  and 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  James  Speirs,  and  Walker,  and  an- 
other  man,  in  the  centre  of  the  ring. '. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  other  man  was  ^ 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Parker  there  ? 

A*  He  was  chosen  preses. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q»  Pid  wy  perspn  prc^^e  F«rker  to  b^  preses  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  obseirve  how  he  wa9  chosen  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  I  went  a  pace  back  from  the  nng  at 

th^tim^t 

Q.  But  you  saw  him  act  as  preses  f 
A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  in  the  centre  after  that* 
Q.  Yqii  knew  he  W4«  preses  ? 
A.  Yes. 

a  Thei^  this  other  person  was  in  addition  to  Spears, 
Walker,  and  Parker,  the  preses  ? 
A:  xes* 

Q.  There  were  four  in  all  in  the  ring  ? 
A.  Y^ 

Q^  Did  you  observe  the  hat  of  th^t  fourth  man  P 
A  No,  I  did  mt. 

Q.  Did  ^sme&  Walker  do  any  thing  ? 
iX«  xes* 

Q  Whutdidhedo? 
A^  He  x^  ii  Proclami^tion. 
Q,  To  tbe  pec^e  ? 
A,  Yes, 

Q,  Yfhat  wa&.  this  Propl^imatioA  about  ? 
J.  About  stopping  ^1  public  lYorks. 

Q.  Di4  Walker  m^ke  9ny  renmrks  upon  thisi  Pcoclf^mir 
tipn? 

J.  H^  did,  but  %  could  not  repeat  the  word^  b?  usied. 

Q,  Was  it  approv^pg  of  the  PrqcJftTOition  ? 
•  4^  ye9,  H  wj|s. 

Q,  Enforcing  the  Froclfimation  ? 

Mr  Grant — ^What  w^  the  purport  of  them  ? 

SfrHope.^^W^^  he  enforcing  the  Proclamation  on  the 
people? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Read  that  paper,  fmd  see  whether  that  is  the  Prodama- 
tioD,  which  you  heard  re^d,  and  have  the  goodness^  in  read- 
uig  it,  if  you  r^coU^t  my  of  the  remarks  made  upon  particu- 

vo<..  JH.  F 
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lar  passages,  to  state  them,  or  the  substance  of  them,  {hand, 
ing  a  pcuper  to  the  witness.) 

Lord  Jitstice  Clerk, — You  heard  the  Prodamadon  read? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q  And  you  say  it  was  about  stopping  work?  do  you  le- 
member  any  more  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ? 

j4.  It  was  addressed  to  the  audience  who  were  there. 

Q.  Was  it  addressed  to  any  particular  class  of  people  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  What  did  this  Proclamation  appear  to  be  ?  a  Proda- 
mation  to  what  people  ? 

A.  It  said  to  Scotland,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland. 

Mr  Hope. — Read  it  over  to  yourself,  and  then,  if  you  re- 
member any  passages  upon  which  Walker  made  remarks, 
tell  us  what  those  passages  were,  and  what  the  remarks 
were. 

Mr  Grcmt — I  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  state  of 
this  question  is  this ;  the  witness  is  asked,  whether  he  heard 
a  paper  read ;  he  says,  he  did  hear  a  paper,  (^non  coiuki 
what  paper,)  read ;  then  he  is  asked,  whether  there  was.any 
thing  in  it  about  public  works ;  and  he  says,  there  was  stop- 
ping public  works ;  and  then  he  says,  I  remember  no  more 
of  it ;  it  is  said,  it  was  addressed  to  Scotland,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Ireland ;  and  then,  it  is  proposed  to  put  into  Us 
hands  another  paper,  and  then  to  ask  him.  Now,  sir,  look  at 
that ;  refresh  your  memory  with  what  is  put  into  your  hapcky 
and  tell  me  if  that  is  the  thing  you  heard,  of  which  you  have 
before  said  you  do  not  recollect  the  purport  of  it,  except  that 
it  was  about  stopping  public  works. 

Mr  Hope, — I  am  informed  the  witness  did  see  it  dflfr* 
where ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  will  not  assist  as  to  thb 
particular  Proclamation  that  was  re£ld. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — You  must  show  the  contents;  you 
have  gone  shorter  to  work  with  this  than  any  other  witness. 

Mr  Hope, — Walker  is  indicted  with  this  prisoner  at  the 
bar ;  we  have  served  notice  on  the  defendant  to  produce  aU 
the  copies  of  the  Address  of  that  title,  or  of  sucli  and  such 
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import,  or  any  similar  ones,  which  may  have  been  in  his 
possession  since  the  31st  of  March  last.    Walker,  who  is  in- 
dicted with  this  man,  has  absconded  :  we  cannot  serve  him 
with  notice  as  to  this  Proclamation ;  and  if  this  witness  states 
that  that  Proclamation  had  the  Address  your  Lordship  has 
mentioned,  it  is  regular  to  say  to  this  witness,  was  that  Ad- 
dress the  one  you  heard  read  i  One  of  the  strongest  instances 
of  this  line  of  examination,  was  in  the  case  of  Gerald,  in  1794, 
(and  the  principle  is  the  same,  in  both  Scotch  and  English 
law,)  where  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  insisted  on  the  clerk 
of  Court  reading  a  paper,  in  order  that  the  witness  might  be 
deared  to  say  whether  or  not  the  speech  that  he  heard  spoken 
was  the  same  that  he  heard  read,  or  whether  it  was  not  the 
whole  in  substance.    But  we  can  ask  some  other  questions 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  contents  of  the  Proclamation  which 
Walker  read. 

Mr  Grcmt — ^Now,  my  Lord,  I  think  it  may  save  time  if 
we  state 

Mr  -Hop^.— We  have  some  other  questions  to  ask  first. 
Did  you  see  any  paper  posted  up  any  where  in  Johnstone, 
or  the  neighbourhood  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  saw  two. 

Q.  When  was  that  P 

J.  I  saw  them  up ;  they  were  posted  up. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  upon  the  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  porch  of  the  church. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  title  of  that  Address  ?  what  was 
U  called  ? 

A.  It  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
md  Ireland. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin  ?  what  was  the  substance  of  the  first 
lenteDce,  do  you  remember  ? 

J»  1  do  not  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  part  of  the  substance  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  it  was  about. 

J.  I  did  not  mind  what  it  was  about;  I  onlyread  it  once. 
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Q.  Did  it  ooataiQ  any  thing  about  stopping  works 

Mr  Grcmt'-^l  submit,  when  it  is  with  regard  to  thi 
and  contents  of  a  paper,  and  the  witness  says  be  d< 
know,  that  he  only  read  it  onoe,  it  i^  not  proper  to  pui 
witness  the  words. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — He  does  not  suggest  the  wcnn 
it  is  a  posted  up  paper  for  all  the  wcnrld  to  see. 

Mr  Ifape.'^WaB  there  any  tbiag  in  iX  about  |t< 
workP 

A,  I  cannot  say* 

Q.  At  the  time  you  heard  this  Proclami^tioii  n 
Walker,  the  next  day,  did  you  believe  it  to  be  tbfi 
which  you  had  seen  upon  the  Sunday  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did ;  he  said.it  was  the  same,  that  he  h 
ken  it  down  from  the  chapel  gate,  and  that  be  would 
up  again. 

Lard  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^Jiid  he  say  so  at  that 

A*  Yes* 

Mr  Hope.^^He  said  so  to  the  meetmg  i 

jbI»  X  es« 

( The  witness  read  the  paper.) 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  same  that  you  beard  re 
the  School  Green  P 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  there  is  the  passage  here,  beginning  <^  gold 
and  telling  them  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Spain ;  did  W 
make  any  remarks  upon  that  passage  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember ;  I  do  not  remember  the 
he  made  remarks  upon. 

Q.  Nor  the  remarks  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  enforcing  it  ? 

A.  The  crowd  gave  three  cheers  at  the  end  of  its  1 
read. 

Q.  And  Walker  was  approving  of  it  ? 

A»  Yes. 

Mr  Grant. — He  did  not  say  that 

Mr  Bdpe.'^W^s  be  condemning  it  ? 
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A.  No,  he  did  not  condemn  it ;  they  huiszaed  ftt  the  end 
of  every  paragraph. 

Lord  Jttstice  Clerk. — Before  the  cheers  were  given,  do  you 
mean  to  say  Walker  made  some  obBervations,  which  you  do 
not  recollect  P 
A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr  Hope. — Did  Speirs  say  any  thing  after  this  ? 
A.  Not  thbt  I  «^. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  object  of  the  meeting  Was, 
from  what  wfts  said  and  donef 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  heat  any  thing  proposed  or  agreed  to  ? 
A*  No,  I  did  not,  for  I  went  away  at  the  time  it  was  agveed 
td. 
Q.  Did  you  see  them  march  away  from  it  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  dame  sott  of  order  tfatt  you  told  us 
they  were  before  ? 
A.  Yes 

Q.  Did  you  observe  who  was  in  the  front  f 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  y^m  know  where  they  went  to  i 
i.  Yes,  they  went  to  the  Hagg  Mill. 
Q.  Did  you  go  there  i 

A.  Yes,  but  the  mill  was  stopped  befote  I  got  up. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any,  and  whidb  of  those  four  persona  who 
vere  within  the  circle  at  the  Hagg  Mill ! 
A.  Yes,  I  seed  James  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Mifl. 
Q-  Wa*  Walker  th^i^e  ! 
A,  I  could  not  really  say  to  Watker. 
Q.  What  was  Speirs  doing  at  the  Hagg  Mill  f 
A.  He  was  standing  like  the  rest  c^  them. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  him  saying  any  thing  at  the  time  i 
A.  No. 

Q*  Did  you  eee  Robert  Parker  tfaeore  i 

^.  Yes. 

Q*  Did  yon  see  thitt  crowd  go  away  i 

^.  Yes. 

Q*  Do  you  \mm  where  ^y  weiot^t 
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A.  To  the  Cartside  Mill. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  there  ? 

A,  They  stopped  that  mill  too. 

Q.  Were  you  present  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? 

A*     x  6S. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  persons  whom  you  have  named 
at  Cartside  Mill  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  Walker  or  James  Speirs  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Parker  ? 

A,  No,  I  do  not  remember  Parker  either. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Lang  f 

A,  No,  I  do  not,  I  seed  a  person  they  called  John  Lang, 
but  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  How  was  that  person  dressed? 

A,  He  had  on  a  black  hdry  cap. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A  I  saw  him  at  the  L^gh  Mill. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  Speirs  was  there  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  School  Green  meeting  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  at  any  of  the  other  places  ? 

A,  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  that  man  with  the  hairy  cap  appear  to  be  active 
at  the  Laigh  Mill  f 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  take  any  active  part. 

Q.  Was  it  such  a  cap  as  that  ?  (pointvnff  to  a  cap.)  . 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  is  the  cap  or  not,  but  ic 
is  Uke  it. 

Q.  The  Old  Mill  was  stopped  upon  the  Monday,  you  uAA 
us? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  work  along  with  the  others  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  motive  in  stopping  work  i 

A.  I  was  afraid  of  myself. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  this  mob  i 
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A,  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  that  man,  (Lang,)  is  that  the  man  who  had 
die  hairy  cap  on  i 
A.  I  will  not  swear  to  the  man. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  him  ? 
J.  I  think  it  is  the  man,  but  I  will  not  swear  to  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  Old  Mill  was  stopped  between 
ten  and  eleven  that  morning  ? 
A.  Yes. 

« 

Q.  That  you  are  sure  about  ? 

d.  Yes,  we  stopped  work  ;  the  mill  went  to  dinner  time, 
and  then  stopped,  but  the  spinners  stopped  before. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  Address  or  Proclama- 
tion that  Walker  read  at  the  meeting  at  the  School  Green, 
and  a  paper  has  been  shewn  you,  and  you  have  been  asked 
whether  you  think  that  is  the  same  paper,  and  I  think  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  that  you  did  not  recollect  what  the  paper 
was  that  Walker  read  on  the  School  Green. 

A.  It  began  with  the  words,  ^^  An  Address  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.^ 

Q.  But  you  told  us  that  you  did  not  remember  any  of  the 
iTest  of  the  contents  of  it  ^ 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  you  remembered  no  more  of  it 
than  that  it  was  about  stopping  public  works  ? 

4.  Yes* 

Q.  Now,  if  you  remember  no  more  of  it  than  that,  how 
can  you  take  upon  you  to  say  that  that  paper  is  the  same 
with  what  Walker  read  ? 

A.  Because  when  X  read  over  that,  there  were  some  words 
came  into  my  memory  that  I  heard  Walker  say. 

Q.  So  that  your  recollection  of  what  Walker  said  is  de- 
Hved  from  the  paper  that  you  have  read  here  i 

A,  Yes. 

Mr  JJope.— You  say  that  when  you  were  reading  that 
paper,  some  of  the  words  which  youxead  came  into  your 
mmd  as  some  of  those  which  you  heard  Walker  u^e  i 
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Lord  Jtistice  C%rAr«— I  have  it,  that  on  reamng  tiutty  ^moe 
words  came  into  my  memoiy  that  Walker  saiiL 

Mr  Ch-cmt — And  then  I  asked  him,  whether  his  Mxdko- 
tion  of  what  Walker  said  was  derived  jBrom  the  pftper,  and 
he  said  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^Endeavour  tttwr,  if  you 
can,  to  recollect  what  was  the  nature  of  the  words  that  you 
heard  Walker  read. 

Mr  Crr«»l— My  Lord— — 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^  assure  yon,  Umt  if,on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  it  might  occur  to  me  to  put  a  questioD 
which  is  objectionable,  I  should  be  very  willing  to  admit  I  was 
wrong.  The  man  has  said  this^  When  I  read  over  that  paper, 
there  wefe  some  words  came  into  my  memory,  that  I  heard 
Walker  say  or  read ;  now,  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  ha- 
ving had  his  mind  a  blank  from  the  time  he  heard  Walker 
read,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  human  memory,  on 
coming  into  the  box,  he  had  found  a  recollection  of  any 
words  that  would  be  evidence,  when  a  paper  is  put  in  his  hand, 
and  he  says.  This  paper  brings  back  to  my  recollection  what 
I  heard  Walker  say ;  I  cannot  see  what  the  objection  can  be 
to  that 

Mr  GVonf.— -The  witness  answered  another  question  after 
that  which  your  Lordship  has  referred  to.  I  asked  him, 
^'  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  your  recollection  of  what  Walkec 
said  is  derived  from  reading  the  paper  which  has  now  beeo 
put  in  your  hands."— He  said,  **  Yes,  it  was.'* 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — I  could  understand  hovi 
you  meani  to  put  the  question,  if  you  were  to  ask  tne  whe- 
ther my  memory  was  refreshed  by  the  paper  i  I  should  say s 
No,  it  is  not  derived  from  reading  the  paper ;  the  paper  has 
renewed  my  memory  of  what  I  had  forgotten.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  put  the  question.  There  were  other  things,  he 
said  he  did  not  recollect  at  all,  I  mean  about  stopping  the 
works,  and  yet  even  that  was  brought  to  his  recollection,  by 
a  question  from  you,  for  he  said,  he  did  recollect  something 
about  stopping  the  works. 

Mr  Grmt.^^tle  had  said  that  before ;  that  was  a  iniw|>- 
prehettnon  of  mine. 
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Lord  CUtf  BaYon  Shepherd.^No^  after  sajHh^  lie  h^d 
fergotten  all  the  rest,  and  seeing  his  metiaory  was  Mrudt, 
from  looking  at  that  paper, — ^with  what  he  heard  Walket 
rtad,  I  ^cdied  to  ask  him,  What  do  you  now  recollect  of 
that  paper ;  exercise  your  recollection  as  far  as  you  can,  and 
Hate  what  Walker  said. 

Mr  Gran^.-^-^Doei^  your  Lordship  see  any  distinctioh  be- 
tween the  case  of  this  paper,  and  a  paper  that  the  witness 
might  have  written  himself  at  a  subsequent  period  of  time 
B8  a  note,  because  your  Lordship  knows  very  well  that  a 
witness  in  allowed  to  look,  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory, 
at  a  note  which  he  has  made  at  the  time,  but  a  "witness  is  not 
allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  by  a  note  which  he  has  him- 
lelf  made  at  a  subsequent  time ;  now,  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see 
any  distinction  between  his  looking  at  a  note  which  he  him- 
self has  made  at  a  subsequent  time,  and  looking  at  a  paper 
which  is  put  into  his  hands,  containing  either  a  note  that 
somebody  else  has  made,  or  a  record  of  some  other  sort  up- 
on the  question,  but  something  or  other  which  the  witness 
thinks  it  necessary  to  see,  before  he  can  speak  from  memory 
to  what  passed. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^!  quite  agree  with  you, 
but  you  do  not  understand  the  question  I  put.  If  I  had 
sad,  "  Look  at  the  paper  and  refresh  your  memory  by  it, 
and  tdl  cm  what  you  recollect  Walker  to  have  said  ;^  that 
would  be  putting  into  his  hands  that  which  he  would  not 
have  a  right  to  refresh  his  memory  by ;  but  leaving;^  the  par- 
per  out  of  the  question,  I  want  him,  after  he  has  beea  ex- 
<UBm6d,  and  <5?os»-examined,  and  re-examined,  to  dose  his 
examination  by  this  question  :  Now,  after  all  the  questions 
you  have  been  asked,  endeavour  to  recollect  yourself,  and 
tell  us  whether  you  do  remember  any  part  of  what  Wdker 
stated)  «fid  What  Ihat  is  that  you  do  r^nember. 

Mr  (7ravi^.*-*4}ertainly  pointing  out  to  the  witness,  4s  I 
tm  sure  your  Lordship  will,  that  he  is  not  to  speak  from  this 
paper,  but  from  the  reccdlection  of  his  own  mind. 

Lord  Chief  Mmxm  Shepherd, — Just  so,  fmm  his  reoollee- 
doiiy  called  up  how  you  please ;  you  know  what  an  extraor- 
dinafy  ^]{>Mktioli  the  human  mind  is-^tfait  tiUngs  are  called 
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to  our  recollection  by  some  very  extraordinary  cireumstanoe, 
on  which  the  mind  flashes  back  ;  now,  after  this  man^s  exami- 
nation and  re-examination,  I  wish  to  ask,  after  all  that  has 
been  passing,  tell  us  what  you  recollect  Walker  to  have  said? 
Mr  Grant.— From  your  own  memory. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Sliepherd, — Now  endeavour,  as  well  ai 
you  can,  to  recollect  yourself,  and  tell  us  if  you  do  recollect 
any  part  of  what  Walker  said  he  read  from  the  paper,  and 
what  that  is  that  you  do  recollect. 

A.  He  appeared  to  say,  that  he  would  advise  all  them  that 
had  works,  to  give  them  over,  for  to  stop  their  works. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  part  i 

A.  There  was  another  part,  where  it  says,  ^^  SoldierSi  to 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  hearts  of  your  brotheirs  and 
fathers.*" 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  more  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  at  all  remember  how  he  began  I 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Nor  how  the  paper  ended  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  1  think  you  said  Walker  stated  that  he  had  taken  the 
paper  from  the  church  gate  or  door  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q    Did  you  ever  see  any  paper  on  the  church-door  or  gate  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  when  it  was  stuck  up  there  i 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  what  you  read  upon  the  church  gi^ 
or  any  part  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin  i 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  remember  how  it  began. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  paper  in  Walker'^s  hand  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  though  you  cannot  remember  the  contents  of 
the  paper  on  the  church  gate,  do  you  remember  what  floU 
of  appearance  it  had  f 

A.  It  was  just  about  the  uze  of  that  you  let  me  see. 
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Q.  You  sa^  a  paper  on  the  church  gate  f 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  another  in  Walker's  hand  ? 
A.  Walker  said  it  was  the  same  one. 
Q.  You  saw  a  paper  in  Walker's  hand  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  appear  to  be  the  same  sort  of  paper  that  you 
saw  on  the  church  gate  ? 
A,  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  same  paper  or  not. 

Q.  Did  it  look  like  the  same  ? 

A,  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  Was  it  like  that  paper,  in  appearance,  which  you  have 
produced  here  P 

J.  Yes. 

Lord  Jtistice  Clerk. — When  Walker  read  what  you  call 
the  Proclamation,  in  the  circle,  or  the  ring,  did  it  appear  to 
you  at  that  time  to  be  what  you  had  read  upon  the  chapel 
? 
J,  Yes,  it  did. 


William  Campbell — sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  SoUdtor-GeneraL 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

i.  In  the  town  of  Johnstone. 

Q.  You  lived  there  in  April  last  ? 

I  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  in  the  beginning  of  that  nyuith,  a 
^wd  being  about  your  door  ? 

A.  I  do,  upon  Monday  the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  Your  profession  is  that  of  a  writer  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  time  in  the  forenoon  this 
? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  ten  o^clock. 
Q.  Did  the  crowd  stop  in  the  street  any  time  ? 
J,  I  first  saw  the  crowd  about  ten  o^clock,  astombled  be- 
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fore  Mr  Honstoun  of  Johnstone^s  Mill,  which  is  rerj  near 
our  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  after  that  ? 

A,  They  remained  there  for  some  time,  and  thete  waH  • 
good  deal  of  noise  among  them.  I  had  gone  from  tny  oflike 
at  that  time,  and  I  returned  to  my  own  office,  and  iti  A  little 
I  heard  some  noise  upon  the  street,  and  I  went  out|  and  the 
crowd  stopped  nearly  opposite  my  house. 

Q.  What  was  said  or  done  ? 

A,  There  was  a  circle  formed,  and  there  was  fii  man,  ditto- 
ed in  a  corduroy  jacket,  addressing  them. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A,  I  did  not  at  all  hear  distinctly,  I  was  at  some  littb 
distance,  except  that  he  invited  them  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
the  School  Green  that  day,  at  twelve  o^clock. 

Q.  And  that  man  was  dressed  in  a  corduroy  jacket  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Dark  or  light  ? 

A,  Brownish. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  else  said  ? 

A,  I  heard  nothing  else,  except  the  same  man  said  some- 
thing about  ^^  deluded  men,'**  and  that  was  immediately  fid- 
lowed  by  these  words,  I  think  in  a  different  voice,  **  such  as 
Mr  Houstoun.* 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  enable  you  to  say  what  was  the 
substance  of  what  the  man  with  the  corduroy  jacket  said? 

A.  No,  I  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  cfx>wd|  and 
did  not  hear  him. 

Q.  Would  you  know  him  again  ? 

A.  I  think  so ;  I  think  that  is  the  man ;  I  have  no  dMbt 
it  is  (pointing'  to  the  prisoner.) 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  then  go  away  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Justice  C2erA;.— -He  is  the  man  so  dressed,  and  who 
so  spoke  ? 

A,  I  think  he  is. 

Mr  Soticitor^Generci. — ^Wbat  took  place  next  9  whtft  be- 
came of  them  P 
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A.  I  heard  no  more ;  they  weBt  away^  and  I  came  to 
Paisley, 

Q.  Did  any  body  else  speak  ? 

Af  I  beard  no  voice  but  thpse  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  recall  to  your  recollection  any  thing 
further  of  the  words  or  the  substance  ? 

A.  I  cannot 


Examined  by  Mr  MaccmocMe. 

Q.  You  are  clerk  to  Mr  Campbell  the  writer  in  John- 
stone? 

i.  lam. 

Q.  The  last  witness  that  was  examined  here  P 

iz«  JL  es* 

Q.  You  were  so  in  April  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I^  you  happen  to  be  in  his  house  upon  a  Monday, 
b  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

S,m  Yes* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  collecting  before  his  house  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? 

A,  About  ten. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  third  of  April. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  that  crowd  before  tfiat  morning  i  • 

A.  I  saw  them  a  little  before  they  came  up  to  Mr  Camp« 
belles  house. 

Q«  Where  were  they  f 

A.  They  were  down  about  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill  ? 
Q.  The  Old  Mill  ? 
A.  It  is  not  called  the  Old  Mill. 
Q.  What  then? 

A.  Mr  Houstoun'*s  Mill ;  he  has  another  mill  called  the 
Old  MiU. 
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Q.  What  o^clock  was  it  then  ? 

A.  It  was  immediately  before  they  stood  oppoaite  Mr 
CampbelPs  door. 

Q.  What  happened,  when  they  came  opposite,  at  Mr 
Campbell^s  house  ? 

A.  A  man  addressed  the  crowd  opposite  Mr  CampbelTs 
door. 

Q.  Was  there  a  circle  formed  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  man  said  ? 

LordJiLstice  Clerk. — Did  he  address  them  from  the  circle? 

A.  He  addressed  them,  when  they  formed  a  circle  round 
him. 

Mr  Maconochie. — Did  you  hear  what  he  said  f 

ji.  I  heard  part  of  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  words: 
he  invited  all  those  who  wished  their  country'^  freedom,  to 
meet  in  the  Green,  or  the  Square  of  Johnstone,  at  twelve  o'- 
clock that  day. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  man  again  ? 

A.  I  would  have  a  notion  of  his  general  appearance. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  that  same  man  any  time  previous  to  that 
morning? 

A.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  him  that  day  before  i 

J.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  man  again  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would. 

Q.  Look  at  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  positively  that  was  the  same  man ;  b^ 
was  a  man  much  of  that  appearance,  making  an  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  his  dress. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  i 

A.  I  cannot  be  certain ;  but  I  think  he  had  on  a  jacket 
of  some  kind  of  fustian. 

Q.  He  wavS  a  man  of  the  same  size  ? 

A.  Of  the  same  size. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Mr  William  Houstoun  that  moroing 
before  ? 

^.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had. 
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I  Justice  Clerk. — Did  any  other  body  speak  to  the 

formed  in  the  ring  ? 

There  was  some  other  man  eked  his  words,  and  men- 

IMTr  Houstoun^s  name ;  but  I  do  not  know  who  it  was 

lerson  who  spoke  first,  said,  that  he  was  sure  of  it, 

ill  would  attend,  except  deluded  men  ;  another  person 

Such  as  Mr  Houstoun.'' 

^  Such  as  Mr  Houstoun,*"  were  words  uttered  by  an- 

oice? 

fes. 

James  Smith — ^zcorn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

fou  live  in  Johnstone,  I  understand  ? 
live  in  Johnstone. 
V.nd  are  a  wood-merchant  there  ? 
Yes. 

Bbtve  you  a  wood-yard  there  ? 
ifes. 

thereabouts  is  your  wood-yard  situated  in  Johnstone  ? 
!t  is  attached  to  the  School-Green. 
Were  you  in  Johnstone  about  the  beginning  of  last 

rhe  first  day  of  April, 
^nd  the  subsequent  days,  were  you  there  ? 
Yes. 

Did  you  notice  any  thing  particular  going  on  in  the 
about  the  commencement  of  April  ? 
[  being  in  the  timber-yard,  saw  a  great  number  of 
assembled  on  the  School  Green,  and  I  asked  the 
)g  of  it,  and  they  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
and  I  went  to  see  who  was  there,  and  the  crowd  was 
;  in  from  all  quarters.    It  was  the  first  Monday  in 

After  you  saw  this  crowd  of  people  in  the  green,  did 

c  any  other  party  join  them  ? 

I  seed  from  the  church-gate,  three  people  coming  down 
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with  a  paper  in  their  hand,  that  they  told  me  waa  taken  off 
the  church  stile. 

Q.  Was  it  one  of  the  three  persona  that  told  yon  that? 

A.  Not  any  of  them,  but  it  was  the  body  of  the  pecqplci; 
some  of  them  told  me,  that  they  had  taken  it  off  tji9  stil^cff 
pillar  of  the  church  gate. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  three  persons  coming  down  with  apt- 
per  in  their  lumd,  was  there  a  crowd  or  body  foUowiog  tb^  ? 

A»  They  were  all  around  them. 

Q.  And  accompanying  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  those  people  go  to,  those  three  and  tlus 
crowd  ? 

A.  Those  three  came  down  and  formed  a  ring ;  they  nid 
they  would  make  a  ring,  that  people  might  better  hear  what 
they  were  going  to  say. 

Q.  Where  was  this  i  In  the  School  Green  ? 

A.  In  the  School  Green. 

Q.  Was  there  a  ring  formed  ? 

A.  There  was  a  ring  formed. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  persons  do  you  suppooe  nif^^ 
there  be  there,  so  far  as  you  can  estimate  or  compute,  ifter 
the  ring  was  formed  ? 

A,  I  really  could  not  say  the  number. 

Q.  About  half  as  many  people  as  you  see  here,  in  the  bodf 
of  the  church  ? 

A.  Yes ;  much  about  half  as  many  as  there  «re  in  the  un- 
der part  of  the  church.* 

Q.  Did  you  observe  what  became  of  those  three  peifoni 
after  this  ring  was  formed  ? 

A,  They  stepped  .in  about  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time,  go  near  to  see  what  waa  going <V? 

i^.  I  sat  a  little  while  on  the  dike,  and  I  did  not  betf 
well  from  the  noise  of  the  crowd,  and  I  stepped  down  to  the 
ring  amongst  the  crowd. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  persons  besides  those  tfana 
within  the  ring  that  was  formed  ? 

*  Court  held  in  the  Church. 
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J,  There  was  another  person  that  they  chose  as  a  preses ; 
but  be  came  after  the  ring  was  formed  a  little  while. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  person  was  ? 

J.  Yes;  they  called  him  Robert  Parker. 

Q.  Do  you  Ipiow  any  of  the  three  persons  whom  you 
mentioned? 

A.  I  did  not  know  them  personally ;  I  never  had  seen 
the  others  before  that  day,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  man ;  was  he  one  of  them  ? 
(the  prisoner,) 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  one  of  them  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  swear  to  his  being 
there. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time  that  you  were  standing  amongst 
the  crowd,  ask  any  of  the  crowd  the  names  of  any  of  those 
three  persons  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  asked  their  names,  and  they  told  me. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — The  nanies  of  those  in  the  ring  ? 

i.  Yo.. 

Mr  Hope. — What  name  did  you  receive  in  answer  f 

A,  They  called  one  of  them  Speirs,  and  one  of  them 
Walker. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  other  man,  or  did  you  ask  his 

A»  They  called  the  other  Smillie,  I  think. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us,  as  distinctly  as 
you  can  recollect,  what  you  heard  and  saw  done,  and  what 
4o8e  different  persons  did  whose  names  you  received  upon 
that  occpsioi^  ? 

A,  There  was  one  of  them  read  a  prper ;  that  one  that 
tlejr  cidled  Walker ;  the  paper  that  was  taken  off  the  church* 

pJSt. 

Q.  Did  that  appear  to  y6u  to  be  the  paper  which  one  of 
those  three  persons  had  in  his  hand  when  they  pame  to  the 
School  Green. 

J.  It  was  the  very  same  ppper  that  was  upon  the  church 
nd  gate,  and  posted  up  in  the  comers  of  the  streets. 

VOJL.  IV.  G 
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Q.  Did  any  of  those  persons  in  the  ring,  or  W|lker, 
mention  where  that  paper  was  got  at  the  time? 

A.  No,  they  did  not  mention  it  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  This  man  whom  they  called  Walker  read  a  paper  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  after  or  before  they  chose  Parker  as  preies  i 

A.  It  was  before  they  chose  Parker  as  preses. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  paper  read  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  substance  and  meaning  of  m] 
parts  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  exactly  to  the  meaning,  bat 
it  was  a  public  paper  that  they  were  reading  amongst  them- 
selves. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ? 

A.  The  paper  was  up  in  all  the  comera  of  the  street! ;  I 
cannot  recollect  exactly  the  words  of  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  paper  was  about ;  was  there  any  title 
to  it  that  was  read  ? 

A*  I  really  cannot  mind  what  was  in  the  paper. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  repeat  passages :  I  am  asldiig 
you  what  was  the  substance  of  the  paper,  what  was  it  about, 
what  topics  did  it  touch  upon  ? 

A.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  paper  exactly  to  ndse  peopk 
into  rebellion,  and  to  rise  and  stop  all  public  works. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  paper  to  raise  people  into  rebellkio^ 
did  it  say  any  thing  about  that  directly  i 

A.  It  even  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  rise  up  and  wi^ 
them. 

Q.  Had  any  thing  been  said,  before  the  enoouragenoA 
to  the  soldiers,  about  persons  rising  up  in  rebellioa  P  did  it 
say  who  was  to  be  assisted,  or  did  it  say  any  persona  had  or 
would  rise  in  rebellion  ? 

A.  It  shewed  to  me  that  this  body  of  men 

Q.  What  do  you  recoUect  of  the  paper  that  you  heaid 
read? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

Q.  About  stopping  public  works— do  you  know  what 
said  about  that  ? 
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A,  After  they  had  chosen  a  preses,  they  then  proposed 
;mng  down  in  a  body,  and  stopping  public  works. 

Q.  This  was  proposed  amongst  themselves,  you  say ;  was 
itprapQsed  by  any  of  the  persons  within  the  ring  ? 

A.  Yes,  by  some  of  those  that  were  in  the  ritig. 

Q.  Did  they  state  for  what  purpose  the  public  works  were 
to  be  stopped?' 

A.  They  said  that  tJie  object  they  had  in  view,  in  stop- 
ping the  public  works,  was,  that  they  might  have  a  greater 
body  to  assist  them  in  what  they  intended. 

Q.  Was  this  said  by  a  person  who  was  in  the  ring  ?  who 
proposed  the  public  works  to  be  stopped  ? 

A.  Some  of  those  four. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  intended  to  do  ? 

A,  They  said  that  there  might  be  less  bloodshed  in  the 
conflict  if  they  got  a  great  body  to  support  them. 

Q.  Repeat  it  again. 

A,  The  object  of  their  stopping  the  mills  was,  that  they 
might  get  a  larger  body  to  assist  them,  that  there  might  'he 
less  bloodshed  in  the  conflict. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  further  about  this  object  that 
they  had  in  view  ? 

A,  They  proposed  then  to  march  ofi^  in  regular  order  to- 
^vards  the  mills ;  and  one  of  them  said,  that  they  would 
march  away  in  a  regular  body,  as  they  had  been  all  trained 
to  fiill  into  ranks. 

Q.  You  said,  that  by  getting  a  greater  body  there  would 
be  less  bloodshed  in  the  conflict ;  did  they  state  what  that 
conflict  was  to  be  ? 

A.  They  did  not  say. 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  or  arranged  among  them  who  was  to 
be  leader  in  gcnng  to  stop  the  mills  ? 

A.  They  had  rather  a  few  words  amongst  themselves  \^^ 
one  said  one,  and  another  said  another. 

Q.  Were  any  names  mentioned  at  that  time,  when  one 
nid  it  was  to  be  one,  and  another  another  ? 

A.  None  that  I  recollect. 
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Q.  Did  any  thing  further  take  place  at  this  time  ? 
A,  I  saw  no  more ;  they  marched  then  off  towards  thi 
mills,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 

Q.  When  you  used  the  expression,  they  marched  ofl^  d 
you  mean  to  apply  that  to  any  particular  mode  in.  ^la 
they  went  off? 

A.  They  went  off  in  a  regular  row,  two  or  three  me 
deep. 

Q.  Two  or  three  men  deep,  do  you  mean  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  a  certain  number  abreast,  in  differei 
rows  .'* 

A.  They  were  one  behind  another ;  but  iiow  many  ion 
there  were,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  there  appear  to  you  to  be  regular  distances  be 
tween  those  rows  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say ;  I  was  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  them  when  they  marched  off. 
Q.  Did  they  march  off,  then,  in  any  thing  like  order  ? 
A.  Yes,  in  a  straight  line. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  how  they  fell  into  this  sort  of  order? 
was  there  any  word  given  to  them  ? 

A.  There  was  no  word,  to  my  knowledge. 
Q.  Can  you  form  any  conception  about  the  number  that 
there  might  be  there  on  the  green  ? 
A.  I  really  could  not  say. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  this  paper  was  read  by  the  persoi^ 
whom  you  called  Walker,  were  any  remarks  made  upcHi  i^ 
by  the  meeting,  either  by  him  or  any  of  the  others? 

A.  They  made  some  observations  with  respect  to  SptfDi 
they  said  Spain  had  been  very  successful  in  making  a  Rfo* 
lution  there,  and  it  was  a  shame  that  Britain  should  be  be 
hind  Spain. 

Q.  Did  that  observation,  made  by  one  of  the  person 
within  the  ring,  in  regard  to  Spain,  apply  to  any  part  ( 
that  paper,  or  how  was  it  introduced — what  led  to  it  ? 

A.  It  was  some  part  of  the  paper  that  led  to  it ;  what  par 
I  cannot  recollect. 
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Q.  How  was  this  paper  that' was  read,  and  this  remark, 
received  by  the  crowd  ? 
■ ,  J.  .It  was  received  by  shouts  of  huzzas. 

LordJustice  Clerk. — Do  you  mean  at  the  end  of  the  paper, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  remark  ? 

A.  At  the  end  of  sentences  they  were  hurraing. 

Mr  Hope. — Did  any  other  symptoms  of  feeling  follow  that 
observation  in  regard  to  Spain  ? 
.  A.  There  was  a  huzza  like  the  rest. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  papers  affixed  to  any  part  of  the 
wall^  or  in  any  part  of  the  village  of  Johnstone,  before  this  ? 

J.  I  had  seen  a  paper  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  houses 
m  Johnstone,  exactly  the  same  words  as  those  that  were 
read. 
'  Q.  Do  you  mean  the  words  read  on  the  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  the  School  Green. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  Johnstone  that  was  P 

A,  It  was  upon  the  corner  of  Mrs  Johnstone^s  house,  at 
the  comer  of  the  square. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  that  paper  before  the  meeting  at  the 
School  Green  ? 

A.  I  saw  it  upon  the  Sabbath  before. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  before  ? 

A.  The  day  before. 

Mr  Hope."^!  now  propose  to  show  the  paper  to  the  wit- 
ness. 

Lord  Justice  ClerTe. — After  giving  his  account  of  this  paper, 
the  substance  and  outline  of  it,  he  says  it  was  exactly  the  same 
tt  that  which  be  saw  at  the  comer  of  Mrs  Johnstone^s  house ; 
and  therefore  they  may  shew  it  him. 

Mr  Hope>^~lle  stated,  my  Lord,  that  the  one  that  he  saw 
was  the  same  words  with  the  one  at  the  green. 

Mr  GrTon^.— And  you  propose  to  shew  him  it,  to  ask 
whether  that  is  the  same  paper  ? 

Mr  Hope.'^I  am  going  to  shew  it  to  him,  and  to  ask  him 
irhether  it  is  a  similar  paper. 

{The  witness  looked  at  a  paper.) 
Mr  Hopc^^Do  you  believe  this  to  be  the  same  which  you 
taw  posted  up  in  Johnstone  i 
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A.  I  do  believe  they  are  the  same  words  with  the  oi 
posted  up  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  And  then  as  to  the  one  which  you  had  at  the  Scho 
Green,  is  it  similar  to  that  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  paper  posted  up  at  the  ehapeUgati 

A.  I  did  not  see  it  there. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  saw  the  three  persons  oomb 
down  along  with  the  crowd,  with  a  paper  in  their  han 
which  the  crowd  said  had  been  taken  from  the  chapeL-gal 
was  that  between  the  chapel-gate  and  the  School  Grreen  th 
you  saw  them  i 

A.  Yes,  the  School  Green  adjoins  the  chapel-gatjjg^  agre 
large  square,  and  they  were  coming  across  it. 

Q.  Did  they  say  for  what  purpose  this  paper  was  to  1 
read,  before  they  began  to  read  it? 

A.  They  said,  very  probably  a  great  number  of  the  ink 
bitants,  or  of  the  persons  assembled,  had  not  heard  it,  ac 
they  wished  them  to  hear  it. 

Lord  Justice  Cltrk.^And  then  Walker  read  it? 

A.  Walker  read  it. 

Mr  Hope. — ^Was  there  any  other  observation  made  upc 
it  besides,  upon  the  passage  relative  to  Spain  i 

A.  I  really  do  not  recollect ;  but  Spain  was  the  princip 
point 

Q.  Were  the  crowd  attentive  while  it  was  reading  f^-di 
they  appear  to  be  attending  to  the  paper  r 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  oppoation  made  at  the  meeting,  to  tl 
proposal  of  stopping  the  public  wcnrks  P 

A.  There  was  no  oppo^tion  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Had  you  got  much  in  among  the  crowd,  so  as  to  hei 
well  what  took  place  r 

A.  I  got  a  little  bit  in  the  crowd*-I  heard  quite  wdl. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  those  four  persons  wei 
along  with  the  crowd,  when  they  marched  off  the  green  I 

A.  I  could  not  sav. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whetherallthefburwithinthecirdeqpok 
A.  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 
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Cross-exammed  by  Mr  Grant . 

Q.  You  gave  to  us  a  great  many  observations  that  were 
made  at  this  meeting — were  they  made  in  the  form  of  a 
speech  i 

A.  The  Address  was  regularly  read. 

Q.  Were  the  observations  in  the  form  of  a  speech  ? 

A*  There  were  some  observations  made  widi  respect  to 
^pain. 

Q.  There  was  no  speech  then  ? 

A.  There  was  no  speech  further,  than  they  proposed  to 
go  and  stop  the  cotton-mills. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  meeting  assembled  i 

A.  I  did  not  take  particular  notice-^-I  could  not  exactly 
say  the  time. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  how  long  it  lasted  f 

A,  No,  I  could  not  say ;  they  were  a  long  while  a-gather- 
ing— there  were  people  on  the  School  Green,  I  dare  say,  an 
hour  before  the  ring  was  formed. 

Q.  That  might  have  been  between  ten  and  eleven  o^clock 
in  the  day,  then  I 

A^  I  could  not  exactly  say  the  hour — it  was  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  before  twelve  o'clock  i 

A.  Before  twelve  o'clock,  I  dare  say. 

Q.  Then  there  were  some  people  assembled  on  the  green 
U)  hour  before  that  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  might  have  been  before  eleven  o'clock,  if  the 
meeting  was  before  twelve  f 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — Was  the  ring  formed  at  twelve,  or 
before  it  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say— I  could  not  fix  any  time,  for  I  paid 
no  attention  to  time  of  day — ^it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Mr  Grani. — You  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  ? 

j4.  To  the  paper  that  was  read. 

Q.  And  to  the  observations  ? 
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A.  Yes.  •  i 

Q.  How  came  you  not  to  attend  to  the  time  ?  Can  jC^ 
give  us  no  account  of  the  time  it  lasted  i 

A.  No.  I  cannot. 

Q.  From  your  account  of  it,  it  appears  to  haye  been 
long  time  ? 

A.  It  was  a  considerable  time  from  the  beginning  of 
meeting. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  meeting*    ? 

A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Try,  as  well  as  you  can  recollect,  how  long  this  meal- 
ing lasted ;  it  is  of  some  importance  that  we  should  know  L^f 

A.  I  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  Upon  that  subject  your  memory  is  not  very  good  ? 

A.  It  is  very  bad,  indeed. 

Q.  You  have  said  a  great  deal  about  ^'  they  said,^  and  ^ 
the  people  in  the  middle  said — did  you  see  who  made  thf>se 
speeches  which  you  have  referred  to  ? 

A.  I  mentioned  one  Walker,  and  one  Speirs ;  they  taid 
so — I  was  not  acquainted  with  him,  and  never  saw  him  b^ 
fore,  that  I  know  of,  before  that  day. 
,    Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  said  any  of  those  thiog* 
that  you  have  spoken  to  ? 

A,  Walker  spoke  the  most — Walker  was  the  principal 
speaker,  indeed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  speak  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  man  they  call  Wal!cer. 

Q.  When  you  were  giving  your  account  here,  why  did 
not  you  say  that  Walker  said  this,  instead  of  they  said  tbi^ 
and  they  said  that  i 

Mr  Hope. — No,  he  has  not 

Lard  Justice  Clerk. — He  said  before  he  was  the  man  wb^ 
made  the  remarks  concerning  Spain. 

Mr  Grant — I  am  here  to  discharge  a  very  painful  duty» 
and  under  your  Lordship's  correction,  which  I  know  to  ^^ 
always  candid  and  kind — we  are  not  here  in  an  ordinfli^ry 
case. — Walker  was  the  principal  speaker  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said,  that  after  they  had  chosen  a  preses,  th^J^ 
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proposed  to  go  in  a  body  themselves^und  stop  the  public 
works— that  was  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  you  made 
use  of  the  word  "  they*" — who  said  that  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

CL  How  do  you  know  it  was  any  of  the  people  that  were 
in  the  drcle  ? 

A.  I  know  it  was  one  of  the  four. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 
A.  There  were  none  of  the  rest  spoke  that  I  heard. 
Q.  How  do  you  know  it  ? 

A.  Because  I  was  in  the  ring— I  was  not  within  the  ring, 
but  in  the  body  of  it 

Q.  Was  it  Walker  said  that  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  Walker  or  not ;  but  it 
was  some  of  those  within  the  ring  that  said  that 
Q.  You  say  there  were  four  within  the  ring  P 
A.  Three  when  they  came  in,  and  they  chose  a  preses, 
and  that  made  the  fourth. 
Q.  Was  it  the  preses  who  said  it  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say. 
Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  ? 
A*  He  spoke  very  little. 
Q.  But  he  did  speak  ? 

A  He  spoke  a  little,  but  I  do  not  mind  what  it  was. 
Q.  Who  was  the  preses  ? 
i.  Robert  Parker. 
Q.  What  is  he? 
A.  He  is  a  shoemaker. 

Q.  When  you  say  preses,  was  he  placed  in  a  chair,  or 
upon  a  height  in  any  way  ? 

A,  No,  there  was  no  chair,  and  no  height ;  he  stood  upon 
the  lower  side  of  the  green. 
0*  What  did  he  do  in  his  character  of  preses  ? 
A.  He  did  nothing  more,  that  I  saw,  than  the  rest— but 
"*ey  called  him  preses,  and  they  elected  him  by  a  show  of 
bands. 

Q*  Did  you  see  a  man  there  with  a  glazed  hat  ? 
-^«  Yes ;  and  a  red  vest. 
Q'  Do  you  know  his  name  ? 
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A.  They  caHod  him.Smillie. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  two  other  people  in  the  crowd,--« 
man  that  they  called  Speirs,  and  the  preses? 

A.  YeSy  and  the  preses  and  Parker. 

Q.  Parker  was  the  preses,  I  understand  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  Walker,  those  were  the  four  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  in  the  inside  of  that  ring  ? 

A.  None,  that  I  observed ;  they  might  fall  into  the  body 
of  the  ring  when  they  were  about  to  march  off,  but  not  at 
the  time  they  were  reading  the  paper. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  time  that  they  were  speaking  ? 

A.  At  the  time  Walker  was  reading  the  paper^  there 
were  only  those  four  persons  in  the  ring — they  kept  the  ring 
pretty  circular  during  the  time  that  Walker  read  the  pafier. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  you  say  you  saw  nobody  bat 
those  four  persons  within  the  ring  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Try  if  you  can  tell  me  how  long  this  meeting  lasted  ? 

A*  I  cannot  tell,  because  we  were  put  in  such  a  state  of 
confusion  in  the  town  that  day,  that  I  really  cannot  mentiflii 
the  time. 

Q.  Why  should  not  you  recollect  the  time,  as  well  as  you 
recollect  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  you  any  time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  why  you  should  not  recollect  the  time   ^^ 
well  as  you  do  the  proceedings  i 

A.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr  Hope. — That  is  matter  of  observation. 

Lord  Jtistice  Clerk. — Certainly. 

Mr  Grant. — I  am  entitled  to  put  the  question  to  the  wi^' 
ness,  who  recollects  one  circumstance,  and  not  another.      * 
ask  him,  why  he  recollects  the  one  rather  than  the  other  ; 
what  circumstance  impresses  the  one  on  his  mind,  and  iK^^ 
the  other  i 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — That  is  a  different  question. 

Mr  Grant, — I  understood  that  to  be  fair ;  certainly  it  is 
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not  my  object  to  put  questions  that  are  unfair.  Can  you  an- 
swer the  question  i 

A.  Put  it  again,  if  you  please. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  why  you  cannot  recollect  the  time 
that  this  meeting  lasted,  when  you  recollect  the  circumstances 
that  took  place  there  I 

A.  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  time  the  meeting  lasted;  I 
only  paid  attention  to  the  words  that  were  said  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  meeting  assembled  before  the  preses 
was  elected  ? 
A^  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The  Proclamation,  and  all  those  comments  upon  it, 
were  made  before  the  Preses  was  elected,  I  understand  ? 
A.  Tes. 

Q.  Tou  have  said  you  were  some  distance  from  the  peo- 
pie  when  they  went  oiF  in  the  9xxtt  of  order  you  have  descri- 
bed? 

A.  Yes,  they  went  away  towards  the  mills,  and  I  did  not 
go  afW  them ;  I  went  away  home. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  observe  whether  they  had 
^7  staves  or  bludgeons  in  Xh&x  hands  ? 
A,  I  did  not  observe  any  of  those  things. 
Q.  Do  you  think  they  had  any  ? 
.  A,  I  could  not  say. 
Q.  You  are  not  sure  that  they  had  not  ? 
ti        ^.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  had,  or  had  not. 
Q«  Yet  you  were  in  the  heart  of  them,  I  think  ? 

A*  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  I  saw  no  weapons  of 

war. 

Q.  You  saw  no  bludgeons  ? 

A»  No ;  there  might  be  a  common  walking-stick  among 
*^ ;  some  of  them  were  strangers. 

Q*  Did  any  body  take  the  command  of  them,  and  march 
them  off? 

A*  None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  the  meeting  dissolved  before  the  workmen'^s  din- 
ner hour. ^ 
^.  Yes. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr  Hope, 

•'  Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  town  was  in  greilt  confi 
that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  d 
crowd  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  there  were  strangen  i 
town? 

A.  Yes,  people  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Were  the  shops  shut  in  the  afternoon,  partly  P 
,  A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  your  work  people  stiike  work  ? 

A.  The  sawyers  did. 

Q.  Did  the  ordinary  mechanics  and  ardzans  work  ii 
town  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  did,  in  small  shops. 

Q.  You  said  that  Walker  was  the  principal  Bpeaker 

A.  Yes ;  if  any  of  the  others  spoke,  it  was  but  littl< 
I  did  not  hear  them  say  any  thing. 

Q.  Who  proposed  the  stopping  of  the  mills  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Lord  JiLStice  Clerk, — Were  any  of  your  work  p 
standing  with  you  at  this  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  two  of  my  sawyers  were,  Arthur  M^NichoI 
Robert  Burnett. 


James  Patrick — sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr  SoUcitor-GenercU. 

Q.  What  are  you  by  trade  ? 

A.  A  collier. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  Quarreltown. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Johnstone  ? 
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A.  About  a  mile  from  it. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  of  a  meeting  in  the  School 
Green  of  Johnstone  ?  ,      '.  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  that  take  place  ?  /* 

A.  On  the  3d  of  April. 
Q.  Was  that  upon  a  Monday  ? 
A,  Yes,  it  was. 
Q.  Last  April  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker?  » 

A,  Yes,  I  know  him. 
Q.  At  what  time  was  that  meeting  i 
A,  I  could  not  say  what  time  of  day  it  was. 
Q.  Was  it  in  the  forenoon  i 
A.  Perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  day  some  time. 
Q.  Was  Parker  there  ? 
A.  Ay. 

Q.  What  was  done  there,  do  you  recollect  i 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  all  that  was  done. 
Q.  Was  there  a  circle  formed  i 
4.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  in  the  middle  of  that  circle.?^. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  Was  Parker  there  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q>  He  was  in  the  middle  of  it  ? 

«^»  Yes. 

Q«  Was  any  body  else  there  that  you  recollect  ?  Can  you 
name  them  ? 

A,  There  were  different  people  there  ? 

Q*  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Walker  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q'  You  know  him  ? 

A*  I  know  him,  but  I  was  not  acquainted  with  him. 

Q'j  Do  you  know  Speirs  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  know  him  by  sight. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ?  ' 
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A.  Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 
^Q:  You  would  know  him  again,  would  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  would;  that  is  him,  {pomtifng to  ^ prUomr) 

Q.  There  were  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  then,  Parker, 
Walker,  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  else  there  ? 

A,  There  was  another  man  there. 

Q.  What  like  was  he  i 

yA.  He  is  a  tall  man,  taller  than  any  of  the  othen  a  good 
deal. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  his  name. 

Q.  Were  you  told  his  name  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Smillie,  I  think,  is  his  name. 

Q.  Were  you  told  that  was  his  name,  at  the  time  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  of  his  dress  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  His  coat  or  waistcoat  ? 

A.  He  had  on  a  light  waistcoat,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  any  body  appear  to  take  charge  of  that  meetiiig? 

A.  None  before  another,  as  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  read  at  that  meeti&g  ? 

A.  There  was  a  paper  read,  but  I  cannot  repeat  it 

Q.  There  was  a  paper  read  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  read  it? 

A.  Walker. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  see  an  Address  any  where  po0t^ 
up  in  Johnstone  f 

A.  I  saw  one  upon  the  church>gate. 

Q.  The  chapel-gate,  was  it  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  i 

A,  Upon  Monday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  paper  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it ;  Walker  Uxk'^ 
off  the  church. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Walker  take  it  down  f 
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A.  Yes.  ', 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  paper  when  it.^s  posted  Up  i 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  Walker  take  it  down  ? 
A.  Before  he  read  it  on  the  green. 
Q.  You  saw  him  take  it  down  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  carry  it. to  the  green  ? 
A.  No,  I  could  not  say  I  did  see  him  carry  it  to  the 
eeo,  but  I  saw  him  with  it,  and  heard  him  read  it  aft^r- 
irds. 

Q.  Was  that  soon  after  ? 
A.  A  short  time  after,  ten  minutes,  I  dare  say. 
Q.  How  long  might  it  be  after  he  took  it  down,  that  you 
ard  the  paper  read  ? 

A.  About  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Q.  Were  there  many  people  with  him  when  he  took  it 
►wn  f 

A.  There  were  a  good  deal  of  people  standing  about  the 
ite,  at  the  time  he  took  it  down. 

Q.  How  is  the  chapel-gate  by  the  green ;  is  it  near  it? 
A.  Close  upon  it. 

Q.  Did  Walker,  when  he  took  down  that  paper,  just  go 
mto  the  green  with  it  i 

ilYes- 

Q.  You  heard  the  paper  read,  I  think  you  said  i 

i.  Yes,  I  heard  him  reading  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  beginning  of  it  i 

^*  No,  I  could  not  say. 

0*  Was  it  an  Address  i 

•^«  Ay,  I  suppose  it  was. 

Q>  Do  you  recollect  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  what  was 
at  the  top  of  it? 

^*  I  could  not  say. 

Q*  Can  you  tell  any  thing  that  was  in  it  f  you  heard  it 
^i  you  know. 

'^^  I  could  not  say  that  I  recollect  it. 

Q*  I  do  not  ask  the  words,  but  can  you  tell  the  substance 
of  any  thing  that  was  in  it  f 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  say  any  thing  about  public  works  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure. 

Mr  GrcmU — He  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it 

lAyrd  Chief  Barmi  Shepherd. — That  is  a  correct  question. 

Mr  Solicitor-General. — There  is  no  doubt  my  question  is 
correct,  which  is  the  only  question  before  the  Court.  Did 
any  body  speak  to  that  meeting  i 

A,  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  there  was  any  thing  about  pub- 
lic works  in  it  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  about  stopping  works  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  body  say  any  thing  to  the  meeting  at  that 
School  Green  f 

A.  No,  I  did  not  hear  any  body. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  do  or  say  any  thing  at  that  meeting  f 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  said  any  thing,  or  any  body 
else. 

Q.  Did  any  body  speak  to  the  meeting  at  all  i 

A.  The  whole  of  those  within  the  ring  spoke  to  the  meet- 
ing, but  I  cannot  tell  what  they  said. 

Q.  Did  any  body  speak  to  the  meeting  P 

A.  The  whole  of  the  men  in  the  ring  spoke  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  all  at  once  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  could  not  sa}^ 

Lord  Justice  Clerk,^~Do  you  mean,  that  the  men  in  tb^ 
ring  spoke,  or  that  all  the  people  who  formed  the  ring  spoke? 

A.  I  suppose  those  within  the  ring. 

Q.  Did  they  speak,  or  did  they  not  ? 

A,  The  men  in  the  ring  spoke  to  the  men  who  were  stand 
ing  round  the  ring. 

Mr  Solicitor-General. — Do  you  recollect  what  any  body 
said? 

A,  No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  remember  the  words  any  of 
them  said  P 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  words. 
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A.  I  do  not  remember  any  of  the  words. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  those  three  or  four  people,  whosii  you 
mentioned  as  being  within  the  ring,  spoke  to  those*  about  ' 
them  ?  A 

A.  Yes,  they  were  speaking  to  the  folk  about  them,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  words  that  were  spoken. 

Q.  You  may  recollect  the  sense  of  what  was  spoken ;  look 
at  the  Jury,  and  tell  tbem. 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  they  were  saying. 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — ^Attend  to  the  question.  Though 
you  do  not  recollect  the  words,  do  you  recollect  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  spoken  at  that  meeting  by  any  of  them  ? 

A.  I  beard  Uiem  taking  the  votes  whether  they  would  stop 
their  works  or  no. 

Mr  SoUdtor-Generai. — ^Be  so  good  as  just  to  tax  your 
memory  a  little  more,  and  let  us  know  what  more  they  said. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk* — Was  the  vote  taken  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  carried  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  the  works  i 

jiu  xes. 

Mr  SoKdtor^GeneraL'^It  was  carried  to  stop  the  works  ? 

jf«   xes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  else  said  ? 

A.  They  held  up  their  hands,  and  then  they  went  away. 

Q.  The  four  persons  in  the  ring  spoke  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  speak  i 

A>  I  cannot  tell ;  I  heard  some  of  them  speaking,  but  I 
^ttmot  say  what  they  were  saying. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  why  they  were  to  stop  the 
^ks? 

A,  I  could  not  say  what  they  were  going  to  stop  the  works 
far. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body  there  say  why  they  were  to 
atop  the  works  ?  did  they  tell  their  purpose  for  stopping  the 
vorks? 

VOL.  III.  H 
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A.  Some  of  them  were  saying  they  were  to  turn  out 
stop  the  mills,  till  they  got  their  rights. 

Q.  That  they  would  stop  the  mills  till  they  got  their  rij 
was  that  it  ?  ^ 

A^  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  they  expected  any  thing  else  : 
stopping  the  mills  i 

A,  Not  that  I  recollect. 


John  Gemmell — sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Maconochie, 

Q.  You  are  employed  at  the  Hagg  Cotton-Mill  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  so  in  April  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  particular  happenin 
that  cotton-mill  in  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A,  Yes,  upon  the  Sd  of  April. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  happened  P 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  people  came  forward. 

Q.  A  crow:d  came  to  the  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  that  day  ? 

A.  About  one  o^clock. 

Q«  How  many  people  might  the  crowd  consist  of? 

A.  I  really  could  not  fully  answer  to  that  how  many  t 
might  be. 

Q.  In  what  sort  of  order  did  they  come ;  did  they  € 
in  a  crowd,  or  in  regular  order  ? 

Ijord  Justice  Clerk.'^WeTe  there  a  great  many,  or  a  1 

A.  A  great  many. 

Mr  Maconochie. — In  what  manner  did  they  come  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  came  in  array  of 
or  six  a-breast. 

Q.  But  they  came  a-breast  of  each  other  i 

A,  Yes. 
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Q.  What  happened  when  they  came  to  the  mill  i 
A.  When  they  came  forward  to  the  mill^  they  made  a 
halt. 

Q.  Did  any  body  order  them  to  halt  ? 
Am  I  went  out  and  met  them  on  their  way,  and  some  per- 
son called  out  halt ;  some  person  from  the  rear ;  aiid  I  ask- 
ed what  they  wanted. 
Q.  Was  there  any  answer  given  ? 
A.  No;  they  said  men  from  the  rear  would  come  forward 
and  speak,  and  Robert  Parker  came  forward. 
Q.  Is  that  the  shoemaker  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  body  came  ? 
A.  There  was  another  man  came  along  with  him^  but  he 
did  not  speak  at  the  time. 
Q.  Would  you  know  diat  perscm  again  i 
A.  I  am  sure  I  really  could  not  say  whether  I  would. 
Q.  Is  that  him,  (pointing  to  the  prisoner.) 
A.  I  could  not  say  that  was  the  man,  because  he  was  rud- 
der than  that  man  is. 
Q.  Was  he  like  that  man  ? 

i.  He  was  ruddier ;  I  could  not  say  positively ;  the  man 
^bo  came  with  him  was  more  curJy  haired. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  his  name  ? 

A.  Afterwards  there  was  some 

Q.  When  those  men  came  forward,  what  did  they  say  ? 
either  of  them  speak  to  you  ? 

A.  Robert  Parker  spoke. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? 

A'  Be  said,  they  were  chosen  as  a  committee,  so  as  they 
B^t  come  forward  to  stop  the  public  works. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cry  set  up  from  the  crowd  at  this  time  ? 

•^*  No,  there  was  none. 

Q<  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  this  remark,  that  they 
v^diosen  as  a  committee  to  stop  the  works  ? 

•^«  I  said,  our  master  was  not  upon  the  ground,  and  for 
^  K&son  we  could  not  take  it  upon  us  to  stop  the  public 

Q.  I^  any  thing  else  happen  ? 
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A.  No,  there  was  nothing  further  than  the  work  had  stop- 
ped, but  then  I  believe  through  fear  mostly.  ' 

Q.  Through  fear  of  what  ? 

A.  Of  the  crowd. 

Q.  The  work  had  stopped  for  fear  of  this  crowd  f 

A.  Ay,  within  the  walls. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  through  fear  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  asked  of  the  men  after  I  went  in. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  alarmed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr  Stevenson  come  up  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  came  up  at  that  time,  and  I  returned  back  to  the 
building. 

Q.  He  is  the  superintendant  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  milb? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  again  to  the  door  ? 

A.  I  went  back  to  the  building. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  the  front  of  the  building  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  either  Parker,  or  the  man  that  was  along  with  hioi^ 
speak  to  you  after  this  ? 

A.  They  did  not  speak  to  me,  but  they  spoke  to  Robert 
Stevenson,  the  man  that  was  along  with  Parker. 

Q.  Were  you  present .? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  that  man  was  dressed  ? 

A.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  had  on  * 
short  corduroy  or  velveteen  jacket. 

Q.  What  did  this  man  say  to  Mr  Stevenson  ? 

A.  He  came  forward,  and  wished  that  the  door  might  b^ 
locked,  so  as  the  rabble  might  return  back  from  the  bd)^ 
mg. 

Q.  Did  you  lock  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  called  for  the  key,  and  locked  it. 

Q.  Was  this  man  satisfied  with  that,  or  did  \a  fsq^ 
thing  more  to  you  f 

A.  The  man  was  back  at  the  time  when  I  locked  the  dotf* 
upon  which  he  came  forward  again  to  Robert  Stevenm* 
second  time ;  there  was  an  old  man  up  at  the  second  flo^ 
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aircase  window^  and  he  wished  for  that  man  to  be  taken 
own^  and  the  crowd  would  retire. 

CL  Did  yon  order  the  man  down  ? 

A»  Yes,  I  went  in  and  ordered  the  man  down. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  go  away  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Parker  and  this  man  along  with  them  ? 

A,  Yes,  Parker  went  away;  the  whole  of  them  went  away. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  they  go  ? 

A,  They  went  straight  up  the  avenue. 

Q.  Is  Cartside  Mill  near  your  mill  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  say  what  the  distance  is  between  them. 

Q.  Did  they  go  in  the  direction  of  that  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I%d  you  follow  the  mob  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  inan  they  call  James  Walker  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  Was  he  among  the  crowd  f 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-eocamined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  the  crowd  going  up  an  avenue  there, 
where  does  it  lead  to  ? 

A,  It  leads  straight  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Which  mill  ? 

A.  The  Hagg  Mill. 

Q.  You  saw  them  going  up  the  avenue  from  the  Hagg 
UiUf 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  the  other  end  of  it  lead  ? 

A.  It  leads  to  the  road  that  goes  between  Johnstone  and 
Cartside  Mill. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  boys  at  the  Hagg  Mill  attempt- 
ing to  do  any  mischief  ? 

A.  No ;  there  was  no  mischief  done. 

Q.  Had  those  people  any  arms  of  any  kind  who  came  in 
dus  crowd  to  the  Hagg  Mill  f 
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A.  None  that  I  ^seed. 

Q.  And  they  did  no  migchief  either  to  the  mill  or  to  any 
of  the  people  about  it  ? 
A.  None. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  have  no  arms  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  Clubs,  or  sticks,  or  staves  i 
A*  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  No  o£Fensive  weapon  of  any  kind  ? 
A.  No. 


William  WHiTSHiLL^-^moro. 
Excxmined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  You  belong  to  one  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mills,  I  belief  e  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  which  of  them  P 

A.  To  Cartside. 

Q.  Were  you  there  about  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  particular  occurring  about 
the  mill? 

A'  About  the  stopping  the  mill. 

Q.  When  did  this  take  place  ?  When  was  the  mill  stop- 
ped? 

A.  It  was  between  one  and  two. 

Q.  Between  one  and  two  ?  Upon  what  day  ? 

A*  Upon  Monday. 

Q.  When  was  that  Monday  ? 

A>  I  do  not  remember  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.  What  month  was  it  i 

A.  It  was  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  Did  people  come  to  your  mill ;  or  what  took  place  ? 

A.  There  were  a  quantity  of  people  came  into  the  milL 

Q.  What  was  the  first  that  you  saw  of  them  ? 

A.  It  was  Jem  Nixon ;  and  the  next  was  Smillie. 

Q.  Any  other  person  ? 
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A*  No  more  there  that  I  knew  particularly  ;  there  were  a 
great  deal  more  there. 

Q.  Those  people  came  into  the  mill,  Smillie  and  Nixon  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  at  that  time  a  crowd  before  the  mill,  or 
round  the  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  number,  do  you  suppose  ? 

A.  I  dare  say,  there  would  be  five  hundred. 

Lord  JibsUce  C/^r^.<«-Boiind  the  mill? 

A.   Yes. 

Mr  fibp^.— Was  any  thing  said  by  the  crowd  f 

A,  James  Nixon. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  by  the  crowd,  before  James  Nixon 
and  Smillie  came  into  the  mill  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  those  two  men,  when  they  came  into  the  mill,  say 
any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? 

A,  Nixon  said,  "  Come  away,  my  boys,  tear  all  down.'^ 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  addressed  ?  to  you  within  the  mill, 
or  to  those  without  ? 

4.  Just  to  the  whole  who  were  upon  the  stairs,  and  to 
the  rest  who  were  ready  to  go  in. 

Q.  Following  him  f 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Smillie  along  with  him  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  he  was  behind  him. 

Q.  Had  they  told  you  what  they  wanted  or  came  for,  be- 
fore Nixon  made  this  remark  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  said  after  that  ? 

A,  Smillie  said,  "  Hurra,  my  boys,  come  away.^ 

Q.  Did  the  people  continue  to  advance  up  the  stairs,  and 
to  approach  the  mill  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  After  they  came  up  the  stairs  and  made  u$e  of  those 
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expressions';  did  they  tell  you,  or  any  person  in  yoQr  bear- 
ing, what  they  wanted  or  what  they  came  about  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  ? 

A.  I  heard  them  say  no  more. 

Q.  What  made  them  leave  the  mill  ? 

A.  They  went  out  of  the  mill,  after  it  was  stopped. 

Q.  The  mill  was  stopped  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  they  said,  that  the  miD 
was  stopped  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  then  leave  the  mill  after  the  mill  was  stop- 
ped? 
,  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  desire  any  thing  else  to  be  done,  besides 
stopping  the  mill  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Robert  Parker  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  he  at  the  time  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A*  He  was  advancing  up  towards  the  road  alone ;  there 
was  no  person  near  him. 

Q.  ^^^as  that  before  Nixon  and  Smillie  came  into  the  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  afler  you  saw  him  advancing  up  the 
road? 

^.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Spein  P 

A>  Yes. 

Q.  The  man  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. '^Did  you  hear  any  body,  whether  it 
was  Nixon  or  Smillie,  I  do  not  care  who  sidd  it,  desire  the 
mill  to  be  stopped  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  the  mill  was  stopped 
merely  from  those  expressions  being  used,  *'  Come  away, 
"boys,  tear  all  down,"  and  so  on  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  considered  it  was  stopped  entirely  by  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Nixon  and  Smillie  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr  Gro»^.— Will  your  Lordship  ask  him,  who  stopped 
themiU? 

hrrd  Justice  CZ^rA:.— Can  you  tell,  by  whom  the  mill  was 
actually  stopped  ? 
A.  The  master  of  the  room  stopped  it. 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  master  was  ? 
A.  James  Colville. 

JIfr  Grant — ^How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner  at 
thebar? 
I       A.  About  four  years. 

I       Q.  If  he  had  been  there,  do  you  think  you  must  have 
i    kBown  him  ? 

t       -4.  Yes ;  if  I  had  seen  him,  I  would  have  known  him. 
Q*  And  you  did  not  see  him  ? 
A»  I  did  not. 


James  Colville — suoorn. 

Examined  by  Mr  SoUcitor-General. 

Q'  Are  you  a  spinning-master  ? 
I  Yes. 

Q*  In  what  mill  ? 
A*  Cartside  Mill. 

Q*  Do  you  recollect,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  any  num« 
Itt  of  persons  coming  to  that  mill  ? 
^.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? 

A*  I  think  it  was  upon  the  third  of  April. 
Q*  Upon  a  Monday  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  very  large  crowd. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  the  number  of  them. 

Q.  Some  hundreds  ? 

^.   X  es. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  came  to  the  mill  ? 

A.  They  came  and  wished  the  mill  stopped. 

Q.  Did  any  body  come  into  the  mill  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A,  There  were  four  came  at  the  first 

Q.  Did  any  come  after  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A»  A  goodly  number  ;  I  could  not  say  the  niunber* 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  people  that  came  into  the  mill,  say  f 
thing  P 

A.  Yes ;  they  wished  the  mill  stopped,  and  I  wished 
know  why  I  was  to  stop  the  mill,  and  they  said,  they  iv 
to  stop  it  by  order  of  the  Provisional  Government^  or 
Provisional  Government  would  not  be  answerable  fori 
damage  that  might  be  done. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  first  i 

A.  I  asked  them  by  whose  order  I  was  to  stop  the  m 
and  they  said  it  was  by  order  of  the  Provisional  GrOve 
ment,  or  that  the  Provisional  Government  would  not  be  • 
swerable  for  what  damage  was  done  to  the  milL 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  persons  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  along  with  you  when  tjiia  tfl 
place  i 

A.  Yes,  William  WhitehUl. 

Q.  Tie  last  witness  here  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  mill  stopped  in  consequence  of  that  vifiX  \ 

A*  Yes. 

13 
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Cross^xamined  by  Mr  Sandford. 

Do  you  know  Speirs,  the  prisoner  ? 

I  have  no  acquaintance  with  him. 

Did  you  know  him  by  sight  before  this  ? 

[  had  seen  the  man,  but  I  had  no  personal  knowledge 

I. 

Did  you  see  him  at  Cartside  MUl  i 

No. 

Was  Whitehill  along  with  you  all  the  time  you  were 

ng  to  the  men  ? 

No,  he  was  a  part  of  the  time,  but  not  the  whole. 

Grant.-^We  a3ked  no  questions  at  the  last  witness  as 

array  at  Cartside  Mill* 

SoUcitor-^Generai.'^NQf  we  give  up  that--*you  vill 

o  more  of  that. 


John  Brodie— *worn. 

Examimed  by  Mr  Maconochie. 

You  are  a  spinner  at  the  cotton-mill  of  Mr  King  ? 

Yes. 

Were  you  so  in  April  last  i 

Yes,  I  was. 

Where  is  Mr  Eing^s  mill? 

In  Johpstone. 

Is  it  near  Mr  Houstoun'^s  mill  i 

It  is  between  the  twa 

Do  you  remember  the  work  being  stopped  in  Mr 

's  mill,  in  April  last  ? 

I  cannot  say  what  month  it  was  in,  nor  what  day  of 

onth  it  was  in,  but  it  did  not  stop  till  the  meal  hour— 

)S  every  day  in  the  meal  hour. 

What  day  of  the  week  was  it  ? 

I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  »    ■ 

Do  you  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  the  mill  i 
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A.  I  remember  seeing  a  crowd  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
mill. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? 

J.  I  think  it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Was  it  about  mid-day  ? 

J.  I  think  it  was  thereabouts. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  foreman,  Mr  Malloch,  do  any  tluDg 
at  that  time  ? 

j1.  I  seed  Mr  Malloch  locking  the  gate. 

Q.  Tlis  was  before  the  mob  came,  was  it  i 

A,  Yes,  before  the  mob  approached  that  night 

Q.  But  you  saw  them  coming  down  before  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  crowd  of  boys. 

Q.  Were  there  no  men  among  the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes,  there  was  the  appearance  of  men  amongst  them* 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  by  any  body  in  the 
crowd? 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  one  man  come  to  the  front  of  the  crowds 
and  desire  the  boys  to  go  back,  that  they  could  do  no  good 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  man  i 

A.  I  had  no  personal  acquuntance  with  the  manr^I  beaid 
them  say  his  name  was  Walker,  but  I  had  no  personal  iO- 
quaintance  with  the  man — I  should  know  the  man  if  I  wii 
to  see  him  again.  j 

Q.  You  knew  that  his  name  was  Walker  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  had  heard  it  said  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  it  i 

A.  I  had  heard  it  at  di£Ferent  times  before  that. 

Q.  Was  the  work  at  the  mill  stopped  that  day  ? 

A>  No,  it  did  not  stop  till  the  dinner  hour. 

Q.  Did  it  stop  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  did  not  go  after  dinner,  because  the  wmikeii 
did  not  come  back. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  again  yourself?  j 

A.  No,  I  had  no  work  for  two  or  three  days  before  that 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  more  said  by  any  of  the  mob? 

A.  I  was  getting  cotton  out  of  the  cotton-lofts,  and  I 
heard  no  more  said. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grani. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the.  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Speirs  ? 
A,  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  him,  till  I  saw  him 
here  the  last  day  at  the  indictment. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  him  there  P 
A.  No. 


William  MAiLhocH-^-swom. 
Examined  by  Mr  McuxmocMe. 

Q.  You  are  manager  of  Eing'^s  Mill  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  work  bdng  stopped  in  that  mill 
in  the  be^ning  of  April  i 

A,  Upon  the  first  Monday  of  April. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  the  mill  upon 
that  day  i 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it— -was  it  about  mid-day  ? 

A*  It  was  about  mid-day,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  from  amongst  the  crowd  spoke  to 

you? 

A,  Yes,  a  man  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  YHiat  did  he  say  ? 

A,  He  asked  whether  I  would  stop  the  mill — 1  told  bim 
that  I  would  not— then  I  asked  his  reason  for  wishing  me 
to  stop  the  mill— he  said  others  had  done  it — I  told  him  that 
Was  no  sufficient  cause  for  me  to  stop  the  work. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  else  to  you  ? 

A.  There  was  one  from  behind  him  said,  <<  That  I  might 
abide  the  consequences.^ 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reply  ? 

A.  I  made  no  further  reply,  than  told  him  I  would  not 
stop  the  work. 

Q«  Did  you  know  either  of  those  men  ? 
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^.  I  knew  none  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  their  names  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  their  names  at  the  time  ? 

A,  Not  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walker  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  Walker  at  the  time,  but  from 
the  account  that  I  got  of  him  afterwards 

Q.  Did  the  work  stop  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  it  stop  ^ 

A*  The  workers  would  not  work. 

Q.  Did  they  give  Any  reason  for  not  working  ? 

A,  They  said  they  were  intimidated ;  they  were  afrmd. 

Q.  Afraid  of  what  ? 

A.  They  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  ;  they  IskA  the 
work  might  be  burnt,  and  soon. 

Q.  Did  the  mob  return  again  to  the  mill  p 

A.  They  returned  about  two  o^clock,  or  between  two  and 
three. 

Q.  But  by  that  time  the  mill  was  stopped,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  observed  the  mill  stopped  \ 

A.  They  gave  two  or  three  huzzas,  and  then  went  away. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  the  mill  stopped  that  day  ? 
A.  The  mill  stopped  at  one  o^clock. 
Q*  Was  that  dinner  time  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  Before  dinner  time  ? 
A.  Before  dinner  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Spein? 
A.  No ;  I  have  seen  him. 
Q.  Had  you  seen  him  before  that  time  ? 
A.  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

Q.  If  you  had  seen  him  there,  you  would  have  knuwa 
him  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  known  him. 

Q.  But  from  seeing  him  now^  can  you  say  that  you  did 

t  see  him  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  him  there. 


Mr  Robert  Montgomeby— ^ze^om. 

Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  master  cotton^inner  at  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  one  mill,  or  more  than  one  mill  ? 

A.  One  mill. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 

A»  It  is  called  Robert  Montgomery's  mill  P 

Q.  Were  you  in  Johnstone  in  the  beginning  of  April  last  P 

At,  I  was. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  particular  occur  at  your  mill  about  that 

le? 

A.  There  was. 

Q.  Was  it  stopped  P 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  of  the  month,  do  you  know  P 

A»  It  was  upon  the  Monday,  I  suppose,  the  2d  of  April. 

Q.  How  was  it  stopped  P  did  a  number  of  people  come  to 

\ 

A,  ITes,  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  came,  and  wished  us 
»stop. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  in  particular  in  that  crowd, 
horn  you  can  name  P 

A,  The  only  person  I  saw  in  particular  in  that  crowd, 
tt  one  of  the  name  of  Robert  Parker. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  them  ?  did  they 
U  you  their  object  in  stopping  the  mill  P 
A,  Yes,  I  had  a  little  conversation  with  one  or  two  of 
em. 

Q.  About  what  hour  might  this  be  i 
A,  It  was  about  half  after  two  o'clock. 
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Q.  Did  they  tell  you  their  object  in  stopping  the  mill  ? 

A.  They  told  us  it  would  be  as  well  to  stop. 

Q.  Did  they  say  why  ? 

A.  Tin  their  business  would  be  settled ;  I  suppose  lom 
kind  of  Provisional  Government, 

Q.  Did  they  explain  what  that  business  was  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  about  a  Provirional  Goven 
ment? 

A.  No,  they  did  not 

Q.  Was  Parker  one  of  those  with  whom  you  had  tU 
conversation  ? 

A.  No,  Parker  was  not ;  I  had  no  conversation  witi 
Parker. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Parker  do  anything  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  do  any  thing ;  he  rather  adviie 
them  to  pass  the  work. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  be  active  as  a  leader  of  tb 
mob  i 

A.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  active ;  he  was  upon  tbe  ex 
tremity  of  the  mob,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  active. 

Q.  Was  your  mill  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  ow 
coming  in  this  way  ? 

Ji.  They  came  just  while  the  workers  were  at  dinner. 

Q.  Did  the  workers  return  ag^n  ? 

A.  The  workers  came,  but  they  did  not  go  into  the  nnll 

Q.  Then  the  work  was  stopped  P 

A,   Yes,  in  consequence  of  the  people  coming  to  the  phoe 

Q.  And  continued  to  stop  some  days  ? 

A.  It  went  on  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that,  bcodc 
Mr  Houstoun^s  mills  and  your  own,  there  were  othor  ootto 
mills  in  Johnstone  and  the  neighbourhood  stopped  that  dij 

A.  I  cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge,  for  I  waiBC 
from  my  own  place  that  day. 

Mr  Hope. — ^We  do  not  propose  to  carry  this  fSeurther,  \ 
going  through  the  different  mUls. 
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John  Feazer— mZfed. 

Prazer. — I  have  been  confined  in  gaol  for  four  months 
upon  a  charge  of  Treason,  and  under  various  grievous  cir* 
cumstaticeS)  and  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  appear  here  as  a 
principal,  or  as  a  witness.  I  do  not  know  that  I  may  not  yet 
be  brought  to  trial. 

Lord  Chirf Baron  Shepherd. — You  will  be  examined  cer* 
tainly  as  a  witness ;  but  you  will  not  be  bound  to  say  any 
thing  that  will  criminate  yourself.  Therefore,  if  any  ques* 
ti(ms  are  put  to  you,  the  answer  to  which  is  likely  to  crimi- 
nate yourself,  you  certainly  would  not  be  bound  to  answer 
them,  unless  you  please  to  answer  them. 

Lord  Advocate.'^-^We  certainly  have  no  intention  to  try 
this  prisoner.  I  understand  the  law  to  be,  that  if  a  man  is 
examined  as  a  witness,  he  is  not  afterwards  liable  to  be  tried. 
Mr  Grant. — My  learned  Friend  is  perfectly  aware,  it  is 
in  no  person^s  power,  by  the  law  of  England,  unless  he  gets 
a  pardon  from  the  Crown,  to  prevent  his  being  brought  to 
trial,  because  he  may  be  indicted  before  a  Grand  Jury  by 
anybody. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — If  a  witness  who  is  under 
iamilar  diai^e  chooses  to  become  evidence,  and  does  give 
evidence,  it  is  always  understood  and  supposed,  that  he  will 
not  be  prosecuted ;  but  if  he  has  not  agreed  to  come  forward 
as  a  witness,  he  certainly  would  not  be  bound  to  say  any 
diihg  that  tends  to  criminate  himself;  what  the  consequences 
of  that  may  be,  the  Court  has  nothing  to  do  with ;  all  the 
Court  has  to  do,  is  to  see  that  if  any  question  is  put  that 
tends  to  criminate  him,  he  may  be  cautioned. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — I  had  thought  throughout,  that  when 
nj  persons  have  been  brought  as  witnesses,  the  Crown  does 
notigh  in  stating  they  have  no  intention  to  call  them  as 
principals ;  that  is  the  course  they  are  following  now,  and 
I  am  pf  opinion  the  witness  ought  to  be  sworn,  and  dealt 
with  as  a  witnes  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 
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Mr  Hope, — Tliis  prisoner  is  not^  and  never  wasimpriaoned 
on  the  same  charges  as  this  prisoner  is  tried  for. 

Mr  Grant — He  is  imprisoned  for  High  Treason. 

Mr  Hope. — ^Yes ;  but  not  this  Treason. 

Mr  Grant. — It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  mao  cannol  be 
discharged;  and  what  he  says  here,  if  proved  by  twowitneaaes, 
would  convict  him. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^The  witness  is  called  into 
the  box ;  he  has  asked  a  question,  not  understanding  the  law, 
which  the  Court  are  very  willing  to  explain  in  the  situatioD 
in  which  he  stands ;  he  is  brought  there  as  a  witness,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  being  charged;  then  he  is  like  everjr 
Dther  witness  in  the  box,  and  he  will  be  bound  to  aaswer, 
and  tell  the  whole  truth,  except  any  questions  are  put  which 
tend  to  criminate  him,  and  then  it  is  for  him  to  take  an  ob- 
jection, and  he  may  refer  to  the  Court  to  know  whether  be 
ought  to  answer  it. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — At  Dumbarton,  it  was  said  by  tbe 
Lord  President,  that  on  no  account  could  the  pubUc  pro- 
secutor prosecute  any  individual  he  brought  into  the  boxtf 
a  witness. 

Mr  Graw/.— Perhaps  this  conversation  on  my  part  is  b- 
regular,  but  I  stated  to  the  Lord  President,  that  in  Higb 
Treason  the  case  was  different;  for  though  that  was  bbd 
down  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  case  is  here  diffsroit; 
every  body  is  entitled  to  give  information  to  a  Grand  Jnrfi 
who  must  find  their  bill. 

Loj'd  Chief  Baron  Sliepherd. — Then  there  is  noobjeetiflB 
to  that  witness  being  sworn,  and  when  the  questions  tft 
put  to  him,  the  Court  will  decide  whether  they  are  prop' 
(|  uestions. 

Mr  Grant — He  must  be  sworn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  rfit 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Sliepherd. — You  understand  youait 
brought  here  as  a  witness,  and  that  you  are  to  speak  A( 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Frazer. — And  that  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  a  prind* 
pal  any  longer  ? 

Mr  Hope. — Certainly  not* 

Lord  Chief  Baron  ShepIierd.'-^Certainly  not. 
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The  witfiess  was  then  sworn. 


Examined  by  Mr  Hopi, 


V 


ij.  Where  did  you  live  before  your  apprehension  ? 

A.  In  a  house  that  I  had  taken  from  Mr  CaitipbelL 

Q.  Where  was  that  house  ? 

A,  At  the  back  of  the  new  street,  Johnstone* 

Q.  What  was  your  trade  or  occupation  there  ? 

A.  A  teacher. 

Q.  You  have  been  for  some  time  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  I  have. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Johnstone  in  the  beginning  of  April  last  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Speirs^ 
who  lately  lived  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  doi 

.Q.  Is  this  the  man?  {the prisoner,) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  t^hat  day  were  you  apprehended  ? 

A.  On  the  10th  of  April,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  this  person,  Speirs,  upon  the  iSrdt  of 
April? 

A*  Yes ;  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  of  the  first  of  April. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  d^y  of  the  week  the  first  of  April 
Was? 

A.  Saturday* 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  him  first  upon  that  evening  ? 

A,  I  saw  him  on  the  main  street  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  About  what  hour  might  that  be  ? 

A.  Itl  recollect  well,  it  was  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  o^clocik. 

•   Q.  Tell  us  what  took  place  between  you— what  did  Speirs 
My  or  do  when  you  met  him  ? 

A.  I  was  standing  speaking  along  with  an  accountant,  and 
be  came  to  us  and  daid  he  had  an  Address  or  bill. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  else  said  P 

JL*  After  reading  the  bill>  I  remarked  > 
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Q.  Did  he  shew  you  the  bill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 

A,  Oh  yes,  we  read  it  together. 

Q.  Could  you  see  to  read  it  in  the  street,  or  how  did  you 
read  it  f 

A.  We  were  in  at  a  shop  counter. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  whole  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  do. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  paper  at  that  time  ?  Did  it  rennin 
with  you,  or  did  you  return  it  at  that  time  to  Spor^  ?  . 

A.  He  kept  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  did  you  leave  the  shop  ?^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  part  with  him  there  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  to  P 

A,  I  went  away  home. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  person  ? 

A,  I  am. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  pass  between  you  and  your  wife  about 
that  conversation,  which  led  to  your  doing  any  thing  dbe? 

A.  Yes ;  I  went  home  and  told  my  wife  what  I  hod  leeDy 
and  she  said  that  she  would  like  to  see  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — That  is  hardly  evidetaee; 
if  he  did  any  thing  in  consequence  of  what  she  sud^  he  viD 
tell  us  what  he  did. 

Mr  Hope. — In  consequence  of  wHat  your  wife  saidp  SA 
you  do  any  thing  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  went  over  to  James  Speirs^s  bouse  ;  ke  fifes 
only  a  little  way  from  my  own  ;  he  was  not  at  home,  aUd  I 
left  a  message  with  his  wife,  that  when  he  came  bome^  I  wilhed 
to  see  it,  and  desired  him  to  bring  it  over. 

C2.  After  your  message,  did  Spra^  come  to  your  hone 
that  night  ? 

A.  He  did. 

(i.  Did  he  bring  any  thing  with  him  ? 

A.  He  brought  the  Address  with  him. 

Q.  Was  it  read  in  your  house  before  Speirs  left  you  I 
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A,  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  After  he  brought  it  to  your  house  that  night,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  message  that  you  left,  did  the  Address  re- 
main with  you  that  night  ? 

J   It  did. 

Q.  Was  the  paper  which  he  brought  t  you  this  second 
time  the  same  which  he  had  shewn  to  you  formerly  that 
evening  ? 

A.  That  never  occurred  to  me ;  I  thought  it  was  the  same, 
I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Was  the  paper  which  he  shewed  to  you  the  first  time 
in  the  street,  and  which  youreadatthe  shop^ounter,  a  printed 
paper? 

-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  copy  of  the  former  one,  or  the  same  in  sub- 
stance ? 

A.  They  were  both  printed  papers. 

Q.  Had  they  the  same  contents  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  £>id  that  paper  remain  in  your  possession  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  look  at  it  several  times  in  the 
course  of  that  night,  or  in  the  morning  i 

A.  I  read  it  to  my  wife,  pf  course,  and  I  went  down  to  a 
Q^hbouir. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  see  it,  and  to  read  it  several  times? 

A.  I  could  not  give  my  word  to  it,  except  that  I  read  it 
to  my  wife,  and  to  a  neighbour. 

.  Q.  I  do  not  wish  ycm  to  say  about  your  going  to  different 
people ;  but  I  only  ask,  whether  you  had  occasion,  more  than 
the  time  you  read  it  to  your  wife,  to  read  that  paper  while  it 
was  in  your  possession  i 
'  A*  I  think  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  to  any  other  person  but  your  wife  ? 
:  A.  I  went  into  our  neighbour'^s,  in  the  same  land,  and  read 
it  there. 

Q»  It  remidned  in  your  possession  all  that  night  f 

urf.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  became  of  it  after  that  i 
,  He  got  it  away  next  morning. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? 

A*  The  panel  at  the  bar ;  at  least  I  understood  sa 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  yourself? 

A.  Np,  I  did  not. 
.    Q.  Did  you  leave  it  in  the  charge  of  any  person  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  charge  of  my  wife. 

Q.  With  directions  to  give  it  to  him,  if  asked  for  3 

A,  Yes,  if  he  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  it  from  your  wife  again? 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  called  that  paper  an  Address — to  whom  wasitadr 
dressed  ? 

4.  So  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  addressed  to  the  Inhali? 
tants  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland. 

Q.  Was  there  any  date  of  place  or  time  upon  it  P 

A.  I  think  it  was  dated  1st  of  ApriL 

Q.  Of  this  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  upon  it  ? 

A,  Glasgow. 

Q.  Had  it  any  signature  at  the  bottom,  or  did  it  bear  to 
come  from  any  person,  or  body,  or  set  of  persons  ? 

A.  It  bore  to  come  from  the  Committee  of  orgamsiliai 
for  forming  a  Provisional  Government. 

Q.  Can  you  repeat  any  part  of  that  paper  ? 

A,  No ;  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  any  part  of  it ;  what 
it  was  about ;  what  did  it  say  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

A,  It  requested  them  to  take  up  arms. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  it  state  they  were  to  take  up 
arms? 

A.  For  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  to  procure  a  voice 
in  choosing  representatives. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  topic  in  the  Address  ?  Did 
it  request  them  to  do  any  thing  else  ? 
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A,  There  was  a  warm  appeal  to  the  soldiery. 

Q.  What,  to  oppose  the  people,  or  to  join  the  people  ? 

A,  To  join  the  people. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  topic  touched  upon  ?  Did  it  say 
how  the  pec^le  were  to  do  this  ? 

A.  By  taking  up  arms. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  else  in  it,  do  you  recollect  f 

A.  I  forget. 

Q.  Read  that  paper,  and  say  whether  it  is  a  copy,  or  in 
substance  the  same  with  the  one  that  you  had  in  your  pos- 
sesion, (handmg  a  paper  to  ttie  witness.) 

A,  I  think  it  is  the  same,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  same  Ad- 
dress? 

A.  Most  certainly,  the  ideas  seem  to  be  the  same,  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment. 

Q.  And  are  the  ideas  expre3sed  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
words  i 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  papers  posted  up  in  Johnstone,  or 
any  of  the  places  about  after  this  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  see  any  posted  up. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  affixed  to  the  wall  ? 

A,  I  saw  one  at  a  distance  ;  but  I  was  not  near  to  it.     I 
was  told  it  was  one  of  them,  and  I  saw  people  reading  it. 

Q.  After  Speirs  shewed  you  this  Address  in  the  shop  upon. 
the  Saturday  night,  had  you  any  conversation  with  him 
aboutit? 
^  No,  very  little.  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  announce 

a  state  of  rebellion,  and  disapproved  of  it,  and  Speirs  appear- 
ed to  agree  with  me. 
Q.  Did  you  express  any  surprise  at  seeing  such  a  paper  i 
^'  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not. 
Q.  Did  Speirs  tell  you  where  he  got  this  extraordinary 

paper? 

A  No. 

Q*  Did  he  say  that  he  had  more  of  them,  besides  that 
one? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  say  that  he  bad  seen  any  other  copies  of 
that ;  or  that  there  were  other  copies  of  it  ? 

A^  No ;  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  passed  between  us, 
except  what  I  have  told  you,  for  I  was  going  away  home. 

Mr  Hope. — I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  of  the  wit- 
ness. I  understand  he  is  at  liberty. 

Cross-eocammed  by  Mr  Gr(mt, 

Q.  You  say,  when  Speirs  shewed  you  this  paper,  you  dis* 
approved  of  it,  and  he  appeared  to  agree  in  that  disappro- 
bation ? 

•A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  was  it  out  of  curiosity  that  you  understood  him 
to  shew  it  to  you  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  it  seemed  so  to 
me.  I  am  very  little  acquainted  with  Speirs. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Speirs  what  you  thought  he  ought  to  do 
with  it  ? 

A.  That  night? 

Q.  Ay? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  home  when  he  brought  the  paper  to 
your  house  ? 

A.  When  he  brought  it  to  my  house  on  Saturday  evenog 
I  was  in. 

Mr  Hope, — ^Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bqbef^ 
Lang,  in  Dumbarton  i 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Just  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  letter  and  M 
whether  it  was  written  by  you  to  Robert  Lang  I 

Mr  Grant. — Before  you  come  to  that,  will  you  allow  W^ 
to  ask  a  question  ? 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — Certainly. 

Mr  Grant. — ^At  the  time  he  gave  you  this  paper,  did  k 
seem  alarmed  at  the  contents  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  seemed  alarmed. 

SO 
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Hope. — You  saj  that  there  was  some  person  with^ou 
time  that  Speirs  shewed  that  paper  to  you  ? 
Yes. 

Who  was  that  i 
William  Bead. 

d  Justice  Clerk. — ^Ask  him  if  he  can  recollect  what. 
I  first  said  to  him  when  he  first  came  up  with  the  paper, 
ay  you  suppose  it  was  curiosity  that  induced  him  to 
t  you,  and  that  he  appeared  to  be  alarmed.  I  am  sure 
lean  to  tell  the  truth  according  to  the  best  of  your  re- 
ion— What  did  he  say  when  he  first  came  to  you  i 
[  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  said,  here  is  a 
bill,  or  an  Address. 

Did  he  say  where  he  had  got  this  hand^bill,  or  Address  i 
No. 

Had  you  any  access  to  know  where  he  got  it  ? 
No,  I  had  no  access  to  know. 
Did  he  take  it  out  of  his  pocket  at  the  time  ? 
J  cannot  recollect ;  I  do  not  know  indeed,  whether  he 
not. 

You  mean  to  say  you  did  not  see  him  ^ 
[t  was  darkish  you  know,  being  night,  and  I  do  not  re- 
,  that  circumstance. 

Who  proposed  to  go  into  the  shop  to  read  it  at  the 
5r  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  that  circumstance  either ; 
»ng  idnce  now. 

It  is  not  a  very  common  incident,  for  you  have  told  us 
^,  you  thought  it  was  exciting  the  people  to  rebellioH  ? 
[  do  not  recollect  who  proposed  it. 
Is  there  any  particular  circumstance  that  you  can  state 
jTOur  oath,  which  led  you  to  think  Speirs  shewed  yeu 
at  of  curiosity  ? 

No ;  I  cannot  say,  only  not  being  acquainted,  and  his 
ng  and  shewing  it  me,  that  it  was  out  of  curio»ty ; 
a  paper  that  any  person  mright  be  curious  to  shew  to 
ir,  I  thinly 

Grow^.— Will  your  Lordship  ask,  whether  the  jwisoner 
the  witness  his  opinion  of  the  paper  ? 
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Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Did  the  prisoner  ask  you  your  opU 
nion  of  this  paper  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Mr  Grant. — ^Whether  the  witness  recollects  whether  the 
other  man  asked  the  prisoner  before  him,  whether  he  had 
any  more  copies  in  his  pocket  ? 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — Did  Read  ask  Speirs,  in  your  heap« 
ing,  whether  he  had  any  more  copies  of  this  paper  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  thing  else  being  nid 
upon  this  subject,  but  what  you  have  stated  ? 

^.  No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.-*— May  I  consider  my- 
self no  longer  a  prisoner. 

Lard  Justice  Clerk. — Certainly. 

Mr  Hope. — ^You  must  come  back  to-morrow  as  a  intness. 


MaBJORY  FbAZEB— 92CY>m. 

Eaamined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Mr  John  Frazer,  school^miflter 
in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  person  at  the  bar,  Jamei. 
Speirs  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  ?  - 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  before. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  your  husband  shewing  you  a  pipef 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  in  your  own  house  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  printed  paper  ? 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  read  that  paper  to  you  ? 

Am  I  read  it  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  paper  cattle  to  your  bouse  i 

A.  Yes. 
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I  Will  you  state  to  the  Jury,  if  you  please,  who  brought 

>  your  house  ?  . 

!.  James  Speirs ;  I  did  not  know  James  Speirs  at  that 

3,  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  he  that  brought  it. 

K  Was  it  the  man  you  now  see  here  that  brought  it  to 

r  bouse  ? 

f.  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  I  never  saw  him  till  I  saw  him  in 

L 

}.  Did  you  know  him  then  to  be  the  same  person,  who 

light  it  to  your  house  ? 

[.  Yes. 

I.  What  time  of  day  was  it  that  it  was  brought  to  your 

ise? 

U  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

i.  Do  you  know  upon  what  day  of  the  month— what  day 

the  week  was  it  i 

i.  It  was  upon  the  Saturday  night 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  April  i 

L  Yes ;  it  was  that  Saturday  before  the  business  took 

lace. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  strike  of  work  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  remain  in  your  house  that  night  i 

4.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  What  became  of  it  next  day  ? 

A*  James  Speirs  took  it  next  day,  the  same  man,  but  I  did 
tot  know  it  was  the  same  man. 

Q>  This  person  got  it  from  you  ? 

^.  Yes. 

ioftJ  JiLsUce  CTerA:.— He  got  it  from  you  the  next  day  ? 

^.  Yes. 

•Jfr  flop^.— Are  you  sure  that  the  paper  which  you  gave 
A  that  m^  was  the  same  which  you  read  ? 

^  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure. 

Q*  Was  it  the  same  which  he  brought  into  your  house  ? 

^*  Yes,  quite  sure. 

iord  Jtistice  Clerk, — ^You  had  been  told  by  your  husband 
^give  it  him,  if  he  called  for  it,  had  you  not  ? 
/Yes. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  What  passed  when  Speirs  took  the  paper  awa; 

J.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  destroy  the  pape 

Q.  Did  any  thing  else  pass  either  then,  or  when  he  I 
the  paper  on  the  Saturday  night  ? 

A,  Nothing  passed ;  my  husband  thanked  him  for  I 
it. 

Mr  Hope, — We  have  served  notice  upon  the  prii 
produce  that  paper. 

Mr  Gra/nt. — Had  you  expressed  a  wish  to  see  that 

ji.  Yes ;  and  it  was  on  my  account  the  paper  wai 

Q.  Had  you  desired  your  husband  to  go  to  Spdrs 
to  get  that  paper  for  you  ? 

ji.  I  did  not  know  Speirs^s  house ;  but  I  wished  to 
paper ;  and  I  said,  ^^  Can  you  get  it  7^  and  my  husbai 
he  would  go  and  see. 

Mr  Hope.'-^VfQ  have  served  notice  on  Speirs  to  | 
that  paper,  which  we  shall  prove,  if  it  is  not  admittec 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — Do  they  admit  the 

Mr  Hope, — We  are  ready  to  prove  it,  if  they  do 
mit  it — Do  you  admit  it  ? 

Mr  Grant. — You  had  better  prove  it ;  it  is  not  liki 
dinary  case. 

Mr  Solicitor-Generai.'r^^Of  you  are  quite  right 


Archibald  M*Innis— ^worTi. 

Examined  by  Mr  Macconochie. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  number  of  people  meeting 
School  Green  in  Johnstone,  in  April  last  ? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  called  Walker  there  ? 
ji.  Yes. 
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Q.  James  Walker  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  James  Speirs  there  ? 

j^»   xes* 

Q.  Is  this  him,  {pointing  to  the  prisoner.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  speak  to  the  meeting  ? 

Jim  X  es« 

a  Who  was  it  ? 

J.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Did  Walker  speak  ? 

^.  He  read  an  Address. 

^  Did  Speirs  speak  ? 

^.  A  few  words. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? 

^.^  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  they  called  Lang  that  spoke  i 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  man  the  crowd  called  Lang. 

a  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Was  Parker  the  shoemaker  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  Lang  dressed  ? 
•  A,  I  eannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  You  saw  Parker  there  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  preses  of  the  meeting  ? 

A*  I  heard  some  of  the  people  say  in  the  crowd  that  he 

was. 

Q«  You  know  Parker  very  well  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q'  Had  you  any  meeting  with  Parker  after  that  yourself? 

^.  No. 

Q«  Did  you  never  take  a  walk  with  him  ? 

^.  No. 

Q'  Did  you  see  Parker  at  any  time,  at  the  Canal  Bridge  ? 
^  -^^  It  was  dark ;  I  think  he  was  there  1 1  heard  him  say-i 
H  he  was  there,  but  it  was  d«rk* 

Q«  When  was  it  i 
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A,  I  do  not  recollect  very  well. 

Q.  Was  it  before,  or  after  the  meeting  at  the  Sdwol 
Green  ? 

A.  It  was  after,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  long  after  ? 

A*  I  cannot  exactly  say. 

Q.  Was  it  a  day,  or  two  days  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  about  that. 

Q.  What  took  you  to  the  canal  bridge  ? 

A*  We  went  there  to  get  staves. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? 

A,  There  was  two  or  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  tell  their  named  ? 

A.  David  Kennoway,  Archibald  Ballant3me,  and  JdM 
Currie. 

Q,  Parker  was  there  ? 

A.  It  was  dark  at  the  time ;  but  I  heard  Um  say  he  vtf 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  at  the  time  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  was  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  thought  he  was  there,  from  what  I  heard  them  ttj" 

Q.  You  heard  them  saying  at  the  time,  that  he  was  there? 

A*  Yes. 
'  Lord  Justice  Cleric , — I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  vai 
dark,  so  that  you  could  not  see  that  Parker  was  there ;  bo( 
that  you  heard  people  at  that  canal  bridge  say  that  he^*s 
there;  and  that  you  thought,  from  what  they  said^  thitb^ 
was  there. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Maconochk* — ^Was  there  any  person  there  spoken  ^ 
as  Parker  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

Q,  Was  there  a  man  they  called;Kirby  there  ? 

-4,  Yes ;  I  heard  them  say  he  was  there. 
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Q.  You  say  you  went  there  to  get  staves,  did  you  get 
aves  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  staves  were  they  ? 

A,  Middling  long. 

Q,  How  many  feet  long  might  they  be  ? 

A.  Seven  or  eight,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  gave  them  to  you  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  the  whole  of  the  people  there  get  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  dark  ;  I  did  not  see  who  got 
lem. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  other  people  got  them  besides 
ourself  ? 

A*  Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  given  to  you  ?  Did  you  buy 
lem,  or  how  were  they  given  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  bought  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  ? 

Ixyrd  Jtistke-Clerk. — I  do  not  say  that  I  think  that  you 
re  not  speaking  out :  But  you  are  brought  here  as  a  witness, 
nd  no  harm  can  come  to  you  for  speaking  out  upon  this 
msiness ;  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  Lord 
yyocate,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  would  be  bound  to 
^nter  a  Noli  Prosequi  against  any  indictment  found  agidnst 
you. 

Mr  Grant. — My  lord,  I  submit^— 

ilfr  Hope. — This  is  not  the  case  of  the  prisoner :  the  coun- 
ttlhas  no  right  to  be  heard. 

Mr  Gra/nt.7^1  appeal  to  your  lordship,  whether  it  is  not 
^sisteat  for  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  call  the  atten* 
^on  of  the  Court  to  the  circumstances  of  the  witness. 
Mr  Maconochie, — This  man  is  not  a  prisoner. 
^d  Justice-ClerTc. — ^No. 
Mr  Grcmt. — This  could  be  given  in  evidence  against  the 

witness. 
Mr  JfaconocAi^.— You  say  you  bought  that  stick— was 

there  any  thing  upon  the  end  of  it  when  you  bought  it  ? 
•^'  Yes,  there  was. 
Q.  What  was  it  ? 
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A.  I  cannot  say  particularly  what  it  was ;  there  was  a  thin 
at  the  end  of  it 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  thing  was  it  ? 

J.  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was  made  of. 

Q.  Was  it  iron  i 

A.  I  could  not  particularly  tell. 

Q.  Was  it  metal  i 

A.  It  was  some  kind  of  metal. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  piece  of  metal  ? 

A.  Not  quite  a  foot  long. 

Q.  Was  it  sharp  ? 

A.  Middling. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

A.  A  shilling. 

Q.  Were  there  many  more  of  this  kind  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  You  saw  some  others  ? 

A.  It  was  dark ;  I  could  not  see  very  welL 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  people  there  ? 

A*  Yes,  there  were  half-a-dozen. 

Q.  You  have  described  this,  that  the  shaft  of  it  WH  i 
good  long  shaft,  about  five  or  six  feet,  and  there  wai  thif 
ircm  at  the  end  of  it  about  a  foot  long,  which  was  shaip} 
How  I  ask  you  at  once,  was  that  a  pike  ? 

A.  It  was  what  they  called  one. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  Were  you  at  Hagg  Mill. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  you  at  Cartside  Mill  that  day  too  f 
A.  Yes,  two  or  three  minutes. 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 
A.  At  Cartside  Mill  ? 
Q.Ayr 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  near  the  prisoner  at  the  meeting  upon 
School-Green  that  day  ? 
A.  I  was  a  piece  from  him. 
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>.  I  think  you  say  you  heard  him  say  a  few  words  ? 

1.  Yes. 

K  l)id  he,  or  did  he  not,  take  an  active  part  in  that  meet- 

i 

i.  I  did  not  observe  him  taking  an  active  part  more  than 

rest.  ' 

Re-examined  hy  Mr  Maconochie. 

}.  At  the  time  you  saw  Speirs  at  this  meeting,  where  was 

>  at  what  part  of  the  meeting  ? 

L  He  was  in  the  ring. 

}.  Then  there  was  a  ring  formed  by  the  crowd  P 

L  I  was  not  there  when  the  ring  was  formed. 

i2»  But  you  saw  people  in  the  iring  ? 

d.  Yes. 

i.  How  many  were  in  that  ring  besides  himself? 

i.  There  was  others,  three  or  four. 

$.  Was  that  man  Parker,  whom  you  mentioned,  one  of 

ml 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Qi  You  told  us  before  that  Speirs  spoke  to  the  meetiqg  ? 

A,  Yes,  a  few  words.  • 

Q.  And  you  say  he  was  in  the  ring  where  there  were  three 
'  four  others  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  And  then  you  said  to  my  learned  Friend,  that  he  did 
^  take  a  more  active  part  than  the  rest  ? 

i.  No. 

0*  IKd  all  the  persons  at  that  meeting  speak  ? 

A*  They  were  speaking  in  the  meeting. 

Q»  Were  they  ail  speaking  ? 

^*  He  took  no  more  active  part  than  speaking  those  few 
rords. 

Q>  Did  you  observe  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Mill.^ 
^*  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  brae,  and  did  not  observe  who 
^  fc^ward. 
Q*  IMd  you  see  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Mill  ?  ^ 

^01.111.  K 
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A.  No,  I  did  not  observe  him. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.'^Yaa  were  at  the  S  ogI  Gnoii  mi 
you  heard  what  passed  there— as  far  as  yoa  iccoD^ettfid  jn 
go  along  with  them  from  the  green  to  the  H^g  M31  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  the  head  of  Macdougall-slreet  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Archibald  Ballanttns — #seoni. 

Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Robert  Fufcv 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? 

A.  A  shoemaker  by  trade. 

Q.  In  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  see  that  man  at  a  meeting  on  the  Sdm 
Green  in  Johnstone  i 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  once. 

Q«  When  was  that  P 

A.  On  Monday  the  3d  of  Aprils 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Span 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A^  Yes,  I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Is  this  the  person  ?  (the  prisoner.) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Parker  any  where  shortly  after  that  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that  day ;  but  the  next  day,  or  the  dl 
after  that,  I  mean  ? 

A.  No.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  canal  bridge  near  Johaatooe  ? 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  any  evening  after  that  meetii^? 

A.  Not  after  that  meeting,  I  was  there  before  thai. 

Q.  Who  was  there  along  with  you  i 
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if.  Archibald  M/Innis  and  David  Eennoway^ 

Q.  Was  tbat  man  Parker  there  ? 

/  Yes. 
'   Q.  Tell  us  what  you  went  there  for  ? 

i.  We  went  there  to  meet  with  a  man  who  was  to  bring 
lis  some  shafts. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  shaft  When  you  went  there  t 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  from  Parker  f 

1  Nd 

Q.  Who  was  it  from  ? 

JL  Alexander  Eirby^ 

Q.  You  said  Parker  was  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  aiiy  thing  for  this  ? 

i.  Yes,  I  paid  a  shilling. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  stick  was  this  { 

A  It  was  a  stick  about  seven  feet  long. 

Q.  Was  it  rough,  or  was  it  worked  up  at  all  ? 

A»  It  was  rather  smooth  ? 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  at  the  end  of  this  stick  ? 

/Na 
^Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  other  people  there  get  any  of 

pi.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  pieces  of  iron  at  the  end  of  the  other 

that  they  got  P 
:J,  No,  I  did  not. 

jj2.  For  whjat  purpose  did  you  get  this  shaft  ? 
\£  I  cannot  rightly  tell  what  it  wasf. 

Hope.'^'i/Ly  Lord,  this  is  a  young  man ;  I  think  he 
It  be  rightly  told  that  he  is  in  safety. 

Jttstic^  CferA:.— -Tell  us  what  a  shaft  is ;  some  pedple 
1l9  very  anxious  to  know  what  it  is,  and  the  Jury  in 

;  and  remember  you  are  upon  your  oath. 
It  is  a  long  stick. 
With  any  thing  upoii  it  t 
No. 
A  shaft  is  just  a  long  stick,  with  notlung  upon  it  t 
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Q.  Did  ever  you  pay  a  shilling  for  a  long  slick  ind 
thing  upon  it  before  ? 

A  No,  I  never  did^ 

Mr  Hope. — Who  was  carrying  those  shafts  that  yon 
others  got  when  you  went  there  \ 

A.  Aleximder  Kirby  and  Robert  Parker. 

Q.  Did  you,  besides  this  shaft,  get  any  piece  of  iron  tc 
upon  it,  or  another,  which  they  called  a  pike-head  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  from  one  of  those  two  men  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  upon  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  }nke>head  ? 

A.  From  Charles  Cameron. 

Q.  Was  he  along  with  Parker  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  It  was  the  day  after  that. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  go  to  the  canal  bridge  at  that  til 
A.  I  went  to  get  that  staff. 
Q.  Did  any  body  desire  you  to  go  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  was  told  by  Alexander  Ejiby  to  go  tfacfe 
get  one. 


David  Exnxowat— ^nrorm. 
£jram  jfird  fry  Mr  SoBciior^GeneroL 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  In  J<JinstoDe> 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  strike  of  work  having  taken  pi 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  I  could  noi  tell  you  the  day. 

Q.  W»  it  in  the  b^iimiDg  of  April  * 

A,  Yes^ 
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2*  About  that  time,  do  you  recollect  having  gone  out  to 
canal  bridge,  near  Johnstone  ? 
4.  Yes. 

2.  Was  that  in  the  evening  ? 
I.  Yes. 

}.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  week  it  was  ? 
L  No. 

}.  Was  it  at  the  time  the  strike  of  work  took  place  ? 
4.  Yes. 
}.  In  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

1.  Yes. 

2.  Was  it  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  ? 
(.  I  cannot  recollect. 

}.  It  was  about  that  time  ? 
/.  Yes.  ( 

2.  Who  did  you  see  at  the  canal  bridge,  when  you  went 
there  ? 

d.  I  do  not  recollect  that 

j.  Was  there  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  M^Inms 
ire? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  there  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Ballantyne 
ere— Archibald  Batlantyne  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kirby  there  ? 
it  Yes. 

Q*  He  was  there  i- 
A.  Yes. 

Q*  You  cannot  come  to  any  injury  from  what  you  say 
vei-you  understand  that?  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name 
Parker  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  thing  when  you  went  there  ? 
i.  Yes. 

}.  What  was  it  you  got  ? 
t  I^suppose  it  was  a  pike. 
I  Had  it  a  shaft  to  it? 
t  Yes. 
\.  Was  Robert  Parker^  a  shoemaker,  there,  do  you  know  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  TAA  you  see  who  brought  them  there,  or  who  had  th^tt 

when  you  went  there  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  tell  the  man;  I  do  not  know  wliifji 
of  them  had  it, 

Q.  Was  Parker  about  it  I 

A.  N03 1  do  not  believe  he  was. 


James  Browk«— ^U'Om. 

•  

Ewamined  by  Mr  Hope* 

Q.  You  are  superintendant  of  the  police  at  Faiikyf  I 
believe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  employment,  and  in  Paid^,  Ae 
beginning  of  last  April  i 

A*  I  was. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion,  in  the  course  of  your  duty,  to  obftfiB 
the  state  of  Paisley  about  the  commencement  of  April? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  In  what  situation  was  the  town  upon  the  lat  of  ApiiU* 
upon  the  Saturday  ? 

A.  There  was  nothing  very  particular  upoii  the  Satrndi^t 
there  was  a  general  expectation 

Q.  Were  the  people  working  generally  ? 

A.  Generally  at  work  on  Saturday, 

Q.  Were  the  cotton-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  woilDm' 

A.  All  the  cotton-works  in  the  neighbourhood^  so  fiir  m  I- 
heard,  were  working  on  the  Saturday. 

Q.  Did  any  change  take  place  upon  the  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  wbeUnr  tb^ 
operatives  generally  struck  work  ? 

A*  I  know  the  operatives  generally  struck  in  Paisley* 

Q.  Can  you  speak  to  the  cotton-mills  ? 

if.  Yes. 

Q,  Can  you  speak  to  the  weavers  ip  Paisley  ? 
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A.  Tbe  weavers  in  Paisley,  were  a  great  many  (tf  them  in 
the  streets,  and  appeared  to  be  totally  idle. 

Q,  I  believe  there  are  some  public  works  going  on  in 
Pusley— -do  you  know  whether  the  persotis  employed  in 
those  works  struck  ^ 

ji.  I  know  that  some  of  the  masons  wrought  upon  the 
Monday,  but  upon  the  Tuesday  they  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  consequence  of  this  apparent  suspen- 
uon  of  labour«-«was  there  a  great  confusion  in  the  town  ? 

A.  There  was  considerable  alarm  in  the  town-— the  shops 
were  closed  ;  and  in  the  public  streets,  upon  the  Monday, 
about  the  Cross,  they  had  their  window-shutters  on  at  every 
part  of  the  buildings. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  information  upon  the  Saturday 
night,  that  led  you  to  desire  your  watchmen  and  police  to  be 
particularly  on  the  watch  ? 
A.,  Tes,  I  received  it  on  Saturday  morning. 
Q.  Did  any  of  those  watchmen  bring  an3rtfaing  to  you  in 
tbe  morning  ? 

'  A.  Not  in  the  morning ;  on  Friday  evening  a  gentleman 
wrote  to  me  at  the  police  office. 

Q.  On  Saturday  night,  after  the  watchmen  were  on  watch, 
Ad  they  bring  you  anything  ? 
A.  They  did  upon  the  Sunday  morning. 
Q.  What  wa»  it  they  brought  ? 

A.  A  bill — an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
lodl  Irelaiid,  dated  Glasgow,  the  1st  of  April 
Q.  Did  they  bring  various  copies  ? 
:  4.  They  did. 

Q.  Is  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dighton  In  your 
police? 
A.  He  belongs  to  the  suburbs  potice. 
Q.  Did  he  bring  anything  to  ycmr  office  in  the  morning? 
'  i.  No. 
Q.  What  distance  is  Johnstone  from  Paisley  f 
if.  It  is  about  three  miles. 
Q.  In  what  parish  is  it  ? 
A.  In  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley. 
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Q.  How  long  did  this  state  of  things  continue— this  sus- 
pension of  labour  ? 

ji.  It  continued  till  Thursday ;  on  Thursday  a  great  many 
people  returned  to  their  work. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge,  whether  unusnal 
precautions  were  taken  at  that  time,  by  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  in  the  town,  to  preserve  the  public  peace  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  any  troops  marched  into  the  town  ? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many. 

Q.  Was  the  civil  power  increased  F 

A*  The  civil  power  was  augmented. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  any  notice  on  the  prisoner  Speirs  lately  F 

A.  Yes,  I  think  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  ? 

A.  I  have  not ;  Mr  Motherwell  was  with  me,  and  he  hai 
a  copy.    It  was  Mr  Motherwell  who  served  the  notice. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  notice  served  on  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  signed  two— the  one  served  on  the  priscHKr, 
and  the  other  Mr  Motherwell  took  with  him. 

Q.  Was  the  copy  he  had  with  him  an  exact  copy  of  the 
one  served  on  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Cro9S'exam%ned  by  Mr  Grani. 

Q»  Did  you  compare  the  copy  that  Mr  Motherwdl  hid 
with  the  copy  served  on  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did  not ;  I  only  read  one  of  the  copies ;— 1 
do  not  think  I  compared  the  two. 

Q.  Which  did  you  read  ? 

A.  It  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  read  one  copy,  but  1 
cannot  positively  swear  that  I  read  both ;  but  it  was  the 
same  hand-writing ;  and  the  occasional  words  that  I  saWy  I 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  they  were  both  the  same. 

Q.  You  did  not  compare  it  f 

A.  No. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  along  with  you  besides 
MrMoth^wdl? 

A*  No  odier  person. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  import  of  the  notice  served 
upon  the  prisoner  i 

A.  I  do. 

Mr  Gfran^.— I  i^ubinit,  we  cannot  have  the  import  of  the 
notice. 

Mr  ^op^.— Most  undoubtedly ;  your  Lordship  will  ob- 
serve here,  that  we  have  another  witness  to  speak  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  notice ;  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  a  copy  of  the 
notice ;  and  having  served  a  notice  upon  the  prisoner,  we 
may  ask  what  that  notice  was. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  AyAepA^rd.— Not  unless  he  knows  what- 
the  contents  of  it  were. 

Mr  Hcpe.^^He  says  he  knows  the  contents  of  it ;  that  is 
the  question  we  put  to  him,  What  was  that  notice  ? 

Mr  Gra/ht — I  do  not  think  this  is  understood ;  perhaps 
I  misunderstand  it ;  here  is  a  written  notice,  and  the  witness, 
says  there  was  a  copy  of  it  taken ;  and  that  he  agned  the 
copy ;  and  that  he  read  the  one ;  but  whether  the  ori^nal  or 
the  copy,  he  does  not  know,  he  did  not  compare  them. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Did  he  read  the  one  served  on  the 
piifloner. 

Mr  Graw^.— He  does  not  know. 

Mr  Hcpe.'^'Did  you  read  the  paper  which  was  given  to 
tke  prisoner  ? 

A.  After  the  paper  was  given  to  him  by  Mr  Mothenf eU^ 
I  took  it  from  him,  and  said,  I  will  read  it  to  you,  and  I' 
^  half  it,  and  then  the  prisoner  took  it  from  me,  and  read 
the  remainder  of  it.  ' 

Mr  Gron^.— -Then  it  stands  thus ;  that  he  saw  the  notice 

delivered  to  the  prisoner,  and  then  he  took  it  out  of  the  pri« 

SQDer^s  hand,  and  read  about  half  of  it  to  die  prisoner,  when 

the  prisoner  got  it  back  again ;  now,  that  is  not  reading  the 

original. 
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Mr  Hope.-^Then  let  the  prisoner  produce  this  pqper. 

Mr  6rran/.— -You  must  prove  the  notice. 

Mr  fTop^.— What  did  you  read  i 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  words ;  but  the  purport  of  it 
was  to  deliver  a  Proclamation. 

Lord  ^Jt^oco^.— That  was  the  original  ? 

j1.  Yes. 

Mr  fiop^.— When  was  he  to  deliver  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Where  was  he  to  deliver  it,  or  when  ? 

^.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr  Grcmt.'^lt  now  turns  out  he  does  not  reeolkct  the 
substance  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^Who  wrote  the  noCioe? 

A,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  notice,  if  you  never  leti 
it? 

A.  I  did  read  it ;  I  read  one  of  them  entirely  at  the  time 
I  signed  it. 

Q.  .Who  wrote  any  thing  that  you  supposed  to  be  a  co|)j. 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  both  were  shewn  me  written ;  both  co- 
pies had  been  wrote  together. 

Q.  Where  did  you  read  that  one  ? 

A.  I  read  that  one  in  the  Council  Chamber. 

Q.  Was  that  before  it  was  delivered  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  notice  was  delifered  to 
the  prisoner  i 

A.  I  was. 

a  After  that  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner^  did  you  m^ 
the  paper  that  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  After  it  was  in  the  prisoner's  hand,  I  took  it  ficom  hii* 
and  offered  to  read  it ;  and  I  read  part  of  it  aloud^  andthell 
the  prisoner  took  it  from  me  and  read  it  himself. 

Q.  Was  that  which  you  read  out  of  the  prisoner's  hnd^ 
in  the  same  language  as  the  paper  that  you  had  read  befion? 

A.  Precisely,  so  far  as  I  read. 

Mr  Grantr-^He  says  that  he  only  read  a  part  of  the  aiv 
tice. 
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Lard  CMtf  Baron  Shepherd^'^ThsA  man  may  examine 
them  in  thb  way ;  he  says  there  was  a  copy,  because  he  sup*^ 
poses  there  was  a  copy,  but  he  does  not  know  there  was  a 
copy  at  all ;  be  says  he  read  a  notice  in  a  paper,  purporting 
to  be  a  notice  which  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner  \  after  that 
paper  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  he  read  part  of  that  pa- 
per ;  and  it  was,  as  far  as  he  read  it,  the  very  thing  he  had 
read  before ;  he  does  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  spe- 
dfic  paper  or  no,  if  there  were  two,  but  at  present  he  has  not 
proved  a  copy. 

Mr  Grcmt'^l  find  it  mentioned  in  Mr  Phillips^s  book, 
(we  cannot  have  the  books  themselves,)  that  there  are  two 
cases ;  the  one  is  Gothis  v.  Danvers,  1st  Espinasse,  and  the 
other,  Surtees  v.  Hubbard,  4th  Espinasse ;  the  passage  in 
Phillips  is  342,  deciding,  that  a  parol  notice  to  produce 
writings  may  be  proved  by  a  third  person,  who  delivered  the 
notice,  or  by  one  who  heard  it  delivered ;  and  a  written  no- 
tice to  produce,  may  be  proved  by  a  duplicate  original. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — So  it  may,  but  it  mdy  also 
be  proved  by  something  else ;  a  parol  notice,  you  know, 
can  be  proved  in  no  other  way  than  by  parol ;  there  is  a 
written  notice,  suppose  there  is  no  copy  taken,  it  is  deliver- 
ed to  the  defendant — I  do  not  see  why,  there  being  no  copy^ 
you  may  not  prove  the  contents  of  that  notice. 

Mr  Grant — Then,  if  this  witness  will  prove  the  contents 
of  what  was  delivered 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd^^^Yes^  he  does;  he  talks 
about  the  copy,  and  then,  on  cross-examination,  he  does 
not  know  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  copy ;  if  he  had  read 
^  ^Pys  fti^d  it  had  been  here,  the  difficulty  would  have 
been  got  rid  off.  He  supposes  there  was  a  copy,  but  he  ne- 
ver r^d  it;  therefore  it  stands  thus,  that  he  knows  there  wi» 
A  notice  written,  to  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  which  he 
lead,  before  it  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner^  somewhere  el|c; 
Aen  he  goes  and  sees  a  paper  delivered  to  the  prisoner, 
which  paper,  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  prisoners  he  reads 
a  part  of,  and,  as  far  as  that  part  goes,  i(  is  the  aame  as  be 
kad  read  before* 
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Mr  Grant.— If  there  was  but  one,  the  evidence  would  be 
perfect ;  but  he  saw  two. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc. — He  does  not  mark  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.— \i  he  had  actually  proved 
that  there  was  a  copy,  and  that  he  had  read  that  copy^  then^ 
unless  that  copy  had  been  put  in  the  fire,  or  lost^  that  oopy 
must  have  been  produced  as  the  best  evidence. 

Mr  Grant. — Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  ask  whe- 
ther he  knows  that  there  were  two  copies  i 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — He  cannot  prove  tha(^ 
without  he  read  them  both  ;  the  very  objection  is,  that  he 
does  not  know  that  it  was  a  copy ;  then,  if  he  does  not  know 
it  is  a  copy,  as  far  as  relates  tp  his  evidence,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  copy. 

Mr  Hope, — We  prove  the  fact,  that  a  notice  was  given 
to  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.'-^He  has  proved  a  notice 
was  delivered  to  the  prisoner  ;  now,  the  question  is^  what 
that  contained  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  how  it  was  worded  precisely ;  but  it  wb$ 
to  produce  what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Radical 
Address,  or  Proclamation,  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dated  Glasgow,  1st  of  April 


Mr  William  Motherwell— n^n^orfi. 

Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q«  Did  you  go  to  serve  any  thing  upon  the  prisoner, 
James  Speirs,  lately  P 

A.  I  served  a  notice  upon  him. 
Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  It  was  yesterday ;  I  beg  pardon,  it  was  on  Saturday 
last 

Q.  Who  was  along  with  you  ? 

A.  Mr  James  Brown. 

Q.  Did  you  preserve  a  copy  of  that  notice  ? 
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J.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  that  which  yoa  describe  as  a  copy, 
nrith  that  which  you  served  on  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  did,  most  carefully. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  copy  ? 

A.  Yes,  {prodiuAng  it) 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — It  shews  we  need  not  have 
urgued  the  points 

Mr  Hope.'^l  could  not  tell,  my  Lord,  that  this  witness 
lad  compared  it. 

[The  Notice  was  redd,  signed  John  Wyllie,  Procurakn^* 
Fiscal,  Paisley ;  dated  the  9Qth  July,  1890.) 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  prisoner  was  brought  up 
Tor  examination  ? 

A.  I  was. 

a  Before  what  magistrate  was  the  exaimnation  taken  ? 

A»  Before  the  Sheriff-substitute  of  this  county. 

Q.  Upon  his  examination,  did  he  make  any  declaration  ? 

A*  This  is  the  declaration  which  he  emitted,  when  brought 
ip  for  examination,  {prodtLcimg  it) 

Q.  Was  that  emitted  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  written  by  you  ? 

A*  It  was. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  sober  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  thought  sa 

Q.  Was  he  in  his  sound  senses  ? 

A.  Apparently. 

Q.  Was  it  freely  and  voluntarily  given  ? 

A.  Quite  so« 

Mr  Grant. — I  beg  that  question  may  be  otherwise  put^ 
.  Mr  fiope.— The  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  it  was 
emitted  freely  and  voluntarily;  and  how  otherwise  can  I  ai^ 
c^ertain  whether  it  was  done  so  ? 

Lorji  Justice  ClerJc.'-^There  is  no  other  way  of  putting  the 
question. 

Mr  £[op€.'i^'Waj&  it  freely  and  voluntarily  emitted  ? 
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A*  It  was  80. 

Q.  Was  there  any  threat  or  promise  held  out  to  him  at  the 
time? 
A.  None  whatever. 

Cross-exavfmed  by  Mr  Grants 

Q.  When  this  person  was  e^camined,  were  there  any  qiifif* 
lions  put  to  him  bj  any  person  ? 

A.  In  all  examinations,  the  Procurator  generally  aska  iha 
person  examined  some  questions,  and  that  person  answers 
them  or  not  as  he  chooses ;  and  if  he  does  answer^  his  all« 
swer  is  taken  down. 

Q.  Was  the  examination  taken^  in  this  instance^  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  it  is  taken  in  criminal  cases  in  this 
country  ? 

A»  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  that  the  prisoner  being  biought 
before  a  magistrate,  underwent  a  long  course  of  intern^ 
lories,  at  the  instance  of  the  Procurator-Fiscal  ? 

A.  1  scarcely  say  so.    . 

Q.  Did  he  undergo  a  course  of  interrogatories  ? 

A.  He  certainly  underwent  dome  interrogatories,  and  Toy 
often  he  runs  on  with  facts,  to  which  there  are  no  special 
questions  applying ;  and  I  believe  it  was  so  in  this  case. 

Q.  Did  you  write  the  declaration? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  observe  at  the  be^nning,  **  Compeared  James  Spein,^ 
and  so  on— ^^  who  being  examined,  declares***— -does  that  in^ 
fer  that  a  question  was  asked  him  fipon  that  oceanon,  to 
which  he  made  an  answer  ? 

A.  It  generally  happens  that  the  person  does  make  the 
declaration  himself. 

Q.  You  wrote  this  declaration ;  and  I  ask  you^  m  point 
of  fact,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  a  declaration,  yoa 
have  written,  **  being  examined,  declares,^  whether  that  if 
meant  to  convey,  that  a  question  was  asked  the  priKmer^  iQ 
which  his  declaration  was  an  answer  ? 
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J.  He  is  0xaiiiiiied  to  that,  and  bis  answer  to  that  is,  that 
he  is  twenly-six  years  of  age. 

Q.  Bong  examined,  means  being  interrogated,  or  asked? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  I  observe  here,  it  is  written,  <<  Interrogated,  if  the  de« 
darant  was  concerned  in  taking  a  musket  from  a  soldier,  in 
one  of  the  Veteran  Battalions,^  and  so  on ;  that,  I  presume^ 
also  refers  to  the  question  that  was  put  to  the  prisoner. 

At  Yes* 

Q.  And  the  same  observation  applies  where  the  word  ixu 
tercogated  occurs  afterwards  i 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  long  was  he  under  examination  f 

A.  I  could  not  say;  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  length  of  time,  from  the  length  of  the  declaration. 
'  Q.  Can  you  recollect  how  long  he  was  under  examination  2 

A.  I  cannot 

Q.  Was  it  an  hour  ? 

A.  It  might  be  an  hour ;  very  near,  I  dare  say ;  but  I 
only  judge  from  taking  the  length  of  the  writing,  the  nunu 
ber  of  pages. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  it  did  not  exceed  an  hoiur  i 

A.  As  to  the  time,  I  cannot  be  positive,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Q.  I  observe  that  that  is  nineteen  pages  in  length  of  your 
imdng^-do  you  suppose  that  you  could  have  written  diose 
nineteen  pages  in  the  space  of  an  hour  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  could  do  that. 

Q.  In  taking  down  the  examination  of  any  p^scm,  whose 
examination  you  were  employed  to  take  down  ? 

A.  If  the  dictator  is  speedy  enough,  I  could  take  down 
much  more. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Hope* 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  particular  in  regard  to 
^  declaration  ?  is  your  memory  very  strong  about  what 
M  place  at  this  particular  examination  ?  can  you  tell  ua 
^lietfaer  there  were  many  questions  put  to  this  prisoneTi  or 
^bether  the  greater  part  was  a  voluntary  statement  f 
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Jl.  I  really  think^  upon  recollection^  it  was  a  voluntary  de. 
claration  generally ;  the  prisoner  seemed  very  willing  to  dis- 
close what  he  knew;  that  was  the  opinion  I  formed  on  his  ex- 
amination. 

Q.  Did  the  Sheriff  address  any  caution  to  this  prisoner? 
:  A.  He  did  indeed  give  him  some  admonition  before  he  pni* 
ceeded  in  the  examination. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  to  what  import  that  was  ? 

J.  He  informed  him,  I  think,  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
tell  any  thing  but  what  he  chose ;  and,  at  the  same  time^  %M 
him,  whatever  discoveries  he  made,  would  not  be  evidence  in 
his  favour,  in  the  event  of  any  prosecution. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  frequently  at  examinations  t8« 
ken  by  that  gentleman,  Mr  Sheriff  Campbell  ? 

^.  At  almost  every  one  since  I  have  been  Sheri£Clerkj 
Depute. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  a  more  than  usually  anxkos 
caution  was  given  to  this  prisoner  i 

A.  It  did  appear  so  to  me ;  Mr  Campbell  was  exttemdj 
anxious  to  teU  the  prisoner  those  particulars  that  I  have  mefr> 
tioned. 

AlexandeIi  Campbell,  Esq.-— «nw7k 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Sheriff-Substitute  of  this  county  i 

A.  I  am. 

Qa  Was  the  prisoner,  James  Speirs,  brought  before  yod 
for  examination  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  he  emit  a  declaration  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  paper^  {handimg^ 
pa/per  to  the  witness.) 

A.  This  is  the  declaration. 

Q.  Was  that  declaration  freely  and  voluntarily  emitted  P 

A.  Perfectly  so. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  perfectly  sober  1 
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A  Ferfectlj  sober. 

Q.  Aud  in  his  sound  senses  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  much  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
eclaradon  was  given  ?  was  the  prisoner  willing  to  make  the 
edaration  contained  in  it  ? 

A.  I  remember  that;  very  willing;  so  much  so,  that  I 
lought  it  necessary  to  caution  him,  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
ied,  and  that  he  must  consider  what  he  was  to  answer,  or 
iiether  he  was  to  answer  at  all ;  I  cautioned  him  so  several 
ines;  in  general,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so,  but 
1  his  particular  case,  I  did  particularly  do  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  said  it  was  your  duty  to  in- 
eirogatef 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  interrogate  him  accordingly  ? 

A.  I  did  inquire  certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  him  by  means  of  interrogatories  ?' 
id  you  put  questions  to  him  as  you  would  put  questions  to 

witness. 

A.  I  cert£unly  did,  in  some  cases ;  but  when  I  began  his  ex« 
nunaUon,  he  appeared  to  me  very  much  disposed  to  tell  the 
^hole,  much  more  so  than  I  expected,  and  therefore  I  had 
lot  to  inquire  in  the  manner  necessary  with  other  prisoners, 
iod  I  thought  it  more  necessary  to  caution  him ;  at  least  it 
vas  so  in  the  conmiencement  of  his  examination.  I  have  not 
1^  it  ^ce. 

Q.  I  do  not  impute  to  you  that  it  was  not  properly  taken^ 
(Hit  the  question  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  on  a 
itew  sort  of  trial,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ascertain  the  facts ; 
4en,  in  point  of  fact,  the  examination,  was  conducted  by 
questions  being  asked  him,  which  he  was  desired,  under  the 
Explanation  you  have  given,  to  answer  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was — ^it  must  have  been  so  in  part 

Q.  Were  these  questions  put  by  you,  or  by  any  body 
Ise? 

VOL.  in.  L 
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A.  Altogether  by  me— there  was  no  profeManal  person 
present— the  Procurator  Fiscal  was  not  present,  I  think.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  particularly  that  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
was  not  present  I 

A.  My  strong  impression  is,  that  he  was  not  present;  but 
I  cannot  state  so  very  positively. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  prisoner  under  examination  at  dittt 
time? 

A.  Upon  my  word,  I  should  not  be  able  to  answer  thst 
question,  unless  it  was  from  seeing  the  length  of  the  eund- 
nation  now;  but,  from  the  length  of  it,  it  must  have  been  t 
good  while. 

Q.  That  is  the  declaration :— perhaps  looking  at  it  wSi  re- 
fresh y  ur  memory. 

A.  He  emitted  his  declaration  so  freely,  there  was  no  oc- 
casion to  go  back  at  all ;  I  should  think  he  could  not  under- 
go such  an  examination  in  less  than  three  hours  at  the  voy 
least.  I  see  there  are  nineteen  pages  of  the  declaration ;  I 
dare  say,  there  was  no  time  lost  in  taking  it  down;  bnts 
moderate  calculation  would  state  it  at  three  hours ;  I  diR 
say  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  state  it  at  four  houiSi 

Q.  And  all  this  time  the  prisoner  was  examined  in  the 
way  that  you  have  stated,  by  questions  put  to  him  ? 

A.  If  I  remember  right,  his  declaration  consists  of  dit 
ferent  parts,  not  very  much  connected  with  each  other.  I 
suppose  he  gave  an  account  of  his  going  to  Slates  first,  iod 
another  part  of  it  is  about  the  conversation  iinth  Mr  HousfiMh 
about  the  cotton-mills,  I  think.  I  remember  putting  sooe 
questions  to  him,  and  that  was  the  only  point  on  whicb  k 
was  particularly  questioned.  I  asked  him  some  questioBi  , 
as  to  the  interview  between  him  and  another  person  and  ! 
Mr  Houstoun,  after  they  had  separated  from  the  crowd. 

Mr  Grant ^I  do  not  think  that  I  reqmre  any  more  to 

lay  the  foundation  of  my  objection. 

Lord  Jmtice  Cleric. — Was  the  declaration  r^^ulaily  n"' 
over  to  the  prisoner  before  he  signed  it  ? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Was  he  asked  whether  be  had  any  alteration  to  BM^ 
in  it? 
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A.  I  cannot  particularly  say ;  but  from  the  particular 

"cumstances^  and  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against  the 

in,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was.. 

Q.  Look  at  the  close  of  it,  and  see  whether  there  is  not 

at  clause  P 

jt.  I  see  nothing  in  the  end  of  this  memorandum,  except  a 

Terence  to  certain  marginal  alterations. 

Q.  It  is  your  practice  to  read  it  over  before  it  is  signed  ? 

ji.  Certainly. 

Mr  Hope. — I    s  freely  emitted  by  the  declarant,  and  on 

ing  read  over  is  adhered  to  by  him,  and  signed  by  him, 

>ng  with  the  SherifP-substitute. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

2*  You  mentioned  this  declaration  occupied  acertain  portion 
time ;  did  that  arise  from  the  number  of  questions  which 
u  put,  or  from  the  length  of  the  statement  which  the  pri- 
aer  thought  proper  to  make  ? 

A.  I  gave  that  answer  merely  from  looking  at  the  length 
the  declaration. 

Q.  Was  that  length  in  consequence  of  any  particular 
imber  of  questions  which  you  put  at  that  time,  or  in  con« 
[{uence  of  the  prisoner  giving  a  long  statement,  freely  and 
luntarily? 

A.  It  was  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  from  the  necessary 
)gth  of  the  narrative. 

Q.  Which  the  prisoner  gave  spontaneously  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  have  considered  you  had  performed  your 
ity  as  a  magistrate  if  you  had  omitted  any  part 
Mr  Grcmt. — We  cannot  bear  that. 
Mr  ^op^.— Hear  the  question  out :  Would  you  havecon- 
iered  you  had  been  performing  your  duty,  if  you  had 
lutted  any  part  of  the  narrative  which  the  prisoner  chose 
>  give  in  answer  to  any  one  of  your  questions,  however  long 
Uit  narrative  might  have  been  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would  not  have  been  doing  my  duty  if  I 
ftd  done  any  thing  else  than  I  did. 
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Mr  SdidUyr  General. — My  Lord,  we  have  omi 
call  a  witness,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow  us  to  call  U 
Lord  Justice  Cleric. — Certainly. 

Andrew  CALDW£LL-^2e't>ro. 

Examined  by  Mr  SoUdtor-Generai* 

Q«  Do  you  recollect  a  meeting  that  took  place 
School  Green  of  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that  i 

A.  It  was  the  second  day  of  April. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it,  do  you  recollect 

A.  Monday. 

Q.  It  was  the  first  Monday  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  at  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  they  call  John  Lang? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  thei'e  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  P 

A.  I  saw  him  pass  the  toll-road,  going  along  to  C 
Mill. 

Q.  Was  he  along  with  the  crowd  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  crowd  that  was  at  the 
Green? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  that  crowd  go  from  the  School  Greei 
there? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  the  Cartside  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  Lang  dressed  ? 

A.  He  had  on  a  jacket  and  a  bear-skin  cap. 
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Mr  Solicitor  Gm^raZ.— Now  we  move  that  the  declara- 
turn  of  the  prisoner  be  read. 
Mr  Grcmt — ^My  Lord,  I  mean  to  object  to  that. 
Lord  Justice  CferA;.— A  declaration  has  been  proved  by 
two  witnesses,  and  it  is  proposed  to  be  read,  which  is  object- 
ed to. 

Mr  Grant — Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  to  state  to  your  Lord- 
ship  objections  that  appear  to  me  to  be  unanswerable,  in  point 
of  law,  against  the  reading  this  declaration.  I  shall  do  so  in  as 
few  words  as  I  possibly  can ;  and  I  think,  my  Lords,  that  if 
I  am  right  in  my  objection,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  inform  myself,  I  think  I  am,  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your 
Lordships,  without  consuming  a  great  deal  of  your  time. 
We  are  all  aware,  at  least  those  of  us  that  are  at  all  used  to 
practice  in  the  criminal  courts  in  Scotland,  and  who  have  any 
bowledge  of  the  practice  in  the  criminal  courts  in  England, 
that  the  confession  of  a  prisoner  in  England,  is  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent footing  from  the  declaration  of  a  prisoner  in  Scotland. 
In  Scotland,  when  a  person  is  apprehended  for  a  crime,  he 
is  uniformly  carried  before  a  magistrate,  and  there  he  is  uni- 
formly subjected  to  interrogation ;  not  that  I  mean  to  say  he 
either  is  generally,  or  ought  ever  to  be  at  all  entrapped  into 
the  statement  of  any  thing  which  he  does  not  willingly  state ; 
but  the  mode  of  examination  is  by  interrogatories,  and  the 
object  of  the  magistrate  is,  by  all  fair  means,  to  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
pnsoner  comes  to  be  tried,  the  declaration  is  given  in  evi- 
dence against  him ;  but  your  Lordships  know  that  it  is  never 
beld  to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  but  it  is 
'coeived  by  our  practice  as  a  circumstance  of  evidence. 

Now,  I  apprehend  that  the  principle  and  the  practice  of 
the  law  of  England  are  pretty  nearly  the  reverse  of  this.  I 
beheve,  that  by  the  uniform  practice  in  England,  when  a 
person  is  taken  up  and  carried  before  a  magistrate,  accused 
of  any  crime,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  not  examined  in  secret. 
He  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  legal  advice  to  protect  him.  He 
^  not  examined  upon  interrogatories.  Whatever  he  says  vo- 
luntarily, and  of  his  own  accord,  may  be  taken  down ;  but  he 
^  not  examined  upon  interrogatories;  with  a  view,  (to  make 
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u6e  of  a  Scots  law  phrase,  which  is  extremely  expressiye  of 
what  is  done,)  with  a  view  to  expisccUe  the  truth  of  the  mat* 
ter ;  and  accordingly  the  confession  of  a  prisoner  is  given  in 
evidence  against  him  upon  his  trial  in  England,  as  one  of  the 
highest  species  of  proof,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  ¥rith  us,  as 
I  apprehend,  reckoned  one  of  the  lowest  spedes  of  proofi 
taken  merely  as  a  circumstance  of  evidence,  upon  wiaA 
alone,  certainly,  a  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  received  as  the  highest  species  of  proof,  and  it  hn 
been  so  laid  down  in  the  very  case  which  we  are  now  unifortii- 
nately  trying.  In  a  case  of  High  Treason,  as  your  Lord- 
ships know,  it  has  been  laid  down,  and  held  by  the  Judges  in 
England,  that  evidence  of  a  man'^s  confession  before  a  magis- 
trate, proved  by  two  witnesses,  is  df  itself  sufficient  evidence 
for  his  conviction.  That  is  the  interpretation  which  the  sl^ 
tute  of  King  William  the  Third  has  recdived.  This  is 
tioned  in  Foster'^s  Criminal  Law,  where  there  is  a 
that  I  am  sure  is  familiar  to  your  Lordships.  FosteA 
Criminal  Law,  p.  241,  cap.  iii.  discourse  1.  The  words  of 
the  statute  of  William  III.,  as  your  Lordships  know,  ar^ 
that  there  shall  be  two  witnesses  to  any  one  Treason,  with 
this  exception,  ^^  unless  the  party  shall  willingly,  without  m- 
lence,  in  open  Court  confess  the  same  ;^  and  upon  the  oqo- 
struction  of  that  statute,  a  question  has  arisen,  what  shall  be 
sidd  to  be  within  this  exception  i  1  had  better  read  to  your 
Lordships  the  passage  from  Justice  Foster^s  book*' 

Ijord  Justice  Clerk, — What  edition  have  you  got  ? 

Mr  Grant — I  am  reading  from  an  old  edition ;  it  is  not 
my  own ;  it  is  dated  1776.  It  is  Sec.  8.,  but  it  is  a  veijk^g 
section.  ^^  In  the  year  1716,  at  a  conference  among  the 
Judges,  preparatory  to  the  trial  of  Francis  French,  at  irinoh 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  who  were  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  the  next  day,^  not  a  course  of  proceeding  thet 
I  presume  we  should  adopt  now,  <^  lent  their  assistanoBy  no 
regard  seemeth  to  have  been  paid  to  the  authorities  I  bf^ 
cited ;  for  it  was  then  agreed,  that  upon  the  foot  df  those  seta 
of  Edward  IV.  by  confession  is  meant,  only  a  confesnon  upoB 
the  arraignment  of  the  party,  which,  it  is  said,  amounteihtff 
a  conviction.  Evidence  of  a  confession  was  holden  sufflck^ 
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by  the  learned  Judges  ivho  sat  upon  the  Commission  in  the 
North,  in  the  same  summer,  upon  the  authority  of  this  opi- 
nion.^ Then,  my  Lord,  what  he  refers  to  is  this: — The  case 
of  a  confesfflon  made  willingly,  and  without  violence,  is  ex- 
cepted in  this  act,  and  in  both  the  statutes  of  Edward  IV. ; 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  wording  of  these  statutes, 
which  I  have  thought  did  merit  consideration,  so  far  as  to 
warrant  a  different  construction  of  them.  The  words  of  this 
act  are,  unless  the  party  shall  willingly,  without  violence,  in 
[qpen  court,  confess  the  same.  The  words,  ^^  in  open  Court,^ 
the  statutes  of  Edward  IV.  have  omitted.  These  words  seem 
to  have  been  inserted  in  order  to  carry  the  necessity  of  two 
intncsses  to  the  overt  acts,  further  than  the  statutes  of  Ed« 
ward  IV.  were  formerly  thought  to  carry  it ;  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  statutes  hath  been,  that  a  confession  upon 
an  examination  of  the  party  taken  out  of  Court,  and  before 
a  magistrate,  or  person  having  authority  to  take  such  exa- 
mination, proved  upon  the  trisd  by  two  witnesses,  is  evidence 
ci  itself  sufficient  to  convict,  without  further  proof  of  the 
ov^  acts,  for,  say  the  books,  such  confession  putteth  the 
case  out  of  the  statute,  and  so  on.  Then  he  mentions  the 
case  of  Francis  Willis,  in  which  they  held,  that  such  evi- 
dence  was  admissible,  though  it  might  still  be  a  disputable 
pobt,  whether  a  confession  out  of  Court,  proved  by  two 
witnesses,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  convict. 

Now,  then,  if  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  turn  back 
to  John  Berwick^s  case,  in  the  first  part  of  Mr  Justice  Eos- 
term's  book,  p.  10,  your  Lordships  will  find  this :— -In  the 
cue  of  John  Berwick,  there  was  only  one  witness  that  proved 
imn  to  have  been  in  arms  with  the  rebels.  This  witness  pro- 
ved that  he  was  enrolled  and  reviewed  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Kgimient,  called  the  Manchester  Regiment,  and  did  duty  as 
8Qdi  at  Penrith  and  Carlisle.    Two  other  witnesses  swore, 
that  after  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  they  were  ordered  by 
the  Duke  to  take  an  account  of  the  names  of  the  officers,  and 
rfthmr  respective  ranks  in  the  rebel  garrison ;  that  accord- 
^y  they  went  to  the  prison  where  the  officers  were  coup- 
fioed,  apart  from  the  common  men,  and  took  such  account 
^  them ;  that  the  prisoner,  Berwick,  appeared  among  the 
^^rs,  and  gave  in  his  name  to  them,  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
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Manchester  Regiment ;  and  then  Lord  Chief^Justioe  Wilks 
and  Mr  Justice  Abney  were  of  opinion,  that  this  deelanftkm 
of  the  prisoner  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  bare  oonfeMJon 
after  the  fact,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact  itself,  vir.  diat 
the  prisoner  did  appear,  anfd  take  the  rank  of  a  Lieutaoant 
in  the  rebel  garrison.  They  thought  too,  that  a  ocmfietaon 
after  the  fact,  proved  by  two  witnesses,  was  sufficieiit  to  ooii* 
vict,  within  the  7th  William  III.  Mr  Justice  Foster  doabU 
ed  whether  this  declaration,  being  made  after  the  sunoda, 
can  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  oonfiessioB  af- 
ter the  fact.  And  with  regard  to  a  confession  after  the  ftet, 
he  S£dd,  he  never  doubted  whether  it  might  be  given  in  evi- 
dence as  a  corroborating  proof;  his  doubt  was,  whether  it 
being  proved  by  two  witnesses,  is  a  conclusive  evidence,  or 
an  evidence  sufficient  of  itself  to  convict,  without  other  proof; 
since  the  7th  William  III.  seems  to  require  two  witnesBBi 
to  overt  acts,  or  a  confession  in  open  court.  Berwick,  lioir« 
ever,  was  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  the  officers,  and  of 
the  other  witnesses,  and  was  executed ;  and  upon  that,  in  a 
subsequent  part,  Mr  Justice  Foster  says,  ^*  He  doubts  tlw 
law,^  which  I  shall  humbly*  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  aho^ 
whether  the  two  witnesses  to  an  extra-judicial  conftsaon 
would  be  sufficient  to  convict  per  ^^  in  a  case  of  High  Tna- 
son,  and  he  says,  <^  At  any  rate,  it  ought  not  to  be  canied 
further  than  a  confession  before  a  ma^strate.^ 

Ijord  Chief  Baron  Sheplierd. — The  quesdon  in  the  case  of 
Berwick  was  this :  The  statute  of  King  William  saySi  a  nan 
must  be  convicted  by  two  witnesses,  or  his  own  confeaoon; 
the  question  was,  whether  a  conversation,  which  amountedto 
a  confession,  should  be  taken  as  a  confession  within  ihatita' 
tute,  so  as  to  convict  him,  without  two  witnesses;  but  it  a^ 
ver  was  doubted  but  that  an  examination,  amounting  to  a 
confession,  was  admissible  in  evidence,  as  corroborative  ov^ 
dence  of  other  evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr  Gron^.-— Your  Lordship  has  not  exactly  taken  die 
view  with  which  I  state  this.    I  state  this  to  your  Lordflhi^ 
in  order  to  shew  the  extreme  difference  between  the  inttf^ 
pretatlon  that,  in  Scotland,  we  put  on  a  confesnon  befi*^ 
a  ma^^strate,  as  an  examination,  and  the  authority  vltfd^ 
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they  give  it  in  England ;  and  although  I  should  doubt,  very 
humbly,  because  it  has  been  so  ruled,  whether  the  confession 
c^  a  prisoner  before  two  witnesses  was  sufficient,  yet  it  has 
been  so  found,  and  Mr  Justice  Foster  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  carried  no  further ;  but  he  seems  to  ad- 
mit, that  evidence  by  two  witnesses  of  a  confession  before  a 
magisti'ate,  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  prisoner  of  High  Trea- 
mm.  Now,  it  is  undoubted,  there  never  was  a  dispute  that  a 
confession  before  a  magistrate  might  be  ^ven  in  evidence.  I 
b^  humbly  to  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  the  Courts  in 
En^and  go  further,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  best  evidence,  and 
it  has  been  held,  that  two  witnesses  to  a  confession  before,  a 
magistrate,  shall  be  sufficient  to  convict  a  prisoner  of  High 
Treason,  within  the  statute  of  King  William,  to  dispense 
indi  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  overt  act  of  the 
same  Treason,  and,  without  any  other  witnesses  at  all,  to 
convict  him  per  se  ;  which  is  so  totally  different  from  the 
prindples  we  apply  to  declarations  of  prisoners,  that,  for  the 
safety  of  the  subject,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mode 
of  examination,  when  the  result  is  to  be  attended  with  such 
different  effects,  should  be  very  different. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  can  satisfy  your  Lordships  that 

the  whole  view  of  the  law  of  Scotland  is  totally  opposite  to 

that  of  the  law  of  England  upon  this  subject.     I  imagine, 

and  I  believe  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr  Hume  for  saying, 

that  our  mode  of  examination  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 

a  relick  of  a  more  ancient  mode  of  examination  ;  that  is,  of 

question  by  torture,  which  was  common  in  Scotland,  as  it 

ms  common  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe;  I  believe 

dl,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  torture 

never  having  been  a  part  of  the  law  of  England,  the  whole 

principle  of  the  examinations  is  different ;  and  the  Court  of 

Justiciary  pays  a  different  regard  to  the  confession  of  a  pri« 

fioner,  from  that  which  a  Court  of  Law  in  England  pays. 

Without  detaining  your  Lordships  further  on  the  subject, 
S8  I  shall  be  followed  by  my  learned  Friend,  and  shall  be 
heard  in  reply,  I  will  state  a  case  from  Holt's  Nisi  Prius  Re- 
pcits,  which  occurred  at  the  Durham  Assizes  in  1817,  be- 
^  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.    It  is  also  quoted  in 
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the  last  edition  of  Phillips^s  Law  of  Evidence,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  Mr  Serjeant  HuUock  ;  but  I  have  not  the  lait 
edition  here  myself,  and  cannot  refer  to  it.  This  is  the  case,  the 
King  V.  Wilson — The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  utteriqg 
forged  notes,  knowing  them  to  be  forged.  There  was  nothing 
particular  in  the  immediate  act  of  uttering,  and  the  quet« 
tion  was  as  to  the  prisoner's  knowledge.  An  accompliice  was 
the  principal  witness ;  and  to  confirm  his  evidence,  die  oomi- 
sel  for  the  prosecution  produced  the  prisoner'^s  examination 
before  the  magistrate  who  committed  him.  It  waa  not  ten* 
dered  as  a  confession,  but  as  containing  facts  which  appear- 
ed  upon  the  prisoners  examination,  confirmatory  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  accomplice.  The  Magistrate  being  examined, 
stated,  that  he  held  out  'no  hopes  or  inducement  to  the  pri- 
soner ;  employed  no  threats ;  but  that  he  had  examined  him 
at  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  waa  ac- 
customed to  examine  a  witness.  The  piisoner,  howeveryWai 
not  sworn  ;  Richards,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  said,  ^^  I  think  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  suffer  this  examination  to  be  read.  No 
matter  whether  a  prisoner  be  sworn  or  not ;  an  examinatifla 
of  itself  imposes  an  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  If  a  pri- 
soner will  confess,  let  him  do  so  voluntarily ;  ask  him  what 
he  has  to  say ;  but  it  is  irregular  in  a  magistrate  to  examine 
a  prisoner  in  the  same  manner  as  a  witness  is  examined ;  I 
must  reject  this  examination  C*  and  the  prisoner  was  acquit- 
ted. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  informed  (certainly  from  nobody 
here) ;  but  I  am  informed,  that  upon  the  assizes  for  the 
Home-Circuit  last  year,  a  similar  point  was  ruled  in  the 
same  manner  by  Mr  Baron  Garrow ;  and  there,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  the  paper  was  headed.  The  Examination  of  the 
Prisoner ;  and  Mr  Baron  Garrow  upon  that,  and  upon  ex- 
amining into  how  the  examination  was  taken,  ruled  that 
that  examination,  or  confession,  or  whatever  you  please  to  cell 
it,  could  not  be  received,  ruling  that  point  in  conformity  with 
the  point  which  had  been  ruled  by  my  Lord  Chief  Baran 
Richards. 

Now,  my  Lord,  if  that  be  the  law  of  England,  that  is  the 
law  by  which  this  Court  is  to  decide ;  and  I  know  very  irell 
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that  I  am  speaking  now  in  the  presence  of  as  high  authority 
as  any  that  that  profession  in  England,  to  which  I  have  the 
b<»iour  to  belong,  has  ever  produced ;  and  therefore  I  state 
my  olgection  with  perfect  confidence,  that  it  will  receive,  not 
only  as  every  objection  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner  so  stand- 
ing as  this  unfortunate  man  does,  every  attention  from  your 
Lordships,  but  that  it  will  be  determined  with  every  degree 
of  knowledge  and  information,  which  a  very  long  practice, 
and  other  circumstances,  to  which  I  will  not  now  ^lude,  will 
give  this  prisoner  the  benefit  of  having  bestowed  on  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question.  It  does  appear  to  be  founded, 
not  merely  on  the  precedent  I  have  stated,  but  in  common 
sense,  and  the  soundest  principles  of  law,  and  the  most  ob- 
vious rules  of  humanity,  because,  if  in  Scotland  you  receive 
the  declaration  of  a  prisoner,  as  the  lowest  species  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  if  in  England  they  receive  it  as  the  highest 
species  of  evidence,  the  principles  are  not  only  different,  but 
opposite.  You  may  examine  in  the  one  case,  because,  in  that 
case,  you  do  no  harm ;  the  prisoner  knows  the  result  of  his 
examination  can  only  be  used  against  him  as  a  corrobora- 
ting circumstance,  and  a  circumstance  not  given  effect  to  as 
a  very  high  species  of  evidence ;  and  if  under  that  false  im- 
pression he  is  induced  to  give  answers  to  questions  which  he 
would  not  so  answer,  if  not  under  that  impression,  I  appre- 
hend, then,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Court  to  reject 
any  such  examination,  when  it  is  tendered  in  evidence. 

My  Lord,  there  are  some  observations  upon  this  subject, 
inserted  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr  Phillips^s  book,  published 
after  this  case  in  Holt,  which  would  have  been  very  ma- 
terial ;  but,  as  I  have  not  the  book,  I  leave  the  point  with 
your  Lordships,  with  my  observations  upon  it,  founded, 
not  more  on  the  nature  of  the  thing,  than  in  practice.    I 
know  that,  not  very  long  ago,  an  examination  upon  oath  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  was,  I  believe  upon  one  occasion, 
^ven  in  evidence.     I  am  very  certain,  that  an  examination 
of  a  prisoner  on  oath  would  not  now  be  permitted  to  be 
pvett  in  evidence. 
JUnrd  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^erialiiiy  not ;  therefore 
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«  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards  is  mistaken  where  he  says  that ; 
and  there  is  no  ease,  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  which  an  ezs* 
mination  before  the  Privy  Council,  on  oath^  (which  is  Sollies 
thing  likea  Scotch  examination,)  has  been  received  in  evidence^ 
where  it  would  not  be  received  in  other  cases ;  and  of  kts 
years,  an  examination  before  the  Privy  Coundl  has  not  been 
offered  in  evidence. 

Mr  Sandford,'-^My  Lord,  we  have  thought  it  r^t  (0 
offer  this  objection,  because  we  consider  it  one  of  impcnrtibBoe 
to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  also  to  the  Uw.  We  do 
not  urge  it  on  the  ground  of  any  fault  in  the  magistrate,  or 
that  he  has  not  done  what  is  always  the  duty  of  a  magistrate; 
but  we  state,  that  though  an  examination  of  this  kind  mwf 
be  taken,  yet  that,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  it  cannot  be  leoo* 
ved  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

In  support  of  this  objection,  we  submit  tx>  your  Lorddiip^ 
that  as  the  forms  of  the  procedure  in  this  Court  are  the  fornii 
of  the  law  of  England,  therefore  the  law  of  England  muit 
regulate  every  question  that  occurs  here ;  and  consequently, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  case  which  has  been  stated  to  your 
Lordship,  that  the  present  declaration,  being  in  the  ndtureof 
an  examination  before  a  magistrate,  cannot  be  received. 

My  Lord,  my  learned  Friend  has  stated  an  original  dis- 
tinction, which  he  considers  to  exist  between  a  dedaratkn 
taken  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  a  confession  by  the  law  of 
England ;  there  is  also  an  exceeding  difference  in  favour  of 
the  pannel,  in  Scotland,  as  to  the  form  in  which  these  deda* 
rations  are  received  and  given  in  evidence.  Your  LordshipB 
are  aware  that  before  a  declaration  can  be  received  as  evidoice 
against  a  prisoner,  it  must  be  previously  lodged  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  see  it  previons  to 
his  appearance  in  Court ;  that  is  an  advantage  not  allowed  bj 
the  law  of  England,  or  the  form  of  proceeding  here,  became 
here  we  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  examination  until  it  is  ac- 
tually produced  upon  trial.  Now,  we  are  not  to  have  all  theds- 
advantages  of  one  mode  of  trial,  without  having  the  eone- 
sponding  advantages  attached  to  that  mode  of  trial*  Theie> 
fore,  if  by  the  law  of  England  a  paper  of  this  nature  oonU 
not  be  received  in  evidence,  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  it  nXKJ 
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be  founded  upon  by  the  law  of  Scotland ;  because  then  the 
argument  to  its  admissibility  would  apply,  that  it  had  not  been 
produced  in  time.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  your 
Lordships  longer  by  any  further  observation  on  this  pcnnt, 
which  lias  been  so  ably  argued  by  my  learned  Friend ;  but  if 
the  cases  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  of  any  authority,  they 
rule,'  that  a  declaration  of  this  nature  cannot  be  received  as 
evidence  against  the  prisoner,  having  been  taken  by  ques- 
turns  put  to  him  as  a  witness  against  himself. 

Mr  Solicitor-General. — Is  it  your  Lordships^  pleasure  to 
hear  any  thing  from  this  side  of  the  bar  ? 

Lord  Chief  Bwron  Shepherd. — Go  on,  if  you  please. 

Mf  SoHcitor-GeneraL — My  Lords,  I  shall  detain  your 
Lordships-*-— 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^Mr  Grant,  I  believe,  in 
this  case,  the  Court  have  no  doubt  that  this  declaration  may 
be  received  in  evidence,  and,  I  confess,  I  myself  have  no 
doubt  but  it  may,  and  I  will  shortly  state  my  reasons.  The 
diflPerence  between  the  law  of  Scotland  and  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,  with  respect  to  that  document,  which,  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  is  called  a  declaraUon,  and  by  the  law  of  England, 
is  called  an  examination,  I  think  is  merely  nominal.  By  the 
law  of  England,  an  examination  is  receivable  against  him  ; 
and,  I  apprehend,  that  if  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  in 
dther,  has  been  voluntary,  and  not  produced  under  the  in- 
fluence of  fear,  arising  from  threat,  or  the  inducement  of 
promise,  or  expectation  of  mercy  holden  out  to  him,  such 
statement  is  admissible  evidence  against  him ;  and  I  cannot 
help  saying,  that  I  doubt  very  much,  and  I  speak  with  great 
diffidence,  when  I  say  I  doubt,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that 
deciaon  of  the  King  v,  Wilson,  certainly  by  a  very  great 
and  a  very  learned  Judge,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards,  un- 
less there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  putting  the 
questions  to  that  prisoner.  If  the  Justice  said,  he  examined 
him  as  he  would  a  witness,  or  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  the  mode  of  doing  that,  so  as  to  make  that  examination  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  under  something  like  an  impresdon 
of  fear,  or  of  obligation  to  answer,  or  some  other  of  those 
motives,  which  would  destroy  a  confession,  though  it  was 
'  from  beginning  to  end  nothing  but  a  narrative,  then  I 
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fLgree  in  the  decision ;  but  if  there  were  do  peculiarity  of  that 
Bort,  I  confess  I  cannot  agree  in  that  deamon ;  because,  if  it 
be  correct,  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the  books  upcm  the 
subject  of  examinations,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  mis-stated. 
An  examination  does  not  mean  a  prisoner  setting  out  Yolun- 
tarily,  and  saying,  I  desire  to  state  a  narrative  of  my  ca^  be- 
fore a  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  for,  in  truth,  that  would  not  be 
an  examination ; — it  would  be  something  that  passed  at  the 
time,  perhaps,  when  the  witnesses  and  the  prisoner  are  there 
for  the  purpose  of  examination ;  but  the  examination  of  the 
prisoner  I  take  to  be  that  which  he  is  asked  by  the  Jusdoe 
to  state,  either  through  the  medium  of  a  string  of  questions 
properly  put — I  do  not  mean  questions  put  in  such  a  wa][ 
as  to  force  the  prisoner  to  give  an  answer,  because,  if  it  were 
80,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  examination  could  not  be  read; 
and  it  would  be  equally  clear  that  a  confession,  or  examina^ 
tion,  call  it  which  you  will,  could  not  be  read,  though  it  did 
not  consist  of  questions  and  answers,  obt«uned  by  extordoa 
from  the  man,  by  that  which  was  to  operate  on  his  feargi  or  faj 
promises ;  but,  I  take  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ma^strate^  un- 
der the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  by  the  common  law, 
to  have  a  prisoner  brought<before  him,  and  he  may  put  ques- 
tions to  him,  which  the  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to 
not,  as  he  pleases.    Now,  here  I  differ  in  one  of  the 
reported  to  have  been  given  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Biduzds, 
for  he  says  this,  the  examination  of  itself  imposes  an  obliga- 
tion to  speak  the  truth,  for  he  is  sworn  to  do  it,  and  he  b 
sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
but  I  deny  that  the  examination  of  a  prisoner  imports  an  ob&- 
gation  for  him  to  speak  the  truth :  It  imports  an  obligatioa  to 
speak  the  truth  if  he  speaks :  but  I  deny  that  it  places  an  obliga- 
tion on  him  to  speak  at  all ;  and  that  is  the  distinction  between 
the  situation  of  a  prisoner  and  a  witness ;  for  a  prisoner  nuy 
say,  I  do  not  choose  to  answer  this  or  that  question^  or  any 
other,  or  I  do  not  say  any  thing,  but  I  shall  reserve  mysdf 
to  a  future  occasion ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  on  ezanu. 
nations,  the  prisoner  is  asked  whether  he  is  willing  to  say  any 
thing ;  if  he  is,  tlie  Justice  has  a  right  to  put  .the  questions  to 
him ;  and  he  is  bound  to  put  the  quesdons  to  him^  tfaou^ghlie 
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tells  him  he  is  not  bound  to  answer  to  them.  The  mistake  in 
the  case,  as  reported,  is  this,  namely,  that  the  learned  Chief 
Baion  supposes  that  the  moment  the  prisoner  is  examined, 
there  is  an  obligation  on  him  to  speak ;  there  is  none  by  law, 
for  he  has  alright  to  refuse : — a  witness  has  not ;  because,  if  a 
witness  will  ftot  answer,  (if  he  answers  falsely,  that  is  another 
thing,)  but  if  he  refuses  to  answer,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
would  say,  I  will  commit  you ;  the  Court  would  say  the  same, 
for  he  is  bound  to  answer;  the  prisoner  is  not  bound  to  an- 
swer at  all,  unless  he  chooses.     In  the  case  stated  by  Mr 
Justice  Foster,  the  dispute  was,  whether  an  examination, 
amounting  to  a  confession,  could  be  taken  as  a  substantive 
piroof  of  a  Treason,  under  the  statute  of  King  William ;  but 
there,  you  observe,  he  says,  he  never  doubted  but  that  the 
examination,  (I  believe  that  is  the  phrase, — I  am  not  sure  whe- 
ther he  says  confession  or  examination,  but  if  it  is  confession, 
he  must  mean  confession,  through  the  medium  of  examina- 
tion,) is  corroborative  evidence.  Hawkins  says,  these  examina- 
tions before  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  Murder  and  Felony, 
under  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  also  examinations 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  Murder  and  Treason,  at 
the  common^  law,  or  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  ad. 
missible  evidence.     Now,  recollect  how  it  is  in  Murder  and 
Felony ;  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  imposed  a  duty  on 
the  Justices,  to  take  the  examination  of  prisoners ;  now,  it  is 
that  document,  the  examination,  which  is  admitted  in  evi- 
dence.    If  the  thing  admitted  in  evidence  was  only  a  volun- 
tary narrative,  it  would  not  be  an  examination  under  the 
statute  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  it  would  be  like  that  which 
might  be  stated  as  a  confession  at  any  other  time  or  place, 
if  the  prisoner  chose  to  set  off*,  and  tell  his  whole  story  to 
the  end,  only  with  this  addition,  that  being  taken  before  a 
ma^strate,  there  would  be  less  chance  of  inadvertence,  or 
carelessness,  or  folly,  in  the  prisoner,  than  if  taken  by  any 
other  person. 

Now,  another  observation  of  the  Chief  Baron — He  says, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  prisoner  is  examined  on 
oath  or  not  To  that  I  agree,  if  the  mode  of  examining  the 
prisoner  not  on  oath,  be  the  same  as  the  mode  of  examining 
a  witness  who  is  on  oath,  for  that  would  be  compulsory  exa- 
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mination.  If  the  prisoner  were  sworn  on  his  examiiuitioiii 
such  examination  could  not  be  produced  against  turn ;  be* 
cause,  if  he  is  put  on  his  oath,  he  is  bound  to  answer;  and 
that  very  circumstance  of  the  prisoner  being  bound  to  an- 
swer, and  not  having  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer  the  qax^ 
tion,  would  immediately  destroy  the  examination  and  the  ef. 
feet  of  it.  Why  ?  Because  then  what  he  said  would  not  be 
a  voluntary  act,  but  it  would  be  under  the  obligation  of  ian 
oath,  which  binds  him  to  speak  the  whole  truth ;  and  theie- 
fore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  quesdon  is  not,  whether  the  do- 
cument produced  be  put  in  the  shape  of  interrogaticHi  or  of 
narrative,  but  whether  the  document  produced  contuns  that 
account  which  the  prisoner,  without  being  impressed  by  nsc 
tives  of  fear, — I  mean  fear  reasonably  created,  or  by  pramiae^ 
has  ^ven ;  and  whether  he  has  given  his  answers  voluntarily 
to  the  questions  put  to  him.  I  have  often  seen  examinadou 
taken  before  magistrates,  by  questions  and  answers^  and  veij 
often  the  answers  only  taken  down,  so  as  to  form,  through  the 
medium  of  the  answer,  that  which  from  be^nning  to  end 
looked  like  narrative,  without  the  intervention  of  a  questkm; 
the  prisoner  has  had  it  put  before  him,  and  asked  if  he  chose 
to  sign  it,  and  he  has  done  it ;  and  I  know  such  documenti 
have  been  read  in  evidence ;  therefore  the  question  I  take  to 
be  really  this,  whether  the  document  produced  as  the  exa- 
mination, has  been  extorted  from  the  prisoner;  because,  if  it 
has,  it  ought  not  to  be  received  any  how ;  but  if  it  has  not| 
and  is  not  liable  to  any  objection,  either  as  having  been 
given  under  the  influence  of  menace  or  promise  then,  I  q^ 
prebend,  in  whatever  shape  it  has  been  taken,  if  it  has  been 
read  over  to  him,  and  he  has  voluntarily  signed  it  as  his  adji 
it  becomes  admissible  evidence ;  and  you  know  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  part  even  of  what  the  prisoner  has  stated,  has  been 
admitted  to  be  received  in  evidence ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
there  has  been  a  long  examination,  and  only  the  material 
part  taken  down,  it  being  well  proved  they  were  all  the 
material  parts,  and  that  there  was  nothing  omitted  wUch 
could  make  in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  where  the  material 
parts  of  what  he  has  said  are  taken  down,  and  afterwards 
read  over  to  him,  and  he  has  ^gned  them,  without  desirilig 
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mxy  thing  eli     to  be  added,  those  have  been  read  against  the 
porisoner. 

It  seems  to  me,  a  little  confusion  arises ;  I  do  not  say 
t  has  to-night,  but  a  little  confusion  arises  from  calling  it 
I.  confession;  now,  the  document  is  an  examination,  and 
before  it  is  read,  nobody  can  tell  whether  it  will  amount  to 
I.   confession  or  not;  peradventure,  and  in  some  cases  it 
loes  so  happen,  that  that  which  is  produced,  is  not  a  confess* 
»ion  when  taken  altogether;  one  part  has  neutralized  the 
>ther,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  have  no  effect  at  all,  except  that 
some  parts  of  it  have  given  the  prisoner  an  advantage, which, 
mthout  that,  he  might  not  have  had ;  therefore,  in  discus* 
uons  of  such  questions,  sometimes  a  confusion  arises  in  not 
ccmsidering  that  the  question  is,  whether  the  examination  of 
the  prisoner  is  to  be  read,  to  see  whether  it  will  amount  to  a 
confesnon  or  not.    Now,  the  declaration  in  question  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  questions  put  to  the  prisoner,  a  great 
part,  consisting  not  merely  of  answers  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions,  but  a  great  part  having  been  a  continuance,  Mr  Hope 
said,  of  a  voluntary  declaration,  I  will  not  use  that  term,  but 
call  it  a  continued  narrative ;  but  if  the  whole  has  been  ta- 
)(en,  not  under  the  operation  of  fear,  nor  under  the  induce^ 
ment  of  promise,  and  has  been  read  over  to  the  prisoner,  and 
the  prisoner  has  voluntarily  signed  it,  the  Court  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  receivable  in  evidence. 

We  are  not  discussing  whether  it  is  evidence  of  a  confession, 
but  whether  receivable  in  evidence,  it  may  more  or  less  corro* 
bomte  the  evidence  that  has  been  already  ^ven.  I  believe 
that  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court,  and  I  wished  to  state 
nay  opnion,  because  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  decision  re- 
fared  to  is  such  as  would  not  be  decided  again,  unless  there 
^as  a  different  state  of  facts  from  those  reported ;  we  know 
i^otes  are  taken  without  considering  specifically  all  the  nice 
and  minute  parts  of  the  case ;  and  I  doubt  myself,  very  much, 
whether  there  must  not  have  been  something,  which,  from  the 
Biode  of  putting  the  questions  to  the  then  prisoner,  was  such 
at  to  make  his  answer  amount  to  extorted  answers ;  however, 
^thout  saying  whether  that  is  so,  the  Court  are  of  ojnnion  j 
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that  this  declaration,  under  the  drcumstances,  ia  to  be  iecei-^ 
ved  in  evidence. 
Lord  Justice  Clerk.'^ThBt  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 


(TJie  declaroHcn  was  read  asJUUows.) 

At  Paisley,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty  years,-— In  presence  of  Alexander  Campbell, 
Esq.  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Renfrewshire : 

Compeared,  James  Speirs,  weaver  in  Johnstcgoe,  in  the 
Abbey  parish  of  Fidsley,  who,  being  examined,  dedarei, 
That  he  is  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  married :  That  he  left 
Johnstone  upon  Thursday  the  sixth  current,  because  he  had 
heard  that  some  dragoons  had  been  looking  for  him,  and  he 
thought  it  as  well  to  go  out  of  the  way,  and  he  travelled  to 
Ecclefechan  in  company  with  John  Smillie,  weaver  in  Slatei^ 
and  the  declarant  has  remained  at  Ecclefechan  ever  ainoey 
till  he  was  apprehended  there  by  a  person  calling  himself 
William  Crichton ;  that  Smillie  went  to  Carlisle  last  Smw 
day*  Declares,  That  about  noon  of  the  said  Monday  the  8d 
current,  the  declarant,  along  with  many  others,  attended  a 
meeting  held  on  the  School  Green  in  the  village  of  Johnatoiif, 
and  there  was  a  ring  formed,  and  the  only  persons  within 
the  ring  were  James  Walker,  weaver  in  Johnstone,  Robert 
Parker,  also  weaver  there,  the  sud  John'  Smillie,  and  the 
declarant :  That  Parker  was  chosen  preses,  and  addressed 
the  meeting ;  and  Walker  read  to  the  meeting  the  printed 
bill  or  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire^ 
land,  which  he  believes  bore  date  at  Glasgow  the  Irt  of 
April  current,  and  which  contained  an  exhortataon  to  the 
people  to  desist  from  working  until  a  change  of  govjeimaeDt 
should  be  effected,  and  which  bill  or  Address  the  dedannt 
faw  Walker  take  down  from  the  gate  of  the  Chapel  of  Esse* 
in  Johnstone,  where  it  had  been  posted  up :  That  a  little 
man,  whom  the  declarant  did  not  know,  also  addressed  a  ftw 
observations  to  the  meeting;  but  the  declarant  himself  did 
not,  as  he  thinks,  address  the  meeting,  or  at  least  he  does 
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not  remember  of  having  done  so :     That  the  only  subject 
which  the  declarant  heard  spoken  of  at  this  meeting,  except 
the  said  printed  bill  or  Address,  was  a  proposal  about  stop- 
ping such  of  the  cotton-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  as  had 
not  already  stopped :    That  it  was  carried  by  the  voice  of 
the  meeting,  that  they  should  go  and  stop  the  cotton  mills ; 
and  he  thinks  the  proposal  was  so  carried  by  the  people  at 
the  meeting  crying  they  would  all  go :     That  they  did  ac- 
cordingly go  first  to  the  cotton  mill  called  the  Hagg  Mill,  of 
which  Mr  William  Houstoun  is  understood  to  be  the  owner ; 
and  having  come  to  the  mill,  they  drew  up  in  a  body,  and 
the  declarant,  with  some  others,  went  to  the  door  of  the 
mill,  and  the  people  who  were  drawn  up  called  out  to  cease 
working,  and  the  declarant,  as  he  thinks,  told  Mr  Steven- 
son, the  manager  of  the  said  mill,  that  as  the  people  (mean- 
ing the  people  assembled  to  stop  the  mill,)  seemed  to  be  en- 
raged, it  would  be  prudent  for  Mr  Stevenson  to  cause  the 
mill  to  be  stopped :    That  Mr  Stevenson,  as  the  declarant 
believes,  did  thereupon  go  into  the  mill,  and  order  those 
workers  who  temained  at  work  to  leave  the  mill,  and  the  de- 
clarant saw  these  workers  come  out  accordingly :  That  when 
die  declarant  spoke  to  Mr  Stevenson  as  aforesaid,  part  of 
die  workers  had  previously  quitted  their  work,  and  come 
oat  in  consequence  of  the  people  coming  to  the  mill  as  afore- 
Hod ;  and  it  was  because  the  people  seemed  to  be  more  irri- 
tated at  those  that  still  remained  working  in  the  mill,  that  the 
declarant  advised  Mr  Stevenson  as  above-mentioned :  That 
the  Hagg  Mill  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Johnstone: 
That  the  people  with  whom  the  declarant  had  gone  there, 
joined,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  number  of  others  from  different 
quarters,  next  proceeded  to  Cartside  Cotton-mill,  which  is 
also  understood  to  belong  to  Mr  William  Houstoun,  and 
which  is  another  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Hagg  Mill : 
That  the  declarant  was  somewhat  behind  the  body  of  the 
crowd  when  they  arrived  act  Cartside  Mill ;  and  when  he  join- 
^  them,  he  only  remained  a  very  few  minutes  with  them, 
nd  while  he  so  remwned,  he  saw  some  of  the  masters,  or  sub- 
odinate  managers,  speak  to  some  persons  among  the  crowd, 
hut  the  declarant  did  not  wait  to  see  what  was  the  result, 
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but  went  to  a  public-house  near  Cartside  to  take  some  sfurits 
with  a  man  with  whom  he  forgathered  among  the  crowd, 
and  whose  face  the  declarant  knew,  but  whose  nanie^  or  tjrade^ 
or  residence,  he  did  not  know :  That  the  declarant  iwasin^ 
ted  by  this  person  to  take  some  spirits  with  him  as  afore^w^ 
and  he  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  spirits,  for  the  declarant 
had  no  money:  That  when  the  declarant  saw  the  qoowd 
leaving  Cartside  Mill  and  going  back  to  Johnstone,  l^e  jinn- 
ed  them,  and  after  keeping  by  them  till  they  came  a.  ofsrtain 
length  into  the  village  of  Johnstone,  he  left  them  and  went 
to  his  father^s.  Declares,  That  previous  to  the  mecttiog.at  the 
School  Green,  the  declarant  happened  to  see  the  said  James 
Walker,  accompanied  by  another  person,  whom  the  dedft- 
rant  did  not  know,  go  up  and  speak  with  Mr  William  Hoqs- 
toun  before-mentioned,  in  Collier^s-street  of  Johnstone ;  the 
part  of  said  street  where  this  interview  took  place  being 
about  a  stone-cast  from  another  mill,  belonging,  as  is  undo^. 
stood,  also  to  Mr  Houstoun,  and  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Old  Mill :  That  the  declarant  made  up  to  Walker  and 
Mr  Houstoun :  That  the  declarant  did  not  hear  all  that 
passed,  but  he  heard,  even  before  coming  close  to  them,  that 
Walker  and  Mr  Houstoun  were  talking  about  stopfnng  cot- 
ton mills ;  and  also  the  declarant  did  not  hear  distinctly  what 
Walker  said — ^he  understood,  from  what  he  did  hear,  that 
Walker  wanted  Mr  Houstoun  to  stop  his  mills ;  and  the  de- 
clarant overheard  Walker  say  something  to  Mr  Houstoui 
about  the  Provisional  Government ;  and  on  his  mentiomi^ 
this,  Mr  Houstoun  laughed,  and  turned  about  and  went 
away,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  declarant  got  .dose,  up 
to  the  place  where  he  heard  Walker  had  been  speakiiy: 
That  the  declarant  left  Walker  without  asking  him  any  que^ 
tions  concerning  this  interview  with  Mr  Houstoun,  and  witk 
out  learning  whp  the  person  was  that  accompanied  Walker: 
That  he  thinks  this  interview  between  Walker  and  Mr  Hous- 
toun took  place  between  ten  and  eleven  o'^dock  of  the  fiae- 
noon  of  the  said  Monday.  Dedares,  that  about  ten  o^dotk 
of  the  night  of  Saturday  the  first  day  of  April  current^  di0 
declarant,  having  gone  home  to  his  own  house  after  hayipig 
been  out  of  it  for  half-an-hour  or  thereby,  found  that  a  caff 
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of  the  printed  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  before-mentioned,  had  been  left  during  said 
absence  with  the  declarant^s  wife ;  and  she  told  the  decla- 
rant that  it  had  been  left  with  her  by  one  Alexander  Cairdie, 
weaver  in  Johnstone,  a  neighbour  of  the  declarant^s :  That 
Ihe  declarant  was  not  informed  by  his  wife  or  by  Cairdie,  of 
any  purpose  for  which  the  said  printed  paper  had  been  so 
lefty  nor  did  the  dedarani  expect  that  any  such  paper  was  to 
come  to'  him,  although  he  had  previously  heard  a  common 
rumour  that  there  was  to  be  a  strike  of  work  on  Monday  the 
8d  of  April.     Being  now  shewn  a  printed  paper,  entitled 
**  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
dated  Gla%ow,  April  1st,  1820,^  and  bearing  to  be  *^  by 
order  of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for  forming  a  Fro- 
viuonal  Grovemment,^^  declares.  That  the  said  paper  is  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  declarant  received  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
declarant  now  subscribes  the  said  document  as  relative  here- 
to: That  the  declarant  read  the  said  Address  in  his  house 
that  n^t  when  he  received  it,  but  he  does  not  recollect  of 
having  carried  it  out  of  his  house  that  night,  nor  of  any  per- 
lon  having  called  upon  him  that  night  to  see  it :  That  some- 
body sent  for  the  Address  to  the  declarants  house  on  Sunday 
morning  the  ^  instant,  and  got  it ;  but  whoever  it  was  that 
80  BciDt  for  it  and  got  it,  it  was  never  returned  to  the  decla- 
rant :  That  the  declarant  does  not  recollect  of  having  had 
any  conversadon  whatever  with  Cairdie  concerning  that  Ad- 
dress :  That  the  declarant  had  been  in  Paisley  on  the  fore- 
aoon  of  that  Saturday,  delivering  some  cloth  at  the  ware- 
house of  Mr  Stratheam,  his  employer,  and  he  called  upon 
John  Ndl,  weaver  in  Maxwelton-street  of  Paisley,  at  his 
house,  and  probably  at  his  shop  also,  and  afterwards  met 
with  Neil  on  the  street,  although  he  had  not  seen  him  when 
he  called :    That  the  declarant  had  no  conversation  with 
Ndl  on  this  occasion  upon  political  naatters,  but  called  up- 
on him  purdy  for  civility :    That  upon  Sunday,  the  2d  of 
April  current,  the  declarant  employed  himself  in  walking 
with  John  Smillie  before-mentioned,  to  Horwood,  and  then 
hack  again  to  the  village  of  Slates,  where  they  met  with 
Alexander  Robertson,  weaver  there^  who^  some  time  before 
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that)  had  been  taken  up  and  imprisoned  in  Glaigow,  in 
consequence^  as  was  reported,  of  his  being  at  a  meeting  of 
delegates  there :  That  the  declarant  saw  one  of  the  said 
printed  Addresses  in  a  shop  window  in  Slates  on  that  occa- 
sion :  That  he  saw  and  spoke  with  some  other  Slates  people^ 
and  returned  to  his  own  house  in  the  evening.  Dedaiei, 
that  upon  the  three  following  days,  viz.  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  the  declarant  abstained  firom  working,  and 
merely  employed  himself  in  daundering  about  JohnstiQiie 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  he  remained  idle  till  he  let  ont 
for  Ecclefechan  on  the  Thursday.  Interrogated  where  the 
declarant  was  on  Monday  night  the  dd  of  April  cnmntf 
when  his  house  was  searched  by  a  party  of  officera,  de- 
clares. That  he  went  and  slept  with  one  Macdougall  a  cot- 
tbn-spini^er,  at  the  cotton-mill  at  or  near  Johnstone^  com- 
monly called  Campbell's  Mill.  Declares,  That  the  dedarant 
was  a  soldier  in  the  26th  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  dischar- 
ged from  that  regiment  about  years  aga  Denies 
having  had  any  conversation  with  John  Fraser,  school-mas- 
ter in  Johnstone,  or  with  any  person  in  his  presence  re- 
specting the  said  Address,  or  its  supposed  consequences ;  but 
on  recollection,  he  thinks  it  was  Fraser  who  sent  to  the  de« 
clarant's  house  for  said  Address,  and  which  was  never  re- 
turned to  the  declarant  after  Fraser  had  got  it ;  and  the  de- 
clarant does  not  know  how  Fraser  came  to  understand  that 
the  said  Address  was  in  the  declarant's  possession:  That  the 
declarant  saw,  and  along  with  others  read,  a  copy  of  said 
Address,  which  was  posted  up  at  what  is  called  Widow 
Johnstone's  comer,  in  the  village  of  Johnston^  but  he  does 
not  recollect  of  haidng  made  any  observations  thereon  tb 
the  by-standers.  Declares,  That  the  declarant  belonged  to 
the  First  Union  Society,  in  Johnstone^  but  was  not  an  d^ 
fice-bearer  therein,  neither  did  he  give  any  attention  to  who 
might  be  the  office-bearers ;  and  their  meetings  were  som^ 
times  held  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another ;  and  he 
thinks  the  last  time  he  attended  a  meeting  it  was  in  the 
open  street.  Declares,  That  he  attended  the  public  county 
meeting  held  at  Johnstone,  on  the  subject  of  parliamentsiy 
reform,  in  the  beginning  of  winter  last,  but  was  not  oneflf 
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the  apeakeni  althongh  he  got  upon  the  hustings ;  and  lie 
also  attended  various  public  meetings  connected  with  some 
business^  at  Meikle  Rigg^s  Muir,  near  Paisley — all  which 
he  declares  to  be  the  truth. 

This  declaration,  consisting  of  this  and  the  eighteen  pre- 
ceding pages,  with  the  marginal  additions  on  page  fifth, 
ninths  and  thirteenth,  written  by  William  Motherwell, 
Sheriff^derk  Depute  of  Kenfirewshire,  is  fireely  and  volun- 
tarily emitted  by  the  declarant,  and  on  being  read  over,  is 
adhered  to  by  him^  and  signed  by  him,  along  with  the  She* 
riff«abBtitute^  examinator  at  place  and  date  first  above 
written,  before  the  witnesses-^ames  Brown,  Superintend-* 
ant  of  Police  in  Paisley ;  William  Crichton,  Corporal  of 
Police  fi:>r  the  New  Town  of  Paisley ;  and  the  said  William 
Motherwell,  eight  words  delete  before  signing. 

(Signed)  James  Speirs. 

Alexander  Campbell. 

Jambs  Brown,  Witness. 
W.  Motherwell,  Witness. 
Will.  Ceichton,  Witness. 


Mr  ^ope.— Now,  we  will  read  the  Address. 

Mr  Grant. — Which  of  them?  do  you  read  the  same  as  the 
prisoner  refers  to  in  his  examination  ? 

Mr  Hope^-^Ye&y  the  same  paper. 

Jtfr  Grani.^^1  think  they  are  at  liberty  to  read  the  Ad- 
dress, it  being  referred  to  in  his  own  declaration.  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  objections  where  I  think  I  have  no  cause. 

{The  Address  was  read  asJbUaws.) 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

^  Friends  a/nd  Countrymen^ — Roused  from  that  torpid 
*^  in  whidi.  we  have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years^  we  aie 
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at  length  compelled^  from  the  extremity  of  our  suflEeriiigi^ 
and  the  contempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  fixr  redrm^ 
to  assert  our  rights  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim 
to  the  world  the  real  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented 
by  designing  men,  would  have  united  all  ranks)  haVe  r^n* 
ced  us  to  take  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  coomion  gri^ 
vances.  The  numerous  public  meetings  held  throug^ont 
the  country  has  demonstrated  to  you  that  the.  interestaof 
all  classes  are  the  same.  That  the  protection  of  the  life  tind 
property  of  the  rich  man  is  the  interest  of  the  poor  matt; 
and  in  returui  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  protect  Ae 
poor  from  the  iron  grasp  of  despotbm;  forwheaits  victhns 
are  exhausted  in  the  lower  circles,  there  is  no  assurance  but 
that  its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the  upper ;  for  onoe  set 
in  motion^  it  will  continue  to  move  till  a  succession  of  vie- 
tims  fall.  Our  principles  are  few,  and  founded  on  the  bads 
of  our  constitution,  which  were  purchased  with  the  dearest 
blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  we  swear  to  transmit  to 
posterity  unsullied,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Equality  of 
rights  (not  of  property)  is  the  object  for  which  we  oontend, 
and  which  we  consider  as  the  only  security  for  our  liberties 
and  lives.  Let  us  shew  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  that 
lawless  sanguinary  rabble  which  our  oppressors  would  per- 
suade the  higher  circles  we  are,  but  a  brave  and  generoiis 
peeple,  determined  to  be  free.  Liberty  or  Death  it 'dor 
motto,  and  we  have  sworn  to  return  home  in  triim^^hy  or 
return  no  more ! — Soldiers  !  shall  you,  countrymen^  bomd 
by  the  sacred  obligations  of  an  oath  to  defend  your  ibovMtf 
and  your  king  from  enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestic^ 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bosoms  of  fethers  and  faio- 
thers,  and  at  once  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  military  despiH 
tism  to  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a  cruel  fection  those  htL 
ings  which  you  hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind? 
Soldiers,  turn  your  eyes  towards  Spain,  and  Uiere  behold 
the  happy  efiPects  resulting  from  the  union  of  Boldiers  and 
citizens  I  Look  to  that  quarter,  and  there  behold  the  yoke 
of  hated  despotism  broke  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
people  and  soldiery,  happily  accomplished  without  Uooct 
shed ;  and  shall  you,  who  taught  those  soldiers  to  fight  the 
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battles  of  liberty)  reiuse  to  fight  those  of  your  own  country  ? 
Forbid  it,  heaven  !  Come  forward,  then,  at  once,  and  firee 
your  country  and  your  king  from  the  power  of  those  that 
have  held  them  too  too  long  in  thraldom.-^Friends  and 
countrymen,  the  eventful  period  has  now  arrived  when  the 
services  of  all  will  be  required  for  the  forwarding  of  an  ob- 
ject so  universally  wished,  and  so  absolutely  necessary. 
Come  forward  then,  and  assist  those  who  have  begun  in  the 
completion  of  so  arduous  a  task,  and  support  the  laudable 
eflbrts  which  we  are  about  to  make,  to  replace  to  Britons 
those  rights  consecrated  to  them  by  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  sweep  from  our  shores  that  corruption 
which  has  degraded  us  below  the  dignity  of  man.     Owing 
to  the  misrepresentations  which  have  gone  abroad  with  re- 
gard to  our  intentions,  we  think  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  declare  inviolable  all  public  and  private  property ;  and 
we  hereby  call  upon  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  all  others, 
to  suppress  pillage  and  plunder  of  every  description,  and 
to  endeavour  to  secure  those  guilty  of  such  offences,  that 
they  may  receive  that  punishment  which  such  violation  of 
justice  demands.   In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  during 
the  continuation  of  so  moinentous  a  struggle,  we  earnestly 
request  of  all  to  desist  from  their  labour  from  and  after  this 
day,  the  1st  of  April,  and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of 
their  rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not 
to  re-commence  until  he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights 
which  distinguish  the  freeman  from  the  slave,  viz.  that 
of  giving  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  goveiteed. 
We  therefore  recommend  to  the  proprietors  of  public  Works 
and  all  others,  to  stop  the  one  and  shut  up  the  other,  until 
<^er  is  restored,  as  we  will  be  accountable  for  no  damages 
which  may  be  sustained,  and  which,  after  this  public  intima- 
tion, they  can  have  no  claim  to.  And  we  hereby  give  notice 
to  all  those  who  shall  be  found  carrying  arms  against  those 
nho  intend  to  regenerate  this  country,  and  restore  its  irihar- 
^AtastM  to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall  consider  them  as 
traitors  to  their  country  and  enemies  to  their  king,  and 
ttW  them  as  such. 
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**  By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Oraaiuaitioii  finr  foi 
ing  a  Provisional  Grovemment,  Glasgow,  1st  April,  18S 

<<  Britons  I  God,  Justice,  the  wishes  of  all  good  men, . 
with  us ;  join  together  and  make  it  one  cause,  and  the : 
tions  of  the  earth  shall  hail  the  day  when  the  standard 
Liberty  shall  be  raised  on  its  native  soil !" 


Alexander  Caibdie — cdRed,  but  did  not  appear. 

Angus  Cameron— ^wom. 

Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  any  notice  upon  this  person,  Alemk 
Cairdle  ? 

A.*  X  es« 

Q.  You  subpoena'd  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  at  his  house  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  receive  information  that  be  lived  I 

A»  At  his  father's  at  Johnstone. 

Q.  Were  you  oftener  there  than  once  ? 

A.  Only  once. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  receive  about  him? 

A.  They  said  he  was  away  from  home,  and  they  coi 
not  tell  where  he  was ;  I  left  the  summons  in  the  handf 
his  father. 

Mr  Hope. — There  is  another  officer,  my  lordy  but  i 
not  necessary— did  you  make  inquiries  about  him  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  And  could  not  learn  any  thing  about  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  will  call  him  npcm 
subpoena ;  what  is  proper  to  be  done  upon  it  will  be  to 
considered  hereafter. 

Ijyrd  Advocate^-^We  have  closed  the  proof  on  the  { 
of  the  Crown. 
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LordJusAce  C/^Ar.— Then  I  think  this  is  the  proper 

time  to  adjourn.   Before  we  can  proceed  with  the  trial,  we 

must  have  some  little  refreshment  by  sleep  and  otherwise ; 

therefore  I  apprehend  this  is  the  proper  time  for  the  jury 

to  adjourn.    Proper  care  will  be  taken  of  them  where  they 

are  gping,  and  we  will  proceed  to-morrow  morning  with 

the  investigation ;  we  will  make  the  hour  ten  o'clock. 

Ai  twelve  adfoumed  to  to-morrow  mommg^  ten  d*clock. 


PAISLEY  CHURCH. 


Wed/nesday^  August  S,  1880. 


(SECOND  DAY.) 


Mr  Sandfbrd, 

May  it  please  your  Lordships — Gentlemen  of  the  Jmyy 
There  are  no  cases  that  involve  the  question  of  life  and 
death,  which  the  counsel  upon  whom  the  duty  has  devolved 
of  conducting  the  defence,  must  not  view  with  anxiety  and 
fear.  In  the  present  case,  that  anxiety  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  novel  nature  of  the  present  proceedings,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  here 
stands  accused.  He  is.  Gentlemen,  indicted  as  having  been 
guilty  of  the  highest  crime  which  is  known  in  the  Statfr- 
of  a  crime  which  is  truly  said  to  include  almost  every  other; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  where  treason  is  committed,  and 
where  rebellion  is  even  partially  successful,  vent  must  be 
given  to  human  passions  and  to  human  iniquity  which  aD- 
not  easily  be  restrained.  Gentlemen,  my  duty  is,  therefim^ 
an  arduous  one,  and  yours  is  not  less  so— -you  are  boand 
on  the  one  hand  by  your  oaths,  to  protect  the  country  fioD 
the  consequences  of  treason  and  rebellion,  if  that  treason  is 
proved ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  bound  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  every  individual  in  itf 
against  the  law  of  treason  being  strained,  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  found  guilty  by  inference  and  construction. 

Gentlemen,  the  present  are  cases  which  a  jury  is  bonnd 
to  view  with  peculiar  jealousy — ^in  them  the  State  is  th^ 
prosecutor — against  the  prisoners  all  the  legal  talents  st 
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;he  bar  are  generally  employed ;  and  at  the  same  time^  if  the 
aw  is  strained  beyond  its  proper  limits,  every  danger  to  the 
iberties  of  the  subject  may  be. feared. 

Gentlemen,  this  has  been  the  view  of  every  legal  philoso- 
)her— Judge  Blackstone  states^  *^  As  this  is  the  highest  civil 
rime  which,  (considered  as  a  member  of  the  community,) 
tny  man  can  possibly  commit ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  die 
aost  precisely  ascertained.  For,  if  the  crime  of  High  Trea- 
on  be  indeterminate,  this  alone,  says  the  President  Mon- 
esquieu,  is  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate 
Qto  arbitrary  power.^  Here  the  opinion  of  President 
lif  ontesquieu  is  founded  upon,  one  of  the  greatest  philo- 
ophers  of  the  day,  and  the  learned  Judge  goes  on  to  ob- 
ervcj  **  And  yet,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  there  was  a 
preat  latitude  led  in  the  breast  of  the  Judges  to  determine 
vhat  was  Treason  or  not,  so  whereby  the  creatures  of  ty- 
■annical  princes  had  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of 
xxnatructive  treasons,  that  is,  to  raise^  by  forced  and  arbi- 
Tary  constructions,  offences  into  the  crime  and  punishment 
of  treason  which  never  were  suspected  to  be  such."  These 
observations.  Gentlemen,  I  request  you  to  carry  along  with 
you  in  the  course  of  the  present  investigation. 

In  order  to  define  what  Treason  is,  the  statute  of  Edward 
IIL  which  has  already  been  quoted  to  you,  was  enacted. 
Lord  Coke  observes,  upon  that  statute,  that  ^^  except  it  be 
Magna  Charta,  no  other  Act  of  Parliament  hath  had  more 
honour  given  unto  it  by  the  King^  Lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  Commons  of  the  realm  for  the  time  be- 
ing in  full  Parliament,  than  this  Act  concerning  Treason 
Wh  had/'  Lord  Coke  states,  that  in  after  times,  all  law- 
yers, and  every  individual  in  the  land,  had  concurred  in 
calling  that  Parliament  Benedictum  Parliament,  the  Bless- 
ed Parliament;   and  so  it  was,  for,  along  with  Magna 
Charts,  that  act  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  British 
liberties  have  been  raised.   Gentlemen,  that  statute  enacts, 
diat  there  are  two  modes  of  Treason,  the  one  is  compass- 
hig  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  other  is 
^levying  war  against  the  King;  of  either  of  those  Trea- 
*Qiia,  9  prisoner  who  is  accused^  mvutheprovdbbfMaintedf 
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that  word  pravably  being  of  very  great  consequence  fiv 
you  to  attend  to. 

Lord  Coke  states,  that  *^  in  this  branch  fonr  things  are 
to  be  observed ;  first,  this  word  provabhfy  that  isj  upon  di- 
rect and  manifest  proof,  not  upon  conjectural  presumptiaiu 
or  inferences  or  strains  of  wit,  but  upon  good  and^suffident 
proof;  and  herein  the  adverb  provably  hath  a  great  forces 
and  signifieth  a  direct  and  plain  proof;  which  word  the 
King,  ihe  Lords,  and  Commons  in  Parliament^  did  use,  fisr 
that  the  offence  was  so-  heinous;  and  was  so  heavily  and  le* 
verely  punished  as  none  other  the  like;  and  therefore  the 
offender  must  provably  be  attainted,  which  words  are  as 
forcible  as  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof.  Note,  the  word 
is  not  provablyy  for  then  commune  argumentum  might  have 
served,  but  the  word  is  prtroaUy  be  attainted." 

Lord  Hale  also  states,  that  <^  compassing  or  imagining 
singly  of  itself,  is  an  internal  act,  and  without  something  to 
manifest  it,  could  not  possibly  fall  under  any  judicial  oog- 
nizance^  but  of  God  alone;  and  therefore  this  statute  re- 
quires such  an  overt  act  as  may  render  the  compassing  or 
imagining  capable  of  a  trial  and  sentence  by  human  jodi- 
cature."  Gentlemen,  these  words  show  to  you  that  the 
overt  act  must  be  such  as  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  guilty  intention  of  the  mind ;  without  such 
tion  no  act  in  itself  can  be  culpable^  actus  nonJhcU 
nisi  mens  sit  rea ;  the  act  does  not  make  the  person  gnilljf 
if  the  mind  itself  is  not  culpable.  Therefore  you  most  be  sa- 
tisfied that  the  act  founded  upon  in  proof  of  the  Treason 
arises  from  intention  and  desire  to  raise  rebellion  in  the  states 
either  to  compass  the  Eing^s  death,  or  to  levy  war  against 
him. 

Gentlemen,  as  instances  what  those  overt  acts  ar^  which, 
under  the  charge  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of 
the  King,  are  considered  sufficient  proof  of  the  Treason,  I 
have  to  state  to  you,  that  conspiring  for  the  death  of  the 
£jng  may  be  proved,  either  by  evidence  of  an  actual  con- 
spiracy to  that  effect,  or  by  proof  of  certain  acts  which  aie 
held  in  law  to  evince  the  same  intention:  thus  the  chaige 
may  be  proved  by  imprisoning  the  King,  or  taking  atepa  Ifar 
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that  purpose^  because,  as  Foster  observes,  ^^  the  distance 
between  the  prisons  of  princes  and  their  graves  is  short^ 
In  the  same  manner,  where  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  depose 
the  King,  this  is  held  to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his 
death ;  to  levy  war  is  compassing  the  King's  deaths  because 
no  one  can  levy  war  without  putting  his  life  in  danger.  Qom- 
passing  to  levy  war  against  the  King's  person  is  likewise 
an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death ;  but  it  must  be  made 
oat,  that  it  is  not  a  compassing  foe  the.purpose  of  bringing 
abont  any  general  measure^  snch  as  removing  all  inclosures, 
ordianging  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  a  compassing  to 
levy  wax  in  order  to  compel  the  King  to  change  his  mea^ 
sores,  or  to  do  some  act  generally. 

Mr  Justice  Foster  states  here,  that  **  levying  war  is  an 
overt  act  of  compassing ;  and  under  the  limitations  stated 
in  the  next  chapter,  conspiring  to  levy  war  likewise  is  an 
overt  act  within  this  branch."  The  author  here  alludes  to 
certain  limitations  to  be  stated  in  the  next  chapter ;  and 
therefore,  that  you  may  have  before  you  what  is  such  a  con- 
spiring as  may  be  founded  on  to  prove  the  compassing,  I 
diall  state  to  you  the  limitations  alluded  to  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 

Grentlemen,  Judge  Foster  goes  on  to  state  the  two  modes 
of  levying  war ;— -the  first,  where  there  is  a  direct  levying  of 
war,  by  raising  troops  and  marching  in  battle  array  against 
die  forces  of  the  King ;  he  then  proceeds  to  state  what  is 
s  constructive  levying  of  war,  where  the  parties  do  not 
appear  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  but 
where  they  are  marching  with  weapons  to  bring  about  some 
general  purpose  by  force ;  for  instance,  he  states,  that  <^  In- 
surrections in  order  to  throw  down  all  inclosures,  to  alter' 
the  established  law  or  change  the  religion,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons ;  all  risings  in 
order  to  effect  these  innovations^  of  a  public  and  general 
ooncem,  by  an  armed  force,  are,  in  construction  of  law, 
High  Treason,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for  though 
tbey  are  not  levelled  at  the  person  of  the  King,  they  are 
Against  his  Royal  Majesty ;  and,  besides^  they  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  destroy 
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all  property  and  all  government  too,  by  namberi  and  an 
armed  force/'  Here  there  is  no  dispute  that  such  a  zisiiig 
as  this,  is  a  levying  of  war,  which  would  render  the  peraqn 
liable  to  the  pains  of  High  Treason,  who  is  proved  to  hove 
been  guilty  of  it;  but  he  immediately  states  in  the  very  next 
section,  **  But  a  bcM^e  conspiracy  for  effecting  a  rising  for  tlie 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  in  the 
next^  is  not  an  overt  act  of  compa^ssmg  the  Kin^s  death  t 
nor  will  it  come  under  any  species  of  Treason  within  the 
85th  Edward  III.,  unless  the  rising  be  effected,  and  in  that 
case  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  actors,  will  all  be  eqoal^ 
guilty ;  for  in  High  Treason  of  all  kinds,  all  the  parAdfU 
criminis  are  principals." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  Judge  Foster,  though  the  highest  au- 
thority on  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  Treason^  is  not  the  oahf 
authority  who  states  the  law  thus.  The  same  doctrine  ia  hid 
down  by  every  legal  authority  on  the  subject  of  Treason; 
and  I  would  challenge  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Cnnm 
to  produce  one  authority  in  which  that  doctrine  is  net 
supported.    It  is  laid  down  by  Lord  'Hale^  in  a  passags 
which  I  will  read  presently.    East,  in  his  Pleas  of  ths 
Crown,  states,  <<  Lord  Hale,  indeed,  in  his  summary,  qMafc^ 
ing  of  this  head  of  Treason,  says^  conspiring  to  l^y  war  ii 
no  overt  act,  unless  levied,  because  it  relates  to  a  distud 
treason.*^    Then  he  goes  on,  <<  This  doctrine  is  tmeifooiH 
fined  to  a  constructive  levying  of  war,  such  as  to  pnll  dowa 
inclosures,  to  lower  the  markets  or  the  like ;  but  the  xiBasoa 
assigned  is  a  bad  one,  for  the  levying  war  against  the  Kiii| 
is  not  in  all  cases  a  distinct  Treason.     If  a  war  be  kfisd 
against  his  person,  it  will  equally  fall  within  this  brandi.if 
Treason  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death  ;^  therefiii% 
you  see  that  Mr  East  states  it  as  law,  that  conspiring  to 
levy  a  constructive  war  is  not  Treason.   Gent]emen«  I  nsj 
read  you  an  authority  which  is  certainly  the  highest  wb 
have  in  this  country,  upon  all  points  of  criminal  law,  name- 
ly, that  of  Hume,  in  which  he  says,  <<  It  may  be  obserfcd 
respecting  those  constructive  ways  of  levying  war  whiffc 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  person  or  government  ol 
the  King,  that  the  bare  conspiracy  to  engage  in  them  is  Mt 
an  overt  act  qfcompassmg  the  King's  deaths  as  it  is  where 
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the  intended  war  is  to  dethrone,  imprison,  or  constrain  the 
King,  or  to  have  any  power  over  him." 

Gentlemen,  the  passage  in  Lord  Hale,  which  I  could  not 
before  find,  is  this :  <^  An  assembly  to  levy  war  against  the 
King,  either  to  depose,  or  restrain,  or  enforce  him  to  any 
act,  or  to  come  to  his  presence,  to  remove  his  counsellors 
or  ministers,  or  to  fight  against  the  King's  lieutenant  or 
military  commissionate  officers,  is  an  overt  act  proving 
the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King,  for  such  a  war  is 
directed  against  the  very  person  of.  the  Kmgy  and  he  that 
designs  to  fight  against  the  King  cannot  but  know,  at  least, 
it  must  hazard  his  life;  such  was  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  some  others.''  This  shews  the  distinction  that 
exists  between  the  levying  war  against  the  person  of  the 
King,  and  the  constructive  levying  of  war  where  the  insur- 
rection is  purposed  to  accomplish  some  general  object. 

But  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  last 
century  which  will  distinctly  shew  the  nature  of  the  difference 
that  exists  between  the  actual  and  constructive  levying  of 
war  against  the  King.  You  all  know  that  when  Prince 
Charles  landed  in  this  country,  he  collected  an  army  around 
him,  and  levied  war.  Now,  every  one  who  joined  his  stand- 
ard was  guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death  of 
the  King«  Again,  during  the  reign  of  George  I«,  a  body  of 
people  assembled  in  London,  and  proceeded^  with  great  tu- 
mult and  violence,  to  pull  down  all  the  meeting-houses  of 
the  dissenters.  They  thus  interfered  with  a  general  law  of 
the  statCj  and  were,  under  the  construction  qflawj  consider- 
ed guilty  of  levying  war.  But  while^  in  the  first  case,  the 
mere  conspiracy  was  an  overt  act  of  Treason,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  in  the  latter;  for  the  law  in  such  a  case  re- 
quires the  design  to  be  actually  carried  into  execution.  So 
that  the  conspiracy  alone  is  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  death  of  the.  King. 

•  Now,  having  made  these  explanations,  I  must  request 
yob,  Gentlemen,  to  look  at  the  indictment.  We  there  find 
har  counts  or  charges  of  High  Treason ;  the  first  two  are 
imder  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  was  read  to 
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you,  and  the  next  two  are  stated  to  be  under  the  statute  of 
the  36th  of  George  the  Third,  a  statute  made  in  the  jreigB 
of  the  late  King,  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon'  hU 
person.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  exploibed  to  yoA 
what  has  been  held,  under  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third^ 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King^s  deetliy  and 
what  I  have  now  to  submit  is  this,  that  there  ii  nothiiig  in 
the  statute  of  the  S6th  George  III.,  on  which  the  two  bit 
counts  in  this  indictment  are  framed,  which  at  all  altera  what 
was  the  previous  law  of  the  land.  Gentlemen,  I  caimot  hy 
down  this  on  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  late  Chiflf 
Justice  of  England,  Lord  Ellenborough.  In  his  chaige  ia 
the  case  of  Watson,  he  states,  **  There  has  been  another 
statute  lately  passed,  namely,  in  the  86th  of  the  present 
King,  not  so  much  enacting  any  new  Treasons,  as  declariii| 
those  things  to  be  substantive  Treasons  which  had  been 
by  various  constructions,  from  time  to  time,  made  upon  the 
statute  of  the  $5th  Edward  III.,  deemed  the  strongest  and 
most  pregnant  overt  acts  of  several  Treasons  specified  in 
that  statute.^  In  this  passage,  therefore.  Lord  Ellenboroiigh 
fixes^  that  the  counts  in  this  indictment  framed  upon  the  kit 
statute  are  not  new  Treasons,  but  are  only  substantive  Tns* 
sons,  of  what  were  formerly  overt  acts  under  the  statnteef  - 
Edward  the  Third. 

He  afterwards  goes  on  to  say,  **  These  four  dmrgb^''^ 
the  indictment  was  exactly  framed  in  the  same  woids  H 
the  present,—^  are  competently  framed  upon  the  langn^y 
of  the  statute  of  25th  Edward  IIL,  and  S6th  Geoi^gelEi 
which  latter  statute  is  not  directly  itUroductory  ofaHgi^ 
law  on  the  subject  of  Treason,  except  inasmuch  asitndA 
in  certain  instances,  that  which  was  before  evidence^  in  At 
way  of  overt  acts,  of  the  crime  of  Treason,  under  the  SW 
Edward  III.|  in  future  substantive  Treasons  of  theoMnhM  ^ 
under  the  statute  of  the  36th  George  the  Tiiird.** 

Gentlemen,  this  law  was  likewise  laid  down  in  th^sprti 
of  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Crown  on  that  oeCMi^ 
Gentlemen,  in  that  speech  it  is  stated :  **The  second  and  Ai 
fourth  counts  are  founded  upon  a  later  statute^  thci  8(A  v 
the  present  King,  chapter  7^  which,  though  it  baa 
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ments  peculiar  to  itself^  and  different  in  terms  from  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.^  yet  does  not,  in  my  mind,  very  ma« 
teriaUy  alter  the  law  of  Treason^  except  in  one  respect^ 
because  there  is  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  stated  in  that 
statuteof  the  S6th  of  the  King,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  case^ 
which,'  though  stated  as  Treason,  as  substantive  Treason^ 
would  not,  if  committed,  have  been  an  overt  act,  manifest- 
ing such  Treasons  as  are  stated  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third/' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  shewing  you  that 
a  coiispiracy  to  levy  a  constructive  war  against  the  King 
was  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  under 
the  statute  of  the  25th  Edward  III.,  neither  is  it  now  a  sul> 
stantive  Treason  under  the  statute  of  the  36th  George  III. ; 
and,  Oratlemen,  I  think  that  the  very  words  of  the  statute 
are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  distinction  which  I  have  now 
drawn  was  taken  by  the  framers  of  the  statute  at  the  very 
time  it  was  enacted.    The  statute  enacts,  (after  the  preamble 
itadng  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon  the  person  of 
the  King^)  '^  That  if  any  person,  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
shall  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or 
destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  de- 
ttraction,  maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint 
of  the  person  of  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to 
deprive  or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  style,  honour,  or 
ki^ly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  any 
other  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  or  countries,  or  to  levy 
war  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  in  order, 
bj  toTCe  or  constraint,  to  compel  him  or  them  to  change 
hk  or  their  measures  or  counsels."    Now,  these  are  the 
wdrds  of  the  statute  on  which  the  count  of  this  indictment 
ii  framed ;  it  is  framed  upon  the  words :  *<  To  levy  war 
against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  within  this 
Kalii(i,  in  order,  by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel  him  or 
ttem  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or  counsels."    After 
tki^  die  statute  proceeds  to  devise  what  is  a  new  Treason, 
bit  upon  which  this  indictment  is  not  framed,  and  there- 
ibfee  it  does  i^t  at  present  come  under  your  consideration. 
The  BMF  Treason  is  in  these  words,  separating  it  from  the 
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first  Treason ;  '*  Ob  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  eonstraiBl 
upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses^  or  eitbef 
House  of  Parliament."    Now,  Gentlemen,  if  to  ooqtpiyete 
levy  a  force  in  order  to  overawe  both  Houses  of  ParlianMit 
had  been  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  then 
would  have  been  no  use  in  putting  it  in  as  a  sabstantivjBi^ 
distinct  Treason  in  thisact^  because  it  would  haveiallen  under 
the  first  part  of  the  statute,  making  it  a  Treason  to  levy  war 
against  the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  mea-. 
sures ;  therefore^  it  is  evident  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  in 
order  to  overawe  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  and  of  ooune. 
to  make  them  pass  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  oonqpiit* 
tors  may  think  necessary,  is  not  an  overt  act  of  coippaiiMig 
to  levy  war  against  the  King  in  order  to  <;ompel  hipk  tfi 
change  his  measures.     The  Treasons  are  completely  du^ 
tinct ;  they  are  separated  by  the  very  act  on  which  thi&iiH 
dictment  is  founded^  and  if  all  that  is  proved  to  yoqi  ju^  thit 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  levy  a  force,  to  overawe  bolh. 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  to  force  them  to  pass  an  9Ct,  yoa 
cannot  find  that  was  a  conspiracy  to  compass  the  Kio^i 
death,  or  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measujres  |  it  14  en- 
dent  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to.  makq  Us 
substantive  Treason,  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  leiyW 
against  the  King  as  an  individual^  to.  force  him,  in  his  0W9 
person,  to  go  into  certain  measures^  or  to  change  his  coafr* 
sellers,  but  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legUatnii^ 
under  these  words,  to  comprehend  a  conspiracy  to  faj^t* 
force  to  alter  any  of  the^established  laws  of  the. country.   I- 
have  shewn  you  that  to  raise  a  force  to  alter  Uiose  e^to* 
blished  laws,  is  a  constructive  levying  of  ^rar^  whic|^  f. 
not  a  levying  of  war  directed  against  the  King^s  pexioQ, 
therefore  it  must  be  made  out  to  you  cl^rly  and  distindJIybi 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  prisopeiv  tpA 
otliers,  to  levy  war  to  attack  the  King  in  his  perponiti^ 
compel  him  to  alter  his  measures  or  change  his  oonnielloi%, 
or  to  compel  him  to  consent  to  an  improper  law^  before  yMr    . 
can  find  him  guilty  under  the  fourth  count  of  .this  .io^iKb!   ^ 
ment.    Gentlemen,  it  was  stated  by  the  1(         i  Soliqit^W* 
General,  in  opening  this  ca9e,  that  itwai  t  e^  uwta^^ftf^ 
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of  tiie  conspirators^  among  whom  the  prisoner^  at  the  ba^' 
was  ane^  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform 
in  Parliament*  Now,  that  is  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  to 
filter  one  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  it  is  not  a  cfon- 
«t>iracy  to  levy  war  to  compel  the  King  to  change  his  mea- 
eares  or  counsels^  because  the  obtaining  Universal  Suffrage 
oi)r  Annual  Parliaments  does  not  depend  on  the  King,  but 
<m  the  Legislature  alone. 

Gentlemen,  the  arguments  which  I  have  now  stated  to 
you  shortly,  will  be  much  better  and  more  strongly  stated 
Co  you  by  my  learned  Friend  who  is  to  follow  on  the  same 
side.  It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  call  your  attention 
shortly  to  the  facts  of  this  case.  I  shall  not  detain  you  by 
going  over  the  evidence  at  length,  because  it  is  not  my  duty 
at  present  to  do  so ;  my  duty  is  shortly  to  open  to  you  the 
case  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  it  will  be  for  my  learned 
Friend  to  sum  up  and  make  his  observations  at  length  on 
the  evidence. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  heard  this  case  last  nighty  I  certain- 
ly considered,  from  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  which 
was  floating  in  my  mind,  that  a  much  stronger  aase  had 
been  made  out  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  than  from 
sifting  that  evidence,  and   laying   aside  all  those  parts 
which  appear  useless  and  unnecessary,  I  can  find.  Gentle- 
men,  the  whole  case,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  is  this :  that  upon  tl^e  Saturday,  the 
fint  of  Apri],  the  prisoner  was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of 
the  treasonable  Address  which  has  been  read  in  evidence 
before  you  ;— rthat  on  the  Monday  morning,  he  was  found 
with  a  crowd  at  Mr  Houstoun's  mill,  and  then  he  and 
tnother  had  some  conversation  with  Mr  Houstoun  with 
Kgard  to  stopping  the  mills ; — that  from  that  be  attended  a 
neeting,  at  twelve  o^clock  in  tlie  forenoon,  at  the  School 
Green^  where  he  is  proved  to  have  been.     Some  of  the 
witnesses  depone  that  he  spoke  a  few  words,  but  pone  of 
tbem  depone  to  what  these  words  .were;  and  it  is  evident 
thatf  in  any  other  respect,  he  was  not  an  active  party  at  the 
meeting ;  but  a  treasonable  Addr^s  was  there  read  and  comr- 
Mnted  upon  by  some  person  presents  The  prisoner  is  then 
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stated  Jto  have  gone  to  the  Hagg  Mill,  which  was  stopped  i 
and  from  that  period  you  know  nothing  mor^  nbont  hioi» 
except  the  admission  in  his  declaration,  that  he  wfpit  into 
a  spirit-shop  whilst  the  mob  were  at  CSartside  Millf  and 
afterwards  proceeded  on  his  road  without  again  jpiniiigthi 
mob ;  there  is  no  further  evidence  laid  before  you.  NeiTi 
Gentlemen^  it  is  on  this  case^  slight  as  it  appears  to  be^  thst 
the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  call  upon  you  to  return  a  verdidf 
finding  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  guilty  of  High  Trea- 
son. They  do  not  prove  that  he  was  any  otherwise  eaga- 
ged  in  the  mob,  than  having  been  among  them^  as  many  odp 
concerned  spectators  might  have  been ;  they  merely  prote 
his  presence  at  the  stoppage  of  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  his  pre- 
sence upon  the  field  where  the  meeting  was,  and  that  is  the 
whole  that  has  been— I  believe  I  am  stating  it  correctly 
when  I  say,  that  is  the  whole  that  has  been  laid  in  evidsnci 
before  you. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  go  to  the  beginning  of  this  daji 
and  observe  what  acts  the  prisoner  has  been  guUty  of,  which 
are  to  be  found  by  you  to  be  overt  acts  of  High  Treasoa^ 
The  Counsel  of  the  Crown  have  not  proved  that  there  wn 
any  particular  conspiracy,  but  they  wish  to  connect  thepi** 
soner  with  a  general  conspiracy,  which  is  said  to  have  arisas 
in  the  publication  of  the  treasonable  Address.  Bnt,  Gknd^ 
men,  the  mere  presence  of  a  person,  when  a  conspiraqr  b  o^ 
tered  into  to  depose  the  King,  is  not  of  itself  an  overt  aA 
which  could  justify  any  Jury  in  finding  him  guilty  of  W^ 
Treason.  It  is  admitted  by  every  law  authority^  that  vaalm 
this  presence  is  followed  out  by  some  other  act,  theindlvidedl 
may  be  guilty  of  misprision  of  Treason,  from  his  not  statiky 
what  that  consultation  was ;  but  his  mere  presence  inll  not 
make  him  guilty  of  High  Treason,  much  less  will  it  daiO 
in  the  case  of  a  tumultuous  assemblage^  where  there  migM 
be  many  parties  not  aware  of  any  single  object  that  the  mob 
may  have,  who  might  have  been  there  merely  as  spectalorti 
or  urged  by  curiosity  to  know  what  was  going  on. 

Now,  we  will  lay  it  in  evidence  before  you,  that  curiority 
was  the  motive  which  first  induced  the  prisoner  to  join  dM' 
mob  on  the  Monday  momihg.  Wc  shall  prove,  thetdMMilJf 
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active  share  he  took  in  the  morning  was,  upon  seeing  the 
crowd  jostling  and  pushing  Mr  Houstoun,  when  he  said^  that 
it  was  a  shame  to  insult  Mr  Houstoun ;  and  that  if  they  want- 
ed any  thing,  they  ought  to  send  persons  to  speak  to  him, 
[t  will  be  estaUished,  that  after  this,  although  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Walker  was  chosen  to  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  he, 
Speirs,  never  said  a  single  word  to  Mr  Houstoun,  nor  took 
any  active  part  in  the  consultation ;  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
witness  to  what  was  said ;  he  heard  the  caution,  intended 
to  be  friendly,  which  that  man.  Walker,  was  giving  to  Mr 
Houstoun,  when  he  advised  him,  that  if  he  did  not  shut  up 
bus  mil],  the  Provisional  Government  would  not  pay  any  da- 
mages his  property  might  receive ;  but  he  never  said  a  word 
ibat  induced  Mr  Houstoun  to  think  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  To  this  effect  that  gen^- 
tleman  has  declared ;  and  do  any  of  the  parties  force  him 
to  shut  up  his  mill  i  No.  Upon  his  not  taking  the  proffered 
idvice^  and  saying  that  he  had  no  wish  to  make  any  claim  for 
lamages  on  the  Provisional  Government,  they  all  retire,  and 
leave  him  in  peace;  you  know  nothing  more  of  them,  except 
from  the  statement  of  Mr  Campbell,  that  as  they  were  going 
away,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  said,  <<  Let  the  friends  of  free- 
dom meet  at  twelve  o^cIock*''  Then  you  find  him  at  this  meet- 
ing, among  hundreds  of  people  also  assembled  ;  there  is  no 
proof  that  he  was  connected  with  Walker,  in  tearing  down 
the  Proclamation,  and  in  the  reading  it  at  the  meeting ;  there 
lino  proof  that  he  made  any  treasonable  declaration  or  speech 
at  that  meeting ;  the  whole  that  is  stated  by  any  one  of  the 
witnesses,  and  even  by  Smith,  who  seemed  to  go  as  far  as  any 
num  could  do,  to  convict  him ;  he  thought  the  whole  of  the 
boitpqke,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  Speirs  spoke  or  not. 
How,  Gentlemen,  we  sliall  prove  that  Mr  Campbell  was 
nustaken  when  he  thought  the  prisoner  used  the  words  he 
attributed  to  him,  for  they  were  spoken  by  another  indivi- 
dual $  and  those  around  did  not  hear  Speirs  say  a  single 
^td,  but  will  testify  that  the  expressions  were  used  by  Wal- 
W;  we  shall  also  proves  by  the  evidence  of  numbers  pre- 
MQt,  that  instead  of  being  one  of  the  original  formers  of  this 
''leatiDg^  Speirs  was  accidentally  in  the  front  uf  tlie  croiyd^ 
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and  was  forced  in  by  the  crowd,  along  with  the  three  men 
who  took  the  lead ;  and  not  a  single  person  who  was  there 
present  heard  him  speak.  I  do  not  call  these  witneasei  t9 
disprove  what  other  witnesses  may  have  saidj  as  to  hit  a^ 
dressing  a  few  words  to  those  around  him,  bat  to  shew  thit 
he  took  no  active  part  in  the  meeting,  and  can  never  be 
viewed  as  a  ringleader  in  the  attempt  to  stop  the  works.    . 

Gentlemenp  on  going  to  the  Hagg  Mill,  it  will  be  shewn, 
that  Speirs  was  not  with  the  mob,  but  remained  at  some  dis- 
tance behind,  following,  evidently  without  any  further  intent 
tion  than  that  of  seeing  what  was  going  to  take  place;  andf 
Gentlemen,  it  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing,  that  the  onl]^ 
interference  which  Speirs  seems  to  have  taken  at  the  Hagg 
Mill,  was  that  of  preventing  the  mob  from  committing  any 
outrage.  It  is  stated  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  a  persoa 
said,  <^  Send  away  that  old  man,  and  the  crowd  will  retire 
quietly."  I  believe  the  proof  will  shew  that  it  was  Speirs  who 
said  so ;  and  you  therefore  have  it  in  evidence,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  prevent  any  outrage  from  being  committed  on  these 
mills,  and  accordingly  desired  Stevenson,  the  overseer  of  the 
work,  to  send  away  that  old  man,  lest  the  mob  should  do  any 
damage  to  them.  r 

Then,  Gentlemen,  we  shall  shew  that  the  prisoner  at  tfa^ 
bar,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  Curtsidc  Mill. with  th^ 
mob,  went  along  with  a  friend  to  a  house  in  the  neighboar-' 
hood.  Now,  I  ask,  was  this  the  action  of  an  active  Ica^^ 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  state?  Is  it  credible 
that,  if  anxiously  employed  in  furthering  the  work  of 
son,  the  prisoner  would  so  carelessly  have  left  it  uncompi 
ted  ?  Does  not  the  fact  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  pi 
sence  was  the  result  of  idleness  and  curiosity,  and  that  he  hatfS 
no  idea  or  intention  of  engaging  in  the  plans  ascribed  t^7 
him? 

You  have  heard  it  said,  that  other  mills  in  the  neighbouf-^ 
hood  were  stopped ;  but  I  need  scarcely  observe  to  yout  tha'Cs 
whether  that  statement  is  true  or  fake,  it  can  have  no 
upon  your  verdict  in  the  present  case,  as  the  prisoner 
no  party  to  such  proceedings. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one  other  point  to  be  mI" 
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laded  to.  It  18^  the  last  with  which  I  shall  think  it  necessaVy 
to  detain  you,  and  regards  the  proof  to  be  brought  as  to  the 
prisoner's  previous  character.  Persons  who  have  known  him 
for  many  years  will  bear  testimony  to  his  sober,  peaceable^ 
and  iiidustrions  conduct ;  they  will  declare  that  he  was  not 
a  man  likely  to  engage  in  those  treasonable  designs  that  are 
impttted  to  him ;  and^  where  a  doubtful  case  exists,  such 
evidence  is  entitled  to  weight. 

Grentlemen,  it  is  a  merciful  provision  in  our  law,  and  will 
be  so  stated  to  you  from  the  Bench^  that^  in  every  case  at- 
tended with  difficulty  and  doubt^  the  Jury  are  bound  to  lean 
towards  the  accused.  Therefore^  if  you  have  any  doubt  on 
the  law ;  namely,  whether^  in  point  of  law,  a  conspiracy  of 
die  nature  of  that  charged  is  an  overt  act  to  compass  the 
death  of  the  King ;  or,  if  you  have  any  doubt  on  the  fact, 
namely,  whether^  in  point  of  fact,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  an  active  leader  in  such  a  conspiracy,  it  is  your  boundcn 
duty  to  return  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 


EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PRISONER. 

Neil  M*Vicar — sworn, 

Excmiined  by  Mr  Grant. 

* 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? 
ji,  A  cotton-spinner. 
Q.  Where? 
Ji.  At  Eldersley. 
Q.  Where  is  Eldersley  ? 

ji.  It  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Paisley. 
Q.  Whose  mill  is  it  ? 
A.  Mr  King's. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  King^s  Mill 
H>nic  time  in  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A.  No,  at  EUersley  there  was  none  came  till  the  afternoon. 
Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  came  in  tlic  afternoon  f 
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A.  They  did  DOt  come  there  with  an  inteiiti(»i  to  itop 
the  work,  they  were  only  passing  there  in  the  aftemoon. 

Q.  Has  Mr  King  more  mills  than  one  i 

J.  Two. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Mr  Houstoun's  Laigh  Mill  ? 

jd.  About  a  mill,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Mr  Houstoun's  Laigh  Mill  that  dayP 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  crowd  there  ? 

jL  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  mill  otherwise  called  the  Old  Mill  i 

A*  jces* 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this  ^ 

A*  It  was  after  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar? 

jl.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  with  the  crowd  at  the  Laigh  Mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  be  taking  any  actire  part  in 
that  crowd  i 

A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  crowd  go  away  from  the  Laigb 
Mill,  and  where  did  it  proceed  to  ? 

A.  It  proceeded  to  the  green  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Mr  Campbell  has  a  house  near  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  opposite  to  Mr  CampbeD'^^  ^ 
house  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  say  that  I  could  particularve  hi 
among  the  rest  before  Mr  Campbell's  house. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  taking  any  active  part  there  ? 

A*  I  could  not  say  that  I  could  particularize  him 
the  rest;  I  did  not  hear  him  say  any  thing  there. 

Lord  Justice  derJe.-^  Can  you  take  upon  you  to  lay 
saw  him  at  all  ? 

A.  Before  Mr  Campbell's  house,  I  could  not  particnlarii^"^ 
liim,  .     ' 
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Q.  Did  JOB  ate  bim  before  Mr  Campbell's  bouse  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  the  Laigh  Mill,  but  I  did  not  see  him 
before  Mr  Campbell's  house. 

Mr  Grant. — ^It  is  close  by  Mr  Houston*s  Mill  i 

A.  Yes,  it  is  not  many  yards  from  it. 

Q.  Yoa  mentioned  that  you  saw  the  crowd  go  to  the 
green— ^were  you  upon  the  SchooLGreen  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  was  that  ? 

A.  It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o^clock,  I  think ;  I  could 
not  say  the  exact  time^  but  it  was  between  ten  and  twelve. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  there  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you^  in  that  meeting,  to  be  taking 
an  active  part  ? 

A.  No,  1  do  not  think  that  he  did  any  more  than  the  rest. 

Mr  SoUcUor-General.^^ThBt   is  rather  irregular— ^ask 
what  he  did. 

Mr  Grant.'^I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  leading  question, 
but  I  will  put  it  otherwise  if  it  is. 

Ijord  Justice  Clerk, — I  took  down  his  answer :  I  do  not 
think  he  did  more  than  the  rest. 

Mr  Grant^^l  think  be  has  said  he  did  not  see  him  taking 
any  active  part. 

Lord  Justice  CM'Ar.— He  did  not  appear  to   be  doing 
more  than  the  rest,  was  his  answer. 

Mr  Grant.'^'Did  you  hear  him  make  any  address  to  the 
Meeting. 

jt.  None. 

Q.  Was  there  a  considerable  number  of  people  there  i 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  good  number. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body  else  address  the  meeting  i 

A,  Yes, 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  address  the  meeting  i 

A.  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man,  but  I 
miderstood  it  to  be  Laing ;  I  heard  a  number  of  them  call 
^Ut  to  Laing  to  give  them  a  speech  from  England. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  his  christian  name  mentioned  ? 
J.  No,  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  John  Lalng? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  a  little  man,  or  a  tall  man } 
A.  It  is  the  English  Laing ;  he  is  not  a  very  tall  mai^ 
a  small  slender  man. 

Mr  Grant — Your  Lordship  is  aware  there  is  a  piisoner 
indicted  here  of  the  name  of  Laing ;  this  witnesa  does  not 
know  the  name  of  this  Laing  of  whom  I  am  giving  evideneei 
and  the  indicted  man  is  John  Laing,  and  he  does  not  know 
him  either.— -Had  he  a  cap  on  or  a  hat  P 
A.  He  had  a  hat. 

Mr  Grant^^f  your  Lordship  thinks  it  rights  we  can 
call  in  the  prisoner  Laing  to  shew  it  is  not  the  man. 

Mr  jETop^.^'— How  can  you  do  that,  aft^  telling  the  wit- 
ness so  ? 

Mr  Gran^.-«^Well,  we  have  got,  (and  it  is  quite  enodgb,) 
that  he  is  a  little  slender  man.-— Did  you  hear  anybody  ehe 
make  a  speech,  or  an  address  of  any  kind  ? 
A^  I  heard  the  Address  read  at  the  meeting. 
Q,  Who  read  it? 

A.  I  understood  it  to  be  Walker,  but  I  had  no  penooil 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  Then^  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  heard  a  man 
called  English  Laing  make  a  speech,  and  you  heard  Walk^ 
read  the  Address,  and  you  did  not  hear  the  prisoner  at  tb^ 
bar  make  any  address  to  the  meeting  i 

J,  No,  except  declining  to  have  any  thing  to  do  wiC*^ 
President;  I  think,  I  heard  him  declining  to  have  ai9j 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  some  of  them  were  shouting  oat  '^^ 
him  to  be  preses,  and  he  declined,  and  said  he  would  ba«^^ 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  f    • 

Q,  Was  there  anybody,  then,  made  preses  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that? 

A.  It  was  one  Parker,  I  believe ;  but  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  called  out  upon  that  occaoois  I 
A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body,  in  any  speech  thene^  ipak« 
reference  to  bloodshed  ? 
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f.  None. 

I.  Did  you  bear  any  person^  in  any  speech^  talk  of  the 
Diple  of  Spain  ? 

f.  None,  except  T  heard  Walker  commenting  a  little 
n  the  Spanish  soldiery,  that  was  the  Address  that  re- 
ed to  that. 

I.  I  think  you  said  that  part  of  the  Address  that  Wa]ker 
1  referred  to  that  ? 

f.  I  heard  him  comment  a  little  upon  the  part  of  the 
jress  that  referred  to  the  Spanish  soldiers;  he  com- 
ited  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  soldiery 
fn  he  was  reading  the  Address. 

I.  But  you  swear  positively  that  you  heard  nobody  re- 
to  bloodshed  ? 
'.  None. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Solicitor-General, 

I.  I  think  you  said  that  your  mill  was  at  no  great  dis- 

;e  from  the  Old  Mill  belonging  to  Mr  Houstoun  i 

I.  No. 

I.  A  mile,  is  it  i 

/.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  something  near  a  mile. 

1.  Is  there  any  other  mill  between  Mr  King's  Mill  and 
Old  Mill? 

L  Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  small  mills. 

2.  Has  Mr  King  another  mill  nearer  than  that  to  the 
Mill? 

f.  None. 

K  You  say  you  saw  a  crowd  at  the  Old  Mill  i 

t.  Yes. 

}.  And  Speirs,  the  prisoner,  was  with  them? 

f.  Yes. 

j.  Were  you  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  ? 

f.  Sometimes  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a' cooMderable  part 

he  crowd,  and  sometimes  on  the  outdd^  just  as,  I  could 

along. 

I.  Tell  us  what  they  did. 

1  They  walked  up  and  down  just  before  the  mill. 
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Q.  Did  they  say  anything  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  were  a  number  of  voices  speaking,  some- 
times  a  great  number'  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  ime. 
Q.  What  did  the  voices  say? 

J,  They  were  inaudible  to  me;  sometimes  I  could  not 
hear  what  they  said. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cry  about  stopping  the  mill  I 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr  Houstoun  come  out? 

Jl.  Mr  Houstoun  came  down  the  street  at  the  dme  the 
mob  was  there. 

Q.  What  did  Speirs  do  there  ? 

A,  I  did  not  see  him  doing  anything. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  any  body  ? 

A.  Nobody  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  circle  formed  in  the^crowd  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  within  that  drcle  ? 

A,  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  say  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  come  out  of  that  circle  f 

A.  I  saw  two  men ;  but  I  did  not  know  them.  I  can  only 
speak  to  Mr  Houstoun. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  their  names  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  those  two  men  ? 

A.  They  went  and  spoke  to  Mr  Houstoun  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  said  to  him ;  I  was  at  a  oonudieraUe  distinct 
by  that  time. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  those  two  men  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say* 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  see  who  they  were  ? 

^.  No ;  I  could  see.  But  I  had  no  acquaintance  with 
them ;  I  saw  them  at  a  distance,  and  did  not  know  Chen  at 
aU. 

Q.  How  wei^e  they  dressed  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  how  they  were  dressed. 

Q.  Were  you  near  enough  to  see  them  i 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Cannot  yott  state  their  dress  ? 
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Jn  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  what  dress 

ley  wore.  ' 

Q.  You  saw  Speirs  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  wa9  he  dressed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect^  I  thought  he  had  on  a  corduroy 

cket. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  School-Green,  I  think  you  say  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  the  meeting  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  a  circle  formed  there  ? 
A»  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  within  that  circle  ? 
Am  There  were  three  or  four  men  in  it. 
Q.  Who,  pray  ? 
A.  James  Speirs  was  into  it 

Q.  This  man  you  heard  called  Walker,  he  was  in  the 
iddleofit? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  ? 
A.  Parker  was  in  it. 
Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  ? 
A.  And  Smillie. 

Q.  You  heard  something  about  a  preses  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Parker  was  appointed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way ;  was  it  by  acclamation  i 
A.  It  was  by  the  shew  of  hands. 
Q.  Who  proposed  him  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  anybody  propose  him  at  all  ? 
A.  Yes ;  there  was  some  person  proposed  him ;  but  I  can« 
ot  say  where  the  voice  came  from ;  there  were  a  number  of 
voices. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  it  come  from-^from  aOwAody  with- 
n  the  circle  ? 
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A*  No ;  it  was  from  the  outside  of  the  circle.  It  went 
round  very  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  proposed  to  be  done  by  tint 
crowd  ? 

A.  I  heard  nothing  except  the  Address  read,  and  tint 
speech  that  English  Laing  gave  there ;  he  commented  at  ooa- 
siderable  length  upon  the  propriety  of  stopping  the  pabSe 
works.  I  could  not  swear  to  this;  but  I  think  he  said  he 
had  come  froi^  Glasgow,  and  that  they  had  all  stopped  thoe; 
and  he  said,  it  was  very  proper  they  should  all  be  stoppBd, 
whether  they  were  men,  women,  or  children :  he  had  onlj 
come  from  Eilbarton,  I  understood,  though  he  said  he  cune 
from  Glasgow. 

Q.  This  proposal  of  English  Laing^s  that  you  spoke  ahout 
met  with  general  approbation  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  dare  say  the  crowd  would  have  duperBedi 
but  for  that  they  gave  him  three  cheers. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  crowd  after  that  i 

A:  I  could  not  say ;  they  went  away  from  the  greeDy  to- 
wards the  Hagg  Mill ;  but  whether  they  went  there  or  not, 
I  cannot  say,  for  I  did  not  follow  them. 

Q.  You  saw  the  man  that  read  the  Address  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  heard  him  called  Walker? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  man  that  you  saw  walking  witb 
Mr  Houstoun  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  near  enough  to  see  that  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  was. 

Q.  How  was  Walker  dressed  ? 

A,  I  think  he  had  on  a  short  blue  coat;  but  I  canoot0j 
for  what  kind  of  trowsers  he  had  on.  / 

Q.  How  was  the  other  man  dressed  that  was  along  wid^ 
Mr  Houstoun  ?  '  <^j 

A.  I  could  not  say  what  he  had  on ;  I  had  seen  WaUttf  J 
some  time  before  with  the  same  dress,  but  I  could  not  iqf 
what  the  other  man  had  on. 

12 
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!.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Walker  ? 

.  I  knew  him  perfectly  well  to  look  to.  I  saw  him  very 

tt? 

ord  Advocate. — I  think  you  said  before,  that  you  did  not 

w  Walker  before  at  the  meeting  ? 

f.  I  knew  him  to  look  to. 

.  You  said  you  only  heard  him  named  the  first  time  ? 

.  I  only  knew  him  to  look  to. 

ord  Justice  Clerk, — You  said  you  understood  it  was 

!ker ;  but  you  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  ? 

•  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  but  I  knew 

to  look  to. 

fr  Grant — ^Yoii  have  been  asked  about  a  corduroy 

ct,  or  you  spoke  about  a  corduroy  jacket — ^is  that  a  com- 

I  dress  for  the  weavers  when  they  are  about  their  busi- 

;? 

t  Yes ;  there  is  a  number  of  them  has  that. 


William  Claek— ^worw. 

Examined  by  Mr  Gra/nt 

i  What  is  your  business,  and  where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.  I  am  a  cotton-spinner. 

5.  Where  ? 

A*  In  Eldersley. 

Q  At  whose  work  ? 

^.  Mr  Eing^s. 

)•  Is  there  a  mill  in  that  neighbourhood  belonging  to  Mr 

^toun,  called  the  Laigh  Mill,  or  the  Old  Mill? 

t  It  is  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  off. 

i.  Do  you  remember  being  there  any  day  early  in  April  ? 

1  Yes,  I  was  there  early  in  April  ? 

I  Do  you  know  the  day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  month  ? 

ti  It  was  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  believe. 

I  You  mean  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 

I  Yes. 

.  Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  th^  month  ? 

Ki.  in.  o 
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A.  I  believe  it  was  the  second. 

Q.  Was  it  tlie  first  Monday  in  it  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  sec  there  ?  Did  you  see  a  great  cnmd 
there  f 

ji.  Yes,  I  saw  a  number  of  people  walking  to  and  fro. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that  man  there? 

A,  Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

A*  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  taking  an  active,  or  leading  part  in 
that  disturbance  ? 

A*  None. 

Mr  Sdidtor-Genercd, — Ask  him  what  he  did. 

Mr  Grant. — I  submit,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  that  question. 

Lord  Justice  Ckrh — In  the  first  place,  you  call  it  adb- 
turbance,  which  the  witness  has  not  described  it. 

Mr  Grant. — I  apprehend,  I  am  entitled  to  put  this  ques- 
tion : — Did  }^ou  see  the  prisoner  take  a  leading,  or  acdve 
part  upon  that  occasion  ? 

Ijord  Chief  Baron  Sliepherd, — The  more  regular  wi^ 
is  to  ask  him  what  he  saw  him  do,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  :— 
Because  one  man  understands  an  active  and  leading  part  to 
be  very  different  from  anotiier.  Ask  him  what  he  dBd  aad 
said,  and  then  the  Jury  will  judge  of  it. 

Mr  Grant — Upon  that  question,  I  am  certainly  entitlfd 
to  ask  the  witnesses  opinion,  as  to  taking  an  active  and  kid- 
ing  part. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — I  think  not;  the  iactistbisi 
one  does  not  like  to  put  quite  those  restraints  on  Counsel 
for  prisoners  that  the  strict  law  requires ;  but  the  best  wif 
is,  to  ask  what  he  saw  the  prisoner  doing,  and  that  is  not  so 
leading  a  question  as  the  other,  the  answer  to  which  is  00^ 
satisfactory,  because  we  do  not  know  what  the  man  meiDfl 
by  an  active  part. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc. — After  the  facts  are  disclosed,  itmsy 
be  competent  to  ask — Was  he  more  active  than  others  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Slieplierd. — No  doubt  about  it 

Mr  Graw/.— What  were  the  crowd  doing  I 
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ji.  They  were  walking  to  and  fro.    I  could  not  say  they 

re  doing  any  particular  business. 

3.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  by  the  crowd  ? 

i.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  heard  anything  particular. 

\.  Did  you  see  a  crowd  opposite  to  Mr  CarapbelPs  office  ? 

i.  I  did. 

\.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  that  time  ? 

L  I  could  not  positively  say,  but  I  might  see  him  going 

t  among  the  crowd. 

3-  Did  you  ? 

L  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  might ;  I  cannot  positively  say. 

eed  him  down  at  that  place  ;  but  I  could  not  say  particu* 

ly,  that  it  was  opposite  Mr  CampbelPs  office. 

2*  Were  you  close  to  the  crowd,  opposite  Mr  Campbell's 

k\ 

i.  I  do  not  suppose  the  crowd  halted  at  all ;  I  was  an  eye- 

ness  to  their  going  past. 

J.  Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  say  any  thing,  or  see  him 

any  thing  at  that  time  ? 

L  No ;  I  did  not  hear  him  mention  one  syllable. 

Lord  Jttstice  CUrk, — I  did  not  understand  you  to  say 

m  your  oath,  that  he  was  there  at  all  ? 

L  I  seed  him  going  past. 

Mr  Grant — Was  this  at  the  time  that  the  crowd  were 

ving  Mr  Houstoun**s  Mill,  or  at  the  time  that  they  were 

ning  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill  ? 

i.  It  was  at  the  time  they  were  coming  from  Mr  Hous- 

ttn's  Mill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Walker  ? 

A  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  that  crowd,  opposite  to  Mr  Camp- 

ffioffice.? 

A*  I  seed  him  coming  along  amongst  the  crowd-too. 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — Do  you  mean  from  Mr  Houstoun^s 

in? 

i»  Yes ;  from  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Mill. 

Mr  Grant. — Were  you  upon  the  School-Green  of  John- 

Bethatday? 

^I  was. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  any  assembly  or  crowd  of  peo; 
tliere  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  a  number  of  people. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  address  any  thing  to  that  assemM 

A,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  address  that  assembly  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  I  heard  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robert  Parker,  I  belies 
say  a  few  words  to  them  f 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  ? 

A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  see  there  in  the  middle  of  the  crowc 

A.  I  was  acquainted  with  no  otiiers  but  those  that  ha^ 
been  specified  to  me,  Speirs,  and  Parker,  and  Walker. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Were  they  in  the  ring  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  GrcmL — ^Did  you  hear  anything  about  the  election  c 
a  preses  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  really  as  to  that ;  there  was  such  a  noii 
going  on,  that  I  really  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  did  Speirs,  the  prisoner,  conduct  himself  at  th 
meeting  \  What  did  he  do,  or  what  part  did  he  take  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  the  man  say  one  single  syllable  thewhol 

day. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  him  do  anything  that  attracted  yooril 
tention  f 

A.  Not  the  smallest ;  walking  among  the  crowd  the  «i» 
as  other  idle  spectators. 

Q.  To  what  time  do  you  mean  to  refer  this  ? 

A.  To  any  part  of  the  day,  except  at  the  time  of  hi*''^ 
ing  in  the  circle. 

By  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  walking  amongst  the  crowd,  like  ^ 
of  the  spectators  \ 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  spectators  were  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  A  spectator  is  very  different  from  one  who  forms  a 
part  of  the  crowd. 

A.  I  was  alluding  to  the  whole  crowd. 

Q.  Then  they  were  all  spectators  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  persons  who  were 
there  wore  merely  spectators  of  what  was  going  on,  as  I  or 
«ny  other  person  casually  there  might  have  been,  or  that 
they  were  not  forming  an  assembly  for  some  purpose  or 
other  ? 

A.  I  was  alluding  to  the  crowd  going  back,  the  whole 
multitude,  when  I  said  the  spectators. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  there  like  any  other  of  the  spectators — 
Do  you  mean  that  he  was  there  as  any  person  that  might 
from  accident  have  been  there  standing  by  looking  on,  or 
that  he  was  there  like  one  of  the  body  P  I  do  not  ask  you 
whether  he  did  more  or  less. 

A.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  say. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc. — Repeat  what  you  intend  f 

A.  He  was  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  that  was  go- 
ing to  and  fro. 

Mr  Grant, — Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  ask  him  this, 
or  permit  me  to  ask  him 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — By  all  means. 

Mr  Grant — Was  there  a  great  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled on  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  There  was  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  meeting  last  ? 

A.  I  could  not  positively  say  how  long  it  lasted.  I  was 
not  there  upon  the  first  assemblage ;  I  only  happened  to  be 
there  by  chance. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  you  arrived  there  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  a  man  reading  the  Address,  that 
P»per. 
'     Q»  Did  you  hear  that  Address  read  i 
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A.  I  really  could  not  say  I  did,  on  account  of  the  ncHse 
that  was  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  when  you  got  there,  there  was  a  man  reading  tbe 
Address  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  you  arrived  there,  where  yoa 
found  the  man  readin<^  the  Address — ^liow  long  was  it  be- 
fore the  meeting  broke  up  ? 

A.  I  could  not  positively  say. 

Q.  Was  it  an  hour  ? 

A.  I  could  not  determine.  I  really  could  not  say? 

I^yrd  Justice  Clerk. — Did  you  see  any  show  of  hands,  OQ 
the  School  Green  ?  . 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  show  of  hands  on  the 
School-Green. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Hope, 

Q.  You  are  a  cotton-spinner,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  belong  to  Mr  King's  Mill  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that? 

A.  At  Eldersley. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  your  work  that  day  ? 

A.  At  breakfast-time. 

Q.  What  made  you  leave  your  work  ? 

A.  I  had  no  particular  reason  for  leaving  my  work* 

Q.  Had  you  your  master's  leave  ? 

A>  It  was  at  the  meal  hour. 

Q.  Had  you  your  master's  leave  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  struck  work  ? 

A,  The  reason  we  went  to  Johnstone  was,  that  we  W^** 
informed  the  works  in  Johnstone  were  all  stopped,  and  "^^ 
went  down  purposely  for  that  reason,  to  see  whedier  tH^-^ 
were,  or  were  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  left  your  work  at  the  meal  ha***"' 
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had  you  then  heard  that  the  works  at  Johnstoile  had  all 
stopped  ? 
Ji»  aCes* 

Q.  At  nine  o^clock  ? 
A.  Before  nine  we  had  heard  it. 
Q.  Did  the  other  workmen  at  your  mill  strike  work  ? 
A.  Yes. 

CL  Did  you  all  go  to  Johnstone  together  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say  whether  we  all  went  or  not. 
Q.  Did  you  go  with  others  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  can  speak  to  your  own  conduct  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  many  went  with  you .? 
A.  I  could  not  say  the  number. 
Q.  Were  there  as  many  as  there  are  in  this  Court  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? 
A*  Probably  a  dozen. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  work — Are  there 
fifty. 

A.  Not  so  many ;  but  I  could  not  say  the  number ;  there 
might  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  men  went. 

Q.  And  you  went  with  about  a  dozen  to  Johnstone  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to,  when  you  got  to  Johnstone  ? 

-4.  What  we  call  the  New  Mill. 

Q«  Who  does  that  belong  to  ? 

^*  It  belongs  to  Walter  Logan. 

Q«  About  what  hour  was  that  ? 

-4.  Just  immediately  after  breakfast. 

Q»  You  got  there  by  ten  o'clock  then  ? 

^»  No ;  we  could  not  be  there  by  ten. 

Q.  Shortly  after  ten  ? 

A^  Yes. 

Q'  Did  you  meet  any  other  people  in  your  way  to  Lo- 
I   gan'sMill? 
L      ^.  None  there ;  there  were  a  number  of  people  on  the 
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Q.  Did  you  go  with  those  people  to  Logan'^s  Mill  ? 

A.  We  went  straight  down  to  Logan'^s  Mill  ? 

Q.  Did  many  of  the  people  upon  the  streets  go  along  inth 
you  to  Logan'^s  Mill  ? 

A.  There  were  a  few. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  few  ? 

A.  I  could  not  determine  the  number. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  more  as  your  men  from  King's 
Mill  who  had  gone  to  Johnstone  i 

A,  Yes,  I  think  there  might. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  ? 

A.  We  went  down  the  New  Street  of  Johnstone. 

Q.  Did  you  just  saunter  along,  or  march  i 

A.  We  walked  along  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  were  taking 
a  walk. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  at  Logan'^s  Mill,  when  you  got 
there  ? 

A.  I  seed  the  workers  all  standing  out  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  else  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether  you  saw  a  gr^^ 
crowd  in  front  of  Logan**s  Mill,  or  not  ? 

A.  None,  to  my  knowledge,  but  the  workers. 

Q.  Except  the  people  that  went  with  you  ? 

A.  None ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  more. 

Q.  About  what  number  might  there  be,  who  went  altf>% 
with  you  in  front  of  Logan'^s  Mill? 

A.  I  really  could  not  give  an  idea  of  that. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  of  four^nd-twenty ;  were  ther^  ■* 
many  more  ? 

A,  Possibly  there  might  be  as  many  more  as  there 
of  us,  about  twenty ;  there  were  many  people  on  the  si 
that  might  possibly  go  along,  although  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  can  you  say  that  ? 

A.  There  were  a  number  of  people  in  the  street  we 
passing  through. 

Q.  You  can  tell  whether  they  went  with  your  small  ^^mX^J 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  or  not  ? 

A.  There  were  a  number  went  with  us ;  I  could  not  M/* 
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Q.  Was  Walker  along  with  that  party  when  you  first  wenc 

Logan'^s  Mill  P 

A.  I  did  not  see  Walker. 

Q.  Was  this  man  at  the  bar  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  left  Logan'^s  Mill  ?. 

A.  I  went  to  my  mothe^^s  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  P 

A.  I  could  not  positively  say ;  I  never  entered  the  house 

all,  I  only  stood  at  the  door. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stand  at  the  door  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  till  dinner-time  ? 

A.  Not  so  long. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  there  five  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an 

ur.  ti 

A.  Yes,  I  might  stand  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  then? 

A.  Up  the  town,  straight  up  to  the  cross. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  people  there  P 

A.  There  were  people  standing  there. 

Q.  A  multitude  of  people  P 

A*  Not  a  great  multitude. 

Q.  A  considerable  number,  compared  with  the  streets  f 

A.  There  were  more  than  what  is  in  general. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  next  r 

A.  I  went  away  from  Ihat  round  by  Mr  Houstoun^s  esi. 

e,  and  took  a  walk. 

Q.  Did  other  people  go  with  you  upon  this  walk  p 

A.  No,  none  but  myself. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  next  P 

A.  I  went  round  and  came  down  upon  the  SchooLGreen 

Q.  When  were  you  at  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A*  It  was  coming  from  the  New  Mill  away  to  my  mo^ 

btV 

Q.  fief(Mre  you  went  to  your  mother  P 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  not  at  the  mill  at  all,  I  was  only  past  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  crowd  from  Logan^s  Mill  to 

toustoun^s  f 
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A*  Yes,  I  went  along  with  them. 

Q.  What  carried  you  to  Houstoun'^s  Mill  i 

A.  I  was  not  going  to  Houstoun'^s  Mill ;  it  was  the  way 
to  my  mother^s  house. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  to  go  with  the  crowd,  in  order  to  go 
to  your  mother^s  house  i  I  ask  you,  what  took  you  to  Hons- 
toun^s  Mill  with  this  crowd  ? 

Mr  Grcmt — ^He  was  not  there. 

Mr  Hope. — He  said  he  was. 

A.  That  is  the  road  to  my  mother^s. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  to  go  with  the  crowd  to  Houstoim's 
Mill,  in  order  to  go  to  your  mother's  ? 

A.  I  could  have  stopped  till  the  crowd  went  away,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  You  stopped  at  Houstoun'^s  Mill — how  long  did  you 
remain  there  ?  ] 

A.  I  was  not  down  at  the  work  at  all ;  I  was  between  M' 
CampbelPs  office  and  Mr  Houstoun's  Mill ;  at  the  end  of  M^ 
CampbelPs  office  and  the  end  of  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Mill. 

Q.  At  what  distance  might  that  be  from  Houstoun'*s  Mill-' 

A,  Between  the  two,  like  the  common  distance  of  a  stie^ 
I  believe. 

Q.  What  distance  might  you  be  standing  from  Houstous^i's 
MiU? 

A*  I  might  possibly  be  twelve  yards,  or  thereby ;  I  col»M 
not  rightly  say  the  distance. 

Q.  What  number  of  people  might  there  be  at  Houstou^n^ 
MiU? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  there  was  a  great  number. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  people  as  there  are  here  ? 

A,  I  really  could  not  say ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  loc^i^- 
ing  at  crowds ;  I  really  could  not  give  an  estimate  of  it 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  people  as  you  think  you  &^ 
here? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  were  there  as  many  people,  to  your  beli^*i 
as  you  now  see  around  you  ? 

A.  There  might ;  I  could  not  positively  answer  to  that^-^ 
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Q.  If  you  were  standing  twelve  yards  from  Houstoim'^s 
Mill,  do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  alone  ? 
^.  No,  I  was  not  standing  alone. 
Q^  You  were  then  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  i 
A.  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  few  men ;  the  body 
of  the  people  were  away  down  at  the  work  like. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  only  twelve  yards  from  the  work  ? 
A.  Well,  but  they  were  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
work ;  I  was  at  one  end,  and  they  were  down  at  the^other ; 
they  were  at  the  entry  of  the  mill. 
Q.  What  were  the  crowd  doing  ? 

A.  I  heard  nothing,  nor  seed  nothing,  but  a  multitude  of 
people. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 
A.  I  might  rem£un  fifteen  minutes. 
Q.  Were  this  crowd  making  a  noise  ? 
Am  Not  a  great  noise. 
Q.  Did  Mr  Houstoun  speak  to  them  ? 
^.  Mr  Houstoun  went  down,  but  I  could  not  say  whether 
lie  spoke  to  them  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  what  took  place  then  i 
A.  Not  I,  not  down  at  the  work. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  believed  you  saw  Speirs  at  Hous- 
iouiTs  Mill  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  see  him  ?  was  it  when  you  first 
went  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  when  they  were  coming  up  from  the  work. 
Q.  Coming  up  from  where  ? 
A.  From  Mr  Houstoun^s  work. 
Q.  When  they  were  leaving  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q*  Had  you  seen  him  before  that  P 
-^.  Not  that  day. 
Q»  How  was  Speirs  dressed  ? 

•^*  He  had  on  a  corduroy  jacket ;  I  could  not  say  parti- 
cularly  what  breeches  he  had  on. 
^  Then,  I  understand,  from  your  saying  you  saw  him 
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when  the  crowd  came  from  Mr  Houstoun^sfMiilythat  you 
staid  there  till  the  crowd  left  it  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  leaving  Houstoun^s  Mill  ? 

A.  I  went  straight  for  my  father^s  house. 

Q.  In  what  street  is  that  ? 

A.  It  is  in  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  the  High  Street^  $s 
they  call  it. 

Q.  You  passed  Mr  Campbell^s  in  going  to  your  father^ 
house? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Had  the  crowd  passed  Mr  Campbell'^s  before  you  did, 
or  did  you  pass  before  the  crowd  did  ? 

A.  I  passed  along  with  the  crowd,  I  believe* 

Q.  You  were  then  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  might  be  so. 

Q.  Were  you  so  ? 

A*  I  think  I  might ;  yes,  I  was  amongst  the  crowd. 

Q.  Were  you  among  the  first  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  standing  a  little  bit  apart  from  tbe 
crowd  and  Houstoun'^s  Mill ;  and  they  went  towards  Hr 
Campbell^s  office — where  did  you  join  them  ? 

A.  When  they  were  coming  up  from  the  work. 

Q.  Going  to  Campbeirs  i 

A.  They  were  not  going  to  Campbcll^s,  they  were  gd^Bg 
by  CampbelPs. 

Q.  Did  you  join  the  first  part  of  the  crowd,  or  the  laX^ 
part  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  what  part  of  the  crowd  I  joined.      ' 

Q.  When  you  were  standing  twelve  yards  from  the  eni^^ 
Houstoun'^s,  what  distance  might  you  be  from  this  crowC^  ^ 
people  ? 

A*  It  might  be  three  times  twelve  yards.  • 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  you  saw  Spcirs  passing  Ca^^ 
belPs  along  with  the  crowd  i 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  you  saw  liim  on  that  particular    ^ 
casion  ? 
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A.  I  could. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  street  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  In  the  centre  of  the  street. 

Q.  Was  it  immediately  opposite  Mr  CampbelPs  office  I 

A,  I  went  from  the  end  of  the  work  up  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Speirs  immediately  opposite  to  CampbelPs 
office  P  was  he  in  the  centre  of  the  part  of  the  street  opposite 
to  Campbell'^s  office  ? 

A.  It  was  thereabouts. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  He  was  going  up  the  street  along  with  the  crowd. 

Q.  And  do  you  swear  that  Speirs  did  not  stop  opposite 
Campbell^s  house  i 

A.  I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  that ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  ^ve  your  oath  to  the  crowd  not  stopping  be- 
fore Mr  Campbeirs  house  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  did 
or  not. 

Q.  You  said  before,  that  you  supposed,  and  was  an  eye- 
vritness  to  their  passing,  and  not  stopping  before  Campbell^s 
house ;  explain  yoursdf. 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  stopped. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  previously  saying  you  were 
an  eye-witness  to  the  crowd  passing  without  stopping. 

A.  I  might  err ;  I  do  not  recollect  thdr  stopping. 

a  But  you  s^d,  just  now,  you  could  not  say  whether 
they  stopped  or  not. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  did  or  did  hot;  I  stop- 
ped a  good  while  myself  between  Mr  Houstoun'^a  work  and 
Mr  Campbell'^s  office,  along  with  those  men  that  I  mentioned 
^o  you. 

Q.  Did  you  atop  after  leaving  Houstoun''8  work  ? 

A.  It  was  at  the  time  they  were  down  at  Houstoun^s  work, 
that  I  was  there. 

Q.  After  they  left  the  work,  did  you  stop  before  you  left 
Campbell^s  office  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  I  went  on. 

Q.  You  u  f  you  went  to  your  £either*^&  after  that? 
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Q.  Did  you  leave  the  crowd  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  I  went  and  took  a  walk  before  I  went  to  the  Schcri- 
Green. 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk  to  ? 

A,  Upon  Mr  Houstoun^s  estate. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  upon  that  walk  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  positively ;  I  had  not  a  watch  with  me. 

Q.  Might  you  be  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  might  be  that. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  go  to  the  School-Green  i 

A.  It  was  in  my  way  coming  back  from  my  walk, 

Q.  From  Mr  Houstoun^s  estate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  which  side  of  the  School-Green  did  you  enter  \ 

A.  The  side  next  to  the  church. 

Q.  Then  you  passed  round  the  chapel  gate  ? 

A.  No,  we  did  not  pass  round  it. 

Q.  You  passed  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  came  through  the  fields,  the  backside  of  tbc 
church,  what  they  call  a  quarry. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  saw  when  you  went  ^ 
that  crowd  in  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  James  Walker  was  reading  the  Address. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  hear  what  he  was  reading  ? 

A,  The  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  was  reading  ? 

A*  I  could  not  make  it  out  what  he  was  reading,  on  9^ 
count  of  the  noise. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  an  Address  ? 

A.  The  people  round  me  were  saying  what  the  paper  wirs- 

Q.  Had  you  seen  that  paper  before  ? 

A.  I  saw  it  upon  the  church  gate. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  saw  upon  the  church  gate  a  paper, 
which  they  told  you  was  the  paper  Walker  was  reading  J 

A,  No,  they  did  not  tell  me  that  was  the  paper. 

Lord  Jusikce  CferA:.— What  paper  did  you  see  on  the 
church  gate  ? 
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A.  They  called  it  the  Address. 

Mr  Hope, — ^Did  you  read  that  Address  ? 

A.  I  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  part  about  i 

A.  I  really  could  not  say  a  single  sentence. 

Q.  When  was  this  ? 

A.  Upon  that  Monday,  the  second  of  April. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? 

A,  In  the  forenoon* 

Q,  When  you  first  went  in  to  Johnstone  i 

A.  No,  when  I  was  coming  back  from  my  walk.  No, 
'hen  I  was  going  away  past  to  my  walk. 

a  Did  you  go  direct  from  your  father^s  house  to  die 
chool  Green  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  went  direct  from  your  father'^s  house  to  the  chapel 
Bite,  where  you  saw  this  paper  ? 

A.  YesJ 

C2*  Where  did  you  go  to  after  that  ? 

A.  Through  Mr  Houstoun^s  estate. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Which  way  did  you  go  ? 

A*  I  went  out  past  the  back  of  the  church. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  the  back  of  it  ? 

A.  There  is  a  slap  at  the  east  end  of  it ;  and  I  went  through 
tat  slap. 

Q.  Does  that  carry  you  through  to  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  The  road  goes  down  along  the  side  of  the  School- 
reen. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  with  you  at  the  time  you 
^  this  Address  .^ 

A,  There  might  be  some  person ;  I  really  do  not  recol- 
Bct ;  there  were  a  great  of  comers  and  goers ;  I  could  not 
ay  whether  there  were  persons  standing  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  see  that  paper  taken  down 
bm  the  chapel  gate  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  the  people  on  the  SchobUGreen  say  it 
was  taken  down  from  the  chapel  gate  i 

A,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  great  noise,  when  Walker  was 
reading  this  Address  at  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  he  reading  it  P 

A,  I  could  not  answer  that.i 

Q.  Was  he  reading  it  to  the  meeting? 

A.  I  suppose  so ;  he  was  reading  it  in  the  centre. 

Q.  There  was  a  ring  formed  \ 

A.  Yes, 

C2.  And  he  was  standing  in  the  ring  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  crowd  to  whom  Walk- 
er was  reading  this  Address,  made  such  a  noise  that  it  oould 
not  be  heard  ? 

A.  At  the  part  where  I  was,  I  could  not  hear  it 

Q.  You  said  before,  you  could  not  hear  it  in  consequence 
of  the  great  noise. 

A.  Well,  on  account  of  the  noise  I  could  not  hear  it 

Q.  What  followed  the  reading  of  the  Address  ? 

A.  I  left  the  green  after  the  Address  was  read. 

Q.  Immediately? 

A.  I  went  away;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  fimshed 
or  not  when  I  went  away. 

Q.  But  you  went  away  after  the  Address  was  read  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  went  away  before  that;  I  was 
paying  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  saw  Speirs  at  this  School-Green 
meeting,  was  he  within  the  ring  the  whole  time  ? 

A*  Yes,  he  was  in  the  ring  while  I  saw  him. 

Q.  How  many  were  within  that  ring  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say;  there  were  a  number  gcnng  and 
coming. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  ring  \ 

A*  I  cannot  say  how  many. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  leaving  the  School-GreeD? 

19 
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A.  I  went  down  to  a  house  in  the  town  to  get  some  re- 

dment. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

ji.  I  could  not  say ;  I  was  there  till  I  returned  home ; 

ksibly  an  hour. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  home  ? 

4.  In  the  afternoon ;  I  cannot  say  the  time. 

2»  Were  you  at  the  Hagg  Mill  again  ? 

i.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  School-Green  f^gain  ? 

4.  No. 

3.  Were  there  five  with  him  in  that  ring,  or  four  i 

4.  I  could  not  say. 

2.  How  large  might  the  ring  be  ? 

4.  I  could  not  give  a  positive  answer  to  that 

2.  Was  it  as  wide  as  this  table  ? 
i.  Yes,  it  was  wider. 

3.  Were  there  any  others  within  the  ring,  besides  those 
iple  whom  you  have  named  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  How  many  more  ? 

A*  I  could  not  say ;  they  were  coming  and  going ;  there 

\A  nothing  like  regularity  in  it. 

0.  Was  the  ring  well  kept  ? 

A.  Pretty  well. 

QL  What  size  might  that  crowd  be  at  the  School-Green 
Bceting ;  was  it  as  large  as  the  one  at  Houstpun'^s  Mill  i 

A.  It  might  be  larger. 

Q.  Then  there  were  probably  more  people  than  you  see 

K)Wf 

A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q«  Do  you  believe  that  there  were  more  f 

A,  Could  not  say  that. 

Q«  You  saw  Speirs  at  Campbell's  office — Did  you  see  him 
***'  that,  before  you  got  to  the  School- Green  ? 

•^*  I  did  not ;  I  went  up  a  piece  of  back  street  with  him ; 
*wDot  know  where  I  went  with  him ;  when  I  got  up  the 
**li  I  w&ni  my  own  way. 

▼01.  m.  p 
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a  What  was  the  first  you  saw  of  him  at  the  School-Green  I 
was  he  within  the  circle  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  leave  that  circle  ? 

A.  No,  I  was  away  before  the  circle  was  broken  up. 

Q.  You  have  told  us,  that  Speirs^  during  the  whole  time 
you  saw  him  at  the  School-Green,  was  within  this  circle? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  he  was  going  about  the 
crowd  like  any  other  idle  spectator  i  ^ 

ji.  That  was  at  the  time  he  was  going  up. 

Q.  You  said  expressly,  that  at  the  School-Green— 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — He  said,  except  when  he  was  intbe 
circle. 

Mr  Hope. — The  Lord  Chief  Baron  asked  him  exduarelj 
to  the  School  Green. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — I  have  it  down. 

Lord  Advocate, — You  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  meet- 
ing at  the  School-Green,  when  you  went  to  take  this  walk? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  some  talk  of  it. 


Re-examined  by  Mr  Gra/nt 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  prisoner  had  a  cor- 
duroy jacket  on  ;  is  that  a  common  and  ordinary  dresa  UOfOOg 
the  weavers  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  say,  one  has  one  garb,  and  anothcri^ 
other. 

Q.  There  are  many  corduroy  jackets  in  this  part  cf  tb 
country  f 

A.  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Q.  Many  persons  wear  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  corduroy  jackets  at  that  oue^ 
ing,  except  the  one  that  Speirs  wore  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  a  number  of  corduroy  jackets  tlici9* 

Q.  Now,  about  the  situation  of  Mr  Campbell^g  I  nuetP^ 
Mr  Houston n^s  Mill,  what  is  the  distance  betw        liem^ 

A,  It  is  the  common  distance  of  a  street 
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Q.  The  distance  of  the  breadth  of  a  street  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Mr  Campbeirs  office  in  the  main  street  i 

A.  No,  it  is  in  what  they  call  Collier^  Street. 

Q.  And  is  that  the  street  adjoining  to  Mr  Houstoun^s 
Mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill  in  the  same  street  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q»  And  tlKn  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
passage,  or  street,  between  Mr  Campbell''s  house  and  Mr 
Houstoun'^s  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes ;  that  is  the  way  that  I  went  when  I  was  going  to 
my  fathers. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  the  mill  ? 

joL^   jl  es. 

Lord  Justice  C2^rA;.— -Is  the  house  and  office  the  same? 

A^  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  on  the  same  ade  of  the  street  with  the 
mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  GrcmU — ^And  a  passage  between  them  ? 

A.  A  passage  between  the  two  gables. 

Q.  And  this  is  the  passage  which  leads  down  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  leads  to  the  works,  or  up  the  town. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  were  standing  at  Mr  CampbelPs 
office,  you  were  standing  in  the  street  which  led  up  the  town  ? 

i.  Yes. 


I  William  Blackbuen— ^^skwti. 


Examined  by  Mr  Sand/brd, 

Q.  What  are  you  ?  are  you  a  cotton-spinner  ? 
A.  No,  I  work  in  the  ware-room  at  Mr  King^s,  at  Elders- 
>.7»*sabundler. 
Q*  Are  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Mills  near  that  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  Laigh  Mill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  i^emember  bcang  there  the  begianiiig  ciAfei  I 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  of  April  was  it  i 
A,  I  cannot  say. 
Q,  Was  it  a  Monday  ? 
A,  Yes,  it  was  on  a  Monday. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  particular  there  that  day  ? 
A.  No.  « 

<2*  Did  you  see  a  crowd  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Speirs  \ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  htm .' 
A.  Two  years. 
Q.  Was  he  there  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.  Going  through  the  crowd  like  the  lave  of  the  mea. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  School-Green  9k,  Johnsteoa? 
A.  Yes.  I 

CL.  Were  you  there  that  day  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  tibere  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  crowd  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  there  was  a  crowd  there. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Speirs  there  \ 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  lie  doing  ? 

A.  He  was  going  through  the  crowd  like  the  late  ^  ** 
men. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  \ 
A.  No. 
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Crost-examined  by  Mr-Hope. 

lave  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  boidy  dbout 

jeet  of  this  trial  f 

^o. 

iLt  no  time  ? 

JVere  you  in  Johnstone  last  week  jit  a  meeting  ? 

Sfo,^ 

Vill  you  swear  that  f 

fes. 

h  at  Eldersly  P 

lo. 

lad  you  conversation  with  any  of  the  relations  or 

of  the  prisoner,  about  the  subject  of  t\m  trial  ? 

Jo. 

!Lt  no  time  P 

fo. 

Thomas  Loga>9 — ^wom. 

Eivammed  by  Mr  Grant. 

Vhat  are  you  f  ^ 

!L  cotton-spinner. 

Nhet^  9 

\X  Eldersly. 

n  whose  employ  ?      • 

At  King^s. 

)o  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Speirs  ? 

fes,  I  have  seen  him. 

00  you  know  him  by  sight  ? 

fct,  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  am  not  particularly  ac- 
id with  him. 
Do  you  remember  a  crowd  at  Mr  Houatbun^s  Laigh 

1  Johnstone,  some  time  the  beginning  of  last  April  i 
?e8. 
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Q.  At  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  The  third  of  April. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  crowd  leave  the  mill  at  that  time  7 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  of  a  Mr  Campbell,  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  near  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill—- the  Laigh  Ifill? 

A*  It  is  not  far  from  it. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Mr  CampbelPs  door  that  day,  or  at  the 
side  of  his  house  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  opposite  it. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  the  crowd  was  leaving  Mr  Hbiu- 
toun''s  Mill. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  JameaWalktf? 

A.  I  seed  him  that  day ;  but  I  never  seed  him  befixa 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  by  sight  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  persons  say  any  thing  oppoaite  to 
Mr  Campbeirs  house,  from  the  crowd  ? 

A.  All  that  I  heard  was,  that  man  as  they  called  Walker 
say,  that  the  people  were  deluded,  such  as  Mr  Houstoun. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body  else  speak  from  the  crowd  up- 
on that  occasion  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  upon  this  oooi- 
sion,  opposite  to  Mr  Campbell^s  house  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  as  another  man. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him,  and  whereabouts  \  was  he  near  joo' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  that  time  did  you  know  him  by  sight  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  as  another  man,  do  you  mean    ■* 

A.  Going  through  the  crowd  like  another  apectatcr. 

QU  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  upon  diat  oociBi^  -•' 

A.  No. 

Lard  Justice  Cleric, — ^You  have  not  explained  to  us  wb^ 
the  crowd  were  doing ;  you  were  in  the  middle  of  the  tst^ 
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opposite  CampbelPs ;  did  the  crowd  stop,  or  what  did  they 
do,  when  this  speech  was  made  ? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  men  standing  together,  and 
those  were  the  words  that  I  heard  there. 

Q.  Was  there  a  ring  formed  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  a  ring. 

Q.  You  were  there  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street ; 
and  I  think  you  would  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  was 
there  a  ring  formed,  or  not,  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  presence. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  opposite  to  CampbelPs 
house  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  .perhaps  about  ten  minutes  or  so. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  hear  anything  said  there  about 
a  meeting  being  held  at  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  some  speaking  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  When  you  were  there,^and  when  you  have  sworn  to 
certain  words  that  you  say  you  heard  uttered  by  a  person 
called  Walker,  did  you  hear  then  anything  said  about  a 
meeting  to  be  held  upon  the  School-Green  in  Johnstone  on 
that  day. 

A.  No,  I  heard  nothing  of  that  opposite  Mr  Campbell's 
office. 

Q  Did  you  go  along  with  that  crowd  after  they  moved 
from  CampbelPs  office. 

J.  I  went  up  near  to  the  Cross,  and  I  remained  there  for 
the  ^^ater  part  of  the  day. 

Q.  You  moved  with  the  crowd,  did  you  ?     , 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you  this— you  have  expressly  sworn  that 
you  did  not  know  Walker  even  by  sight,  and  I  ask  you  how 
you  know  that  the  expressions  that  the  people  were  deluded 
such  as  Mr  Houstoun,  were  uttered  by  that  man  named 
James  Walker  ? 

A,  People  said  that  the  man  was  Walker. 

Q.  At  the  time,  do  you  mean  to  say  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Attend  to  the  question— did  the  peofde  at  the  time 
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when  the  words  were  uttered  in  your  hearing,  state  that  the^ 
were  uttered  by  this  Walker  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  upon  your  oath  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q,  Then  you  asked  by  whom  they  were  uttered  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  ask,  but  I  heard  folks  in  the  crowd  say- 
ing that  man  was  Walker. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  say,  or  any  of  the  crowd,  that  Walker 
was  the  speaker  of  those  words  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  anything  more  said  by  any  body  but  Walker  at 
the  lime  he  used  those  words  ? 

A.  No,  not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  explain  to  us  a  little  more  fully  what 
you  mean  when  you  say  that  you  saw  the  prisoner  opposite 
Mr  Campbell's  house  as  another  man  ? 

A.  He  was  there  as  another  spectator. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  another  spectator  i 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  men  there. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  just  there  as 
other  of  the  persons  assembled  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  call  them  all  spectators  ? 

A.  If  there  was  any  person  there  who  made  a  speech,  dM^^ 
were  all  spectators  there  but  him. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  SJiepherd, — ^You  were  there  as  a 
tator  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  a  spectator  of? 

A,  I  heard  that  man  say  those  words,  that  was  alL 

Q.  Before  you  heard  those  words,  you  were  there  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  there  as  a  spectator  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  there  as  a  spectator. 

Q.  What  were  you  a  spectator  of — ^what  were  you  to 

A.  I  went  to  see  what  the  rest  went  to  see. 

Q.  What  did  they  go  to  see,  when  they  got  there?  thsK 
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s  either  something  to  see,  or  there  was  nothing  to  see,— - 

lat  did  they  go  to  see  ? 

ji.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  my  Lord  and  the  Jury, 

It  all  the  persons  who  were  there,  were  merely  there  as 

ectators,  upon  your  solemn  oath,  and  as  you  shall  answer 

God  at  the  great  day  of  judgment  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q*  As  spectators,  as  the  audience  here  may  be  spectators 

what  is  going  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Abchibald  M*Nichol — sworn 

Examined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  What  business  are  you  ? 
A.  I  am  a  sawyer 
Q.  In  whose  emplojnaw^t  are  you? 
.i.  I  am  in  Mr  James  Smith''s. 
Q.  Where  is  Mr  Smith''s  yard  ? 

A.  It  is  situated  upon  the  east  end  of  Johnstone  where  I 
w,  in  Williara-street. 
Q.  Is  it  near  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  corner  of  our  wood-yard  adjoins  the  comer 
'  the  School-Green. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  great  meeting  of  people  upon  the 
:hool-6recn  about  the  beginning  of  April  i 
A.  Yes,  I  remember  a  meeting  about  that  time. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was  ? 
A,  I  could  not  say  exactly  the  day  of  the  month  when  it 
as;  I  paid  no  particular  attention  in  regard  to  that. 
Q.  Was  it  early  in  April  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  took  place  at  that  meeting  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say  what  was  the  purport  of  the  meeting, 
lit  I  saw  a  person  come  forward  there  with  a  paper  and 
!ad  the  paper  to  the  meeting,  to  the  crowd* 
Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  man  was  that  read  this  p^per  ? 
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A,  It  was  James  Walker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  SjNen  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  at  that  meeting  ? 

A,  He  was. 

Q.  What  part  did  he  take,  and  what  did  you  see  him  do 
or  hear  him  say  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say  that  I  heard  or  saw  any  particular  part 
that  he  did  or  said,  so  far  as  I  seed  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  speech  to  the  meeting? 

A,  None  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  speech  made  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  speech  made  that  day  with  regard 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  heard  anything  particularly 
mentioned  at  that  meeting,  excepting  what  was  in  the  pqxr 
that  was  in  Walker^s  hand,  which  he  read,  for  the  meetiiig 
was  in  a  sort  of  a  bustle  after  that  on  account  of  men  huzn- 
ing  so,  and  I  being  outside  of  the  meeting,  I  could  not  beir 
exactly  what  was  said. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  Address  read  ? 

A.  I  heard  the  Address  read  that  was  in  that  paper. 

Q.  By  Walker  ? 

A.»   JL  es. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  master  Mr  Smith  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  near  him  ? 

A.  I  was  just  beside  him. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  from  your  work  present  there? 

A,  There  were  me  and  my  partner  who  wrought  aiooK 
with  me ;  there  were  us  three  just  aside  of  one  another* 

Q.  What  is  his  name? 

A.  Robert  Burnett. 

Ijyrd  JvMice  Clerk. — Your  partner  Robert  Burnett  wtf 
beside  you,  and  you  were  altogether,  I  think  you  say? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  long  did  this  meeting  last  ? 

A,  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 
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Q.  Could  you  tell  near  about  how  long  it  lasted  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  that;  I  did 
not  see  any  hours  at  the  side  of  me,  and  I  could  not  say  how 
long  it  lasted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  meeting  begin  ? 

A,  I  was  into  the  wood-yard  and  seed  it  over  the  dyke. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  it  separate  ? 

A.  We  seed  them  going  up  oflF  the  hill,  and  I  staid  at  my 
own  house,  which  adjoins  the  wood-yard,  and  saw  no  more 
after  that.     , 

Q.  Was  it  over  before  dinner-time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  dinner-time  i 

A,  Two  o'clock. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  of  the  day  it  began  ? 

A.  I  could  not  pointedly  mention  the  hour  that  it  com- 
menced. 

Q.  Would  it  be  about  mid-day  ? 

A.  I  could  not  pointedly  say. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  SolidtorJGeneral. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  sawyer  with  Mr  Smith  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  meeting  that  you  speak  of  occurred  when  the 
strike  of  work  took  place  ? 

A.  I  could  not  mention  the  day  of  the  month  exactly. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  time  of  a  general  strike  of  work. 

A.  YeS)  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  working  at  that  time  ? 

A,  Occasionally  I  was  working  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  oocafflonally  you  were  not  working  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No ;  our  business  was  not  very  throng  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  among  those  who  struck  work  i 

A.  We  went  up  to  work,  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  came  back  to  our  breakfast  at  nine^  and  we  did 
Hot  go  back  any  more. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  return  to  work  ? 

A.  Business  was  not  very  pressingi 
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Q.  And  you  were  not  very  anxious  to  go  to  it  F 
■    ^   No. 

Q.  There  was  work  enough  to  do,  if  you  had  gone  i 

A.  We  might  have  had  work  that  day ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  done,  except  with  our  own  pleasure. 

Q.  Did  your  master  desire  you  ? 

A.  No ;  he  neither  desired,  or  forbid  us. 

Q.  Had  you  work  the  next  day  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  On  the  Wednesday  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  The  Thursday,  perhaps  ? 

A.  The  Thursday,  we  did  work. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  church  here,  yesterday  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  were  you  yester(Jay  ? 

A.  I  was  in  the  School  House,  at  the  side  here. 

Q.  The  whole  day? 

A.  The  whole  day,  till  past  twelve  o^clock  last  night 

Q    You  heard  the  Address  read  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did,  what  was  in  that  paper. 

Q.  You  heard  a  paper  read  ? 

A*  Just  the  paper  read. 

Q.  You  heard  it  distinctly  enough  read,  I  presume  \ 

A.  Parts  of  it  I  heard,  and  other  parts  of  it  I  did  not 

Q.  Can  you  tell  any  thing  of  what  you  heard  ? 

A.  No ;  because  I  pinned  no  dependence  upon  it,  ncith^  ^ 
did  I  fix  any  of  it  in  my  mind  at  the  time.  I  did  not  tUn^^ 
I  was  to  be  called  upon  to  it  again,  and  therefore  I  pud 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  beginning  of  it  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  pointedly,  any  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  an  Address  P 

A.  I  could  not  tell  at  that  time.    I  paid  no  particular 
tention  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  it  at  any  other  tiBW? 

A,  From  hearing  others  speaking  of  it ;  but  I  saw  apsp^^ 
similar  to  it  on  the  church  gate  the  day  before,  on  the  %iSS^^ 
day,  they  told  me  it  was  the  same  paper. 
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Q,  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  piflars  of  the  church  sdle. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  i 

A.  I  could  not  get  to  it  so  as  to  distinguish  the  letters, 
here  was  such  a  crowd  about  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  you  heard  the  whole  of  it  read  at  the  meeting  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  man  aUowed  he  had  read  the  whole  contents 
\f  that  paper. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  what  the  man  aUowed.  You  heard  it  ? 

A.  Yes;  but  there  were  times  when  the  crowd  got  into 
luch  a  bustle,  that  som&  could  not  hear  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  bustle  ? 

A.  Pressing  forward^  and  shouting,  and  crying  into  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  huzzas  ? 

A,  There  were. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  sentences  ? 

A.  Yes;  after  the  sentences,  there  were  huz2a$.  . 

Q.  Were  there  any  remarks  made  upon  any  part  of  it  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say  to  my  recollection,  after  the  speaker 
(topped  and  they  got  into  the  huzzas,  it  was  some  time  be- 
ixe  they  got  quiet  again,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  the  next 
cad,  and  that  was  heard  by  very  few  that  were  there,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  specify  the  time ;  but  I  remtuned  there 
xich  times  as  they  were  leaving  the  green. 


GfiORCE  Thoksov—- tftt^orn. 

Eocamined  by  Mr  Grant* 

Q.  You  are  a  cotton-^spinner,  I  believe  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  in  the  SchooUGfteeji  of 
Johnstone,  early  in  April  last  ? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  i 
A,  In  Mr  Logan,  and  Wattes  work,  in  Johmitoiif. 
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Q.  What  day  was  that  meeting  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  third  of  April,  I  believe. 

Q.  Were  you  at  it  ? 

J,  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Speini 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  What  part  did  he  take,  and  what  speeches  did  he  make? 

J.  I  saw  him  make  no  speeches. 


Andbew  Smith— -^BK>m. 
Examined  by  Mr  Grant* 

Q.  You  are  a  weaver  in  Millerstone,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where  is  that— -is  it  near  Johnstone  ? 

A>  It  is  on  the  road  to  Johnstone. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  meeting  in  the  SchooUGrMD 
at  Johnstone,  in  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  ^ 

A.  On  the  third  of  April. 

Q.  Were  you  there? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  were  you  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  At  the  first,  I  was  on  the  outside  of  the  ring ;  but  be* 
ing  jostled  by  the  crowd,  I  was  jostled  within  a  f  ery  little  of 
the  front. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Speirs,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  2 

A*  I  know  him  by  passing  backwards  and  forwards^  th^ 
road  through  the  town. 

Q.  Had  you  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him  \ 

A*  None  but  that. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  the  meeting  P 

A.  At  first  I  went  down  that  street,  and  I  got  down  intod^^ 
front,  and  got  down  into  the  east  side  of  the  green,  ^^ 
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ning  back  in  a  little  time,  I  saw  the  mob  getting  together, 
[  they  gathered  in  a  round  ring,  and  after  that  there  were 
nee  cried  by  one  person  or  another,  I  did  not  know  who 
was ;  and  another  cry  was  in  it,  for  a  preses  to  be  chosen. 
2*  Was  this  the  first  thing  that  you  observed  ? 
i.  Yes. 

3,  Who  was  elected  preses,  do  you  know  ? 
d.  I  think  it  was  Park,  or  Parker.  I  do  not  know  which. 
2-  Did  you  know  the  person  that  was  chosen  preses  ? 
d.  No. 

2.  Then  how  do  you  know  his  name .'' 
d.  Two  men  were  mentioned,  and  I  think  he  was  the  one 
,t  was  chosen. 

2.  You  heard  the  crowd  mention  his  name  then  i 
i.  Yes. 

).  Who  mentioned  the  name  of  those  two  persons? 
d.  It  was  just  out  of  the  crowd  they  were  called. 
5.  What  passed,  after  it  was  put  to  the  vote  ? 
i.  It  was  put  to  the  folk,  whether  any  of  them  knew  what 
s  the  meaning  of  the  meeting  there. 
Q.  What  happened  next  ? 

d.  There  were  none  of  them  appeared  to  know  what  was 
lir  meaning ;  and  there  was  one  person  there  was  speared 
the  crowd,  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  it. 
8.  What  passed  then  ? 

i.  He  said  he  could  give  nothing,  but  the  paper  which 
J  posted  up  and  circulated  on  the  Sunday,  or  late  on  Sa- 
day  night 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc. — You  used  the  word  circulated.  What 
you  mean  by  using  that  word  ? 

f.  There  were  heaps  of  them  circulated  through  the 
2e ;  he  said  he  thought  that  most  of  them  there  had  heard 
r  seen  it  before,  and  there  was  a  cry  out  of  the  town.io 
1  it,  it  was  none  of  the  worse  to  be  heard  again. 
^  Did  he  read  it  ? 
i.  Yes. 

^.  Who  was  this  man  that  took  this  active  concern  ? 
d,  I  did  not  know  the  man.  I  had  never  seen  him  befc^e 
r  since ;  but  it  was  not  the  panel. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  the  panel,  as  you  call  him*  make  any 
speech  at  that  meeting  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  stay  till  the  meeting  broke  up  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  the  crowd  go  to  ? 

A,  A  great  deal  of  them  marched  away  along  by  the 
School-Green,  and  along  by  the  school,  and  along  by  tbe 
church,  and  the  road  leading  to  Kilbarton. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  with  them  at  the  time ;  but  I  go'*d  along 
the  road  a  good  while,  following  after  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  they  went  to  ? 

A,  When  we  went  forward,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  name 
of  the  street ;  but  I  seed  them  a  long  way  on  along  the  loan— 
a  long  way  down,  and  I  tried  to  force  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  to  see  if  there  was  any  body  that  I  knew,  and  I  oould 
not  see  any  of  them  that  I  knew ;  but  while  I  was  looldng 
about,  I  saw  James  Speirs  the  panel. 

Q.  What  was  the  crowd  doing  when  you  saw  llie  pend  ? 

A    I  saw  a  mill,  a  good  pace  from  where  I  stood. 

Q.  What  mill? 

A.  I  heard  a  person  say  it  was  the  Hagg  Mill.  I  have 
heard  it  called  Hagg  Mill  since,  I  did  not  know  the  name  ef 
it  then. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

A.  I  speered  at  a  man  as  I  was  coming  from  JohnsbM 
and  asked  him  what  the  place  was,  and  he  said  it  was  Ae 
Hagg  Mill. 

Mr  -Hqp^.— Who  told  him  ? 

Mr  Gra/nt — I  cannot  ask  that. 

Lord  JvMice  Cleric. — He  knows  it  is  the  Hagg  Millf  iP 
short,  now. 

Mr  Grant, — I  have  been  examining  this  witness,  as  if  I 
had  been  examining  him  for  the  prosecution,  I  am  nu^ 
What  was  he  doing  at  the  time  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  He  was  standing  alone.  No  one  appearing  to  spaak  to 
him. 

Q.  What  position  was  he  standing  in  ? 
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He  was  standing  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
Were  you  at  the  head  of  the  crowd,  at  this  time  ? 
No;  I  was  at  the  backside  of  the  greatest  partof  themob. 
Do  you  mean  to  refer  to  the  time  when  you  were 
ing  behind  the  prisoner,  who  had  his  hands  in  his 
It? 

"d  Justice  ClerJc.^^He  did  not  say  he  was  standing  by 
isoner. 

•  Grcmi. — How  far  were  you  from  the  prisoner  at  that 

Not  above  six  yards. 

Was  it  at  this  time,  that  you  were  within  six  yards  of 
risoner,  that  you  mean  to  say  you  were  behind  the 
»t  part  of  the  crowd  ? 
I  was  between  the  crowd  and  him. 
Was  the  greatest  part  of  the  crowd  before  you  ? 
They  were  between  me  and  the  mill. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Solicitor-General. 

You  were  at  the  School-Green  meeting,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

What  did  you  first  see  when  you  went  there  ? 
I  seed  when  I  got  there,  and  were  going  down  the 
ide  of  the  green,  a  great  deal  of  people  was  lying,  some 
3  grass,  and  some  on  the  dike,  and  I  passed  by  the  front 
saw  no  person  there  that  I  knew,  going  along  the 
of  them,  and  I  ga^d  through  the  East  street,  and  there 
a  considerable  time,  and  came  back  and  I  seed  them  all 
ring  in  a  crowd,  and  then  they  made  a  ring. 
Where  were  you  then  ? 

I  was  up  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  going  on  to  the  green, 
rds  the  east  side. 
Then  what  did  you  do  n^xt  ? 

•  There  was  a  ring  made  then. 
What  did  you  do  next  ? 

•  I  was  of  the  outside  at  the  first,  and  I  got  forward;  to 
h  and  then  they  cried  to  move  the  ring  bigger^  there  wa* 
>!..  III.  a 
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so  many  there,  to  give  them  room ;  and  just  then  I  was  for- 
ced in  the  midst  of  the  front,  and  I  was  standing  wtnighi 
forenent  the  panel  at  that  time. 

Q,  You  came  to  the  outside  of  this  crowd  first? 

A.  I  was  of  the  outside  of  the  crowd  first 

Q.  What  did  you  first  hear  when  you  went  there  f 

A.  There  was  about  a  preses. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  a  preses  ? 

A.  They  were  trying  to  get  a  preses,  and  there  were  two 
men  nominated. 

Q.  What  names  were  mentioned  i 

A.  The  one  was  Park,  or  Parker. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Jury,  and  recollect  that  you  «M  vpoD 
your  oath-^You  heard  two  names  mentioned  ? 

A.  I  heard  two  men^s  names  nominated;  but^I  do  not 
know  the  one. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  then  ? 

A.  I  had  gotten  in  then,  within  a  very  little  of  the  fiont 

Q.  Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear,  that  the  oidier 
name  was  not  Speirs^s  name  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  indeed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  recollect  yourself,  upon  that  7 . 

A.  I  mind  perfectly  well.  It  was  not  the  prisoner* 

Q.  What  name  was  it  ? 

A.  The  two  men  came  into  the  ring  together,  Parkertfl 
the  other  man ;  and  when  one  was  rejected,  he  returned  ig^^ 
back  to  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  that  man  refuse  to  be  preses  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  never  called  on. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  his  name  was  mentioned? 

A.  He  just  burst  through  the  crowd  into  the  xiiigi  V 
stood  along  with  the  front 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  ? 

A'  No,  he  never  spoke,  he  was  just  by  me. 

Q.  Where  was  the  panel  standing  at  that  time? 
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A*  He  was  standing  exactly  oppo^te  to  me. 

Q.  Was  he  ^thin  the  ring  then  ? 

A.  He  was  just  standing  in  the  front,  the  silme  as  myself* 

Q.  Was  he  within  the  ring  ? 

A.  He  was  in  the  front  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Was  he  within  the  ring  ? 

A'  He  was  not  Inearer.  As  the  ring  Iras  moved  about,  he 
WflEs  in  the  front  of  the  crowd. 

jQ,  Was  he  within  the  ring  f 

A*  He  was  standing  straight  in  front  of  the  crowd 

Q.  Yfho  more  were  there  ?  * 

A.  That  Parker  was  in  the  middle  of  thp  ring. 

Q.  Who  more  wa'e  there  ? 

A*  One  or  two  were  round  him. 

Q.  P^ay,  how  were  the  other  two  dressed-— Can  you  tell  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  much  how  they  were  dlressed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Speirs  within  the  ring  at  all  ? 

A^  No,  I  never  saw  him ;  but  when  he  was  jostled  back- 
wards  and  forwards  by  the  crowd. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A'  At  Millerstone. 

Q.  Is  it  close  to  Faidey  here  ? 

A*  It  is  about  a  mile  or  so  from  the  Cross. 

Q.  Does  it  join  on  with  Paisley  i 

A.  No,  it  does  not  join,  there  are  several  pieces  with  no 
buildings  on  at  all. 

Q.  What  took  you  to  the  School-Green  meeting 

A.  I  had  no  intention  of  going  there  at  all  j  I  knew  no* 
tluQg  about  it. 
•  Q.  What  took  you  there  ? 

A»  Several  of  our  door  neighbours  were  wanting  fop  a 

^alk,  and  went  through  Johnstone,  and  they  stopped  to  hear 

^hat  was  said,  and  they  stood  talking  to  a  man  on  thf 

Johnstone  hrae,  and  I  gbt  forward,  and  theQ  they  odledtne 

.  badt  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

t      Qi  Wh^n  did  yoii  leave  home  ? 

I     ^*  I  think,  to  this  ,b^l  of  my  reoaeinJbria^Qe,  ijt  wqul^  be 
1  I^  ten  o'*clock  in  the  morning. 
1    %  Yen  hM  t^lllt^  xr<»k^  ftt  this  tiipoe;  I 
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J.  Yes. 

Q.  You  asked  a  man,  I  think  you  sfud,  what  was  the 
name  of  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

J.  No.  I 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  him  ? 

A'  I  was  coming  out  of  the  town,  and  this  man  and  I 
were  cracking  together  on  the  road,  and  I  peared  him  to 
describe  the  loan  I  described ;  I  passed  first,  and  he  saidi  tfait 
leads  to  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  then  I  saw  them  on  the  road. 

Lord  'Justice  Clerk.'^^This  man  says  he  saw  a  man  mo- 
ving to  a  place  which  I  did  not  know ;  but  having  described 
where  the  crowd  were  going,  and  towards  a  certain  miU^ 
the  man  told  me  it  was  the  Hagg  Mill. 

Mr  Solicitor-General. — ^Why  did  you  ask  him  that? 

A.  I  was  coming  from  Johnstone  that  day  by  the  losOf 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  that  mill  was,  whether  it 
was  a  mill. 

Q.  Why  did  you  ask  him  that  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  why. 


Alexander  Thomson — sworn. 


Examined  by  Mr  Grant, 
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Q.  What  are  you  ?  ■ 

A.  A  weaver.  I  ^ 

Q.  Where  and  in  whose  employment  ? 

A.  I  work  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  your  house,  or  at  any  other.  pMlo^ 
work? 

A.  I  work  in  the  employment  of  Mr  Saunders  of  B^ 
frew. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Lsiif ' 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Johnstone^  upon  Ai 
School-Green,  about  the  beginning  of  April  i       •   ^   ' 

A.  Yes*  1 

Q.  What  day  of  April,— and  what  day  of  the  wedc? 


I 

Q 
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A.  Monday  the  third  of  kpvXf  about  twelve  o'dock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  of  the  name  of  Laing  addrest 
that  meeting  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  his  name  was  Laing  ?    • 

A.  I  did  not  know  that  his  name  was  Laing  at  the  time— 
I  made  inquiry  what  they  called  him,  as  he  was  a  stranger 
to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  inquiry  at  the  time  i     . 

A.  At  the  time  when  he  was  done  with  his  speech. 

Q.  And  what  answer  did  you  receive  ? 

A.  They  told  me  that  his  name  was  Bobert  Laing,  from 
Cilbarton. 

Q.  What  sort  of  looking  man  was  he  ? 

A^  He  was  a  little  man. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  f  What  had  he  on  his  head  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  took  his  hat  off 
vfaen  he  came  out  of  the  crowd,  to  address  the  crowd* 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  address  to  the  crowd  1 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  it  ? 

A.  When  he  came  out  of  the  crowd  he  spoke— to  the  best 
>f  my  knowledge — after  a  person's  reading  the  bill— to  the 
>est  of  my  knowledge — which  the  people  said  was  a  biU— 
^  Perhaps,^'  says  he,  "  there  are  a  good  many  here  that  do 
lot  know  the  contents  of  this  bill.'' 

Q.  What  more  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  was  just  new  come  from  6}asgow,  and 
le  could  assure  liiem  that  the  whole  factories  in  G^gow, 
md  in  AnderstoD,  was  stopped,  owing  to  the  contents  of 
hat  bill. 

Q.  What  more  did  he  say .? 

A-  He  said  some  more ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  words. 

Q.  Did  he  recommend  to  the  meeting,  to  do  any  thing  ? 

A*  Yes ;  he  said  that  seeing  that  the  factories  were  stop- 
ped here  as  well  there,  no  doubts,  but  the  masters  of  the  fac- 
Gwies  wpuld  come  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  work- 
en^  aiid  that  the  end>  lairhat  he  meant  X  do  not  knoir,  woi)14 
!)e  accomplished. 
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Q.  Did  they  call  him  anything  bendei  Bdbot  Ldbgiin 
jrour  hearing  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  call  him  ?  .  . 

A.  At  the  time  that  I  asked  what  that  man'^s  name  wi^ 
being  a  stranger  to  me,  some  made  a  reply  to  never,  mind,  it 
was  daft  Liung  of  Kilbarton. 

Q.  Did  they  mention  any  country  he  had  come  from  ^ 

A.  Some  was  calling  him  an  Englishman/  and.  aome  of 
them  that  were  there  from  Kilbarton  said,  that  he  was  a  El- 
barton  bom  man. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  man  since  \  .       . 

A.  I  have  never  seen  him  since,  nor  before,  to  my  knoir- 
ledge. 

QL  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Span? 

A.  Yes;  I  know  him  to  look  to  him  and  to  speak  to,  whfli 
passing  upon  the  street 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him  take  any  part  at  that  meetiiigP 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  hear  him  make  any  speech  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  that  morning  at  Mr  HoustounVnuIl  eiD- 
^  the  Old  MiU,  or  the  Laigh  Mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  Ten  o^clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  him  there. 

Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  of  people  there  at  that  timeP 

A.  Yes,  at  Mr  Houstoun^s  I^aigh  MilL 

Q.  Is  that  also  called  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  this  crowd  about,  at  Mr  Houstomi*s  IfiA' 

A.  When  I  went  down  I  heard  that  there  was  a  mecliV 
there,  or  a  crowd,  at  ten  oVlock  in  the  morning^^I  weattD 
see  out  of  curiosity  what  they  were  about  'When  I  weotdaiA  | 
Mr  Houstoun  was  there,  and  a  crowd  of  people  gathtfi^^  I 
nmnd  about  him  there ;  the  crowd  was  wishing  for  Mr  B|M^   ' 
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to^Q'  to  Btapihe  mill.   Voices  from  different  fistc&tf  in  the 
csroi0:3pol^  to  that  purpose, 

.  Of  What  did  Mr  Hou^tcrun  say  or  do  ?  Or  what  did  any* 
body  else  say  or  do  ? 

A.  He  wished  that  the  crowd  would  nominate  a  man  or 
tWOig  tx>  come  out  and  explaiu  to  bhn  what  the  mob  wanted. 

Q.  Did  he  make  this  request  more  than  once  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  at  that  time  ? 

Jl*  Yes,  I  seed  him  at  the  outside  di  the  crowd,  at-the 
time  Mr  Houstoun  made  this  request* 

Q,  What  did  he  do  or  say  ? 

jt.  The  crowd  at  that  time  was-yery  clamorous,  and  press- 
ed so  dose  upon  Mr  Houstoun,  that  the  gentleman  could  not 
obtain  a  hearing.  I  seed  the  prisoner  speak  out,  and  say,, 
within  my  hearing,  it  was  a  shame  to  annoy  Mr  Houstoun 
in  the  manner  they  were  doing ;  they  ought  to  nominate  a 
man  or  two  according  to  his  desire;  the  crowd  withdrew 
back,  maybe  thirty  or  forty  paces,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, and  nominated  two  men. 

Q.  Did  you  know  these  two  men  ? 

Ju  I  knew  one  to  look  to,  and  call  him  by  his  sirname ; 
but  I  was  a  mere  stranger  to  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  sirname  of  the  one  you  knew  ? 

A.  Walker. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  say  or  do 
any  thing  else,  while  the  crowd  was  at  that  mill  P 

A.  Yes,  I  beard  him  say  some  more. 

Q.  What  more  f 

J.  At  the  time  that  these  two  men  that  were  nominated 
Went  out  and  were  speaking  to  Mr  Houstoun,  there  was 
part  of  the  crowd  broke  off  from  the  main  body,  and  said, 
Let  us  draw  the  sluice,  and  take  the  water  from  it 

Q»  This  was  at  the  time  the  men  were  speaking  t6  Mr 
Honstoun  ? 

J.  Yes ;  and  saving  at  the  time,  that  be  wi^  not  willing 
to  stop  the  niill ;  there  were  three  or  four  I  seed  and  heard 
^  out,  Shame^  shame !  Let  tb^  gendeman  do  at  hse  pleases. 

Do  not  stop  the  mill,  let  him  do  whatever  he  thinks  proper. 
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Q.  Did  the  prisoner  do  or  say  any  thing  at  that  time  t 

A.  He  was  then  within  a  pace^  or  a  pace  and  a  hal^  fitimi 
me  at  the  time^  and  I  speared  him  to  repeat  the  woxdsat the 
time  along  with  some  more. 

Q.  What  words  ? 

A.  Shame,  shame  !  And|  let  the  gentleman  do  what  lie 
thinks  proper. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  off  the  water  and  stop  the  mill  P 

A.  No ;  they  were  shamed  out  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  say  any  thing  dae  iqMm 
that  occasion  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him  take  any  other  part  upon  ihat 
occasion  ? 

J.  No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Hope, 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  were  at  jlie  SchooLGteai 
meeting,  upon  the  third  of  April  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  there— at  what  period  of  the 
meeting— did  you  go  there  before  the  meeting  began? 

A.  No,  some  time  after  the  meeting  at  the  Laigh  MiDf  in 
the  same  forenoon,  I  heard  that  there  was  a  meeting  on  the 
green,  and  I  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  they  wen 
about. 

Q.  What  was  doing  when  you  went  there  ? 

A.  They  were  beginning  to  gather  themsdves  into  « 
body. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  circle. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  There  was  a  man  read  after  the  circle  was  fiirmfldf  * 
paper  that  they  called  the  Address. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  thing  done  ?    * 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  tell  me  what  was  the  first  thing  done  ? 

A*  To  the  best  of  my  knoweldge,  they  wanted  a  pieick 
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Q.  Tell  U8  what  took  place  at  that  time  f 

A.  Some  cried  out  for  Bob  Parker,  some  cried  out  for 
Lovely  Bob,  and  it  went  round  amongst  the  crowd  in  that 
manner. 

Q.  Was  Lovely  Bob  a  name  for  Parker  ? 

A.  A  bye-name  he  gets. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  name  mentioned  besides  Par- 
ker's.? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  crowd  were  you  standing  at  that 
time  ? 

A.  I  was  standing  in  a  part  of  the  crowd,  upon  a  piece  of 
rising  ground  next  the  road,  between  the  crowd  and  the 
road. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  along  with  you  at  that  time  ? 

A,  Yes ;  there  was  a  good  many  standing,  about  where 
I  was  standing  at  that  time* 

Q.  Was  Andrew  Smith  along  with  you  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  man^  he  might  be  there  for  me. 

Q.  How  far  might  this  be  from  the  ring  that  you  were 
standing  ? 

A.  A  matter  of  five  or  four  paces. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  from  the  inner  circle  of  the  ring  ? 

A.  No ;  the  outer  circle. 

Q.  What  breadth  might  this  circle  be  i  How  many  peo- 
ple broad  do  you  suppose  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  crowd  ? 

A.  There  were  more  than  what  appeared  in  the  circle. 

Q.  Was  the  ring  five  paces  deep  i 

J,  No ;  it  would  not  be  above  a  pace^  or  a  pace  and  a 
half.  . 

Q.  You  were  not  above  seven  paces  in  that  way,  from 
the  inner  circle  of  the  ring  ? 

A.  There  was  a  pace  and  a  half  from  the  front  of  the 
circle  to  the  rear  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  were  four  or  five  paces  from  the  rear  of  the 
circle? 

A*  Yes* 
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Q.  You  were  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  rather  above  the  circle? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  what  was  going  on  in  the  ring? 

A,  I  seed  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? 

A.  Sometimes  they  burst  out,  so  as  we  could  not 
things  just  as  we  wanted. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  the  preses  was  chosen,  did  joujlcir 
distinctly,  the  cry  for  Bob,  and  Lovely  Bob  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  that  from  different  parts  of  the  circle. 

Q.  You  say  that  no  other  name  was  mentionedi 

Au  Some  called,  Beautiful  Bob. 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  other  name  mentioned  ? 

A.  I  can  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,:!  heoid  DO 
other  name  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  any  person  propose  himself  as  preaesi  bendei 
Parker  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  seed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person,  immediately  before  Fute 
was  chosen,  bustle  through  the  ring  into  the  centre^  andiee 
him  rejected  as  preses  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  Parker  chosen  at  once,  without  any  ddqr? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was  chosen  at  once,  by  the  name  of  Lov^ 
Bob,  and  Beautiful  Bob  together. 

Lord  Justice  C2^rAr.— How  was  he  elected— bjr  riiow  of 
Iiands  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that.  I  do  not  think  it  was ;  tathe 
best  of,  my  knowledge,  I  think  it  was  just  a  crj. 

Q.  Was  Parker  within  the  ring  at  this  time,  before  k 
was.chosen  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  in  the  body  of  the  ring  when  they  cad 
put.  Lovely  Bob. 

Q.  Did  he  then  go  into  the  middle  of  the  ring  i 

jSLt   \  es. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  there,  before  he  was  chmoki 
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A.  Yes ;  one  Walker,  and  the  other  stranger  that  I  did 
ot  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  ? 

^  No ;  I  might  have  heard,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  his  name  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  inquire  his  name;  but  I  did  not  get  him. 

Q.  Did  the  people  not  know  him  ? 

A*  The  people  where  I  was  standing,  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  dress  had  he  on  ? 

A*  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  had  on  a  short 
reencoat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  cap  he  had  on  his  head  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  waistcoat  ? 

A.  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  his  waistcoat,  his  back  was 
lOBtly  to  me,  where  I  was  standing. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  there  was  no  other  person  within 
he  ring  but  these  two^  before  Parker  was  chosen  ? 

A.  No,  I  conld  not  swear  that ;  for  sometimes  there  was 
ery  much  pressure  took  place  in  the  ring. 

Q.  Was  anybody  standing  apart  in  the  ring,  besides 
hose  two  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  When  did  Speirs  go  in  ? 

A*  I  do  not  know  when  Speirs  went  in. 
Q.  You  saw  him  within  the  ring  ? 

A.  The  preses  being  chosen. 

Q.  You  saw  Speirs  within  the  ring,  at  one  part  of  the  pro« 
feedings  ? 
A,  Yes,  I  seed  him  in  the  inside  of  the  ring. 
Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  within  the  ring  but  these 
ibur? 

A,  I  could  not  say  that ;  there  was  sometimes  more  and 
tometimes  less^ 

Q.  Y<m  have  already  told  us,  people  were  sometimes 
bustled  in  for  a  moment,  and  then  hustled  back.  '  Were 
there  any  other  persons  standing  farther  in  the  ring,  apart 
$oa|  tbedhers,  for  any  length  of  time,  besides  these  io%v  i 
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jt,  I  did  not  see  four  standing  together. 

Q.  There  were  four  within  the  ring, — Walker^  Parker, 
this  stranger,  and  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes ;  Parker,  Walker,  and  that  stranger  were  stand- 
ing three  together.  I  seed  Speirs  standing  between  theDy 
and  the  front  of  the  circle. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  person  ? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.^-As  that  what  you  said-— you  saw 
Parker,  Walker,  and  the  stranger  standing  togethoTi  md 
Speirs  was  between  them  and  the  circle  ? 

J,  Yes. 

Mr  Hope. — Were  there  any  persons  besides  these  fear 
standing  apart  in  the  ring,  and  the  persons  who  formed  tbit 
circle  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  seed. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  at  what  time  Sp^s  went  into  the 
ring  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  After  the  preses  was  chosen  in  this  way— what  wii 
done  next  ? 

A.  This  Walker  read  the  Address^ 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  standing  between  four  and  five  paces  in  the  W 
of  the  circle. 

Q.  In  the  same  place  ? 

A.  In  the  same  place. 

Q.  Did  the  circle  continue  then,  of  the  same  nie  ai  b^ 
fore  ? 

A.  Not  much  larger,  much  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  order  given  to  the  people  to  be  akot^ 
Was  silence  proclaimed  ? 

A.  Walker  did,  and  he  read  the  Address. 
'    Q.  Was  silence  observed  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  were  as  quiet  as  they  could,  till  they  hcild 
liim  read  the  Address  that  he  ha^  in  his  hand ;  he  said|  it  vtf 
the  Address. 

Q.  You  were  able  to  hear  it  at  that  distance  f 

A.  I  did  not    I  heard  the  sound ;  but  I  coi|ld  npt  make 
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the  words  just  out  of  the  man  that  was  reading  the  AddresSy, 
and  his  back  was  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  heard  no  part  of  that 
paper  that  was  so  read  ? 

ji,  I  heard  it  all  read ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  words  that 
were  in  it ;  I  could  not  take  it  up. 

Q.  No  part  of  it  ? 

ji.  No  part  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  you  say  was  owing  to  the  man^s  voipe  being 
weak,  and  to  his  back  being  towards  you  ? 

^.  Yes,  from  that  and  the  pressure  together. 

Q.  You  said,  you  were  only  with  two  or  three  people, 
apart  from  the  crowd  ? 

ji.  I  was  three  or  four  paces  from  the  crowds  and  there 
were  two  people  standing  in  the  place  where  I  was ;  but  the 
pressure  took  place  several  times  within  the  circle. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  that  the  pressure  in  the  circle  which 
was  not  very  large,  prevented  you,  who  were  standing  four 
or  five  paces  off  with  two  or  three  people,  from  hearing  ? 

ji.  The  reason  of  that  was  owing  to  the  character  that 
the  preses  was  in  ;  he  was  in  a  manner  covered  with  rags,  he 
bad  a  long  beard,  and  dirty  flesh. 

Q.  You  said  the  people  were  quiet  when  the  Address  was 
read.? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  preses  went  forward  before  the  Address  was 
read? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  preses  forward  in  the  ring,  before 
the  Address  was  read  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say. 

Q,  Might  he  be  five  minutes,  or  any  short  space  ? 

A.  I  could  not  take  upon  me  to  say  what  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interval  at  all  ? 
•    A,  Yes,  there  was  a  little. 

Lord  Jtcstice  Clerk. — ^You  said  Walker  proclidmed  sifence 
before  he  read  the  Address,  and  they  remained  as  quiet  as 
they  could,  till  he  had  read  the  Address  which  he  had  in  hif^ 
hands,— that  is  what  you  have  sworn  ? 
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Mr  Hope, — You  say  some  little  interval  elaps^  ^afker  the 
prases  went  forward  into  the  ring,  and  before  the  Addreii 
was  read — Was  there  any  laughter  when  the  preses  first  went 
forward  ? 

A,  Yes,  there  was  a  laugh  took  place. 

Q.  At  the  preses  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  at  the  preaeB  or  dot;  • 
but  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  so. 

Q.  Had  their  laughter  subsided  before  the  Address  be- 
gan, and  after  silence  was  proclaimed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  recovered  from  thdr  amusement  at  the  sp 
pearance  of  this  preses  ? 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  it  they  did. 

Q.  What  number  of  people  might  there  be  there  alto 
gether,  including  those  immediately  about  this  ring  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Look  round  here— were  there  as  many  people  as  jw 
now  see  underneath  the  gallery  ? 

A.  In  the  circle,  there  were  not  near  so  many. 

Q.  I  suppose  not,  but  round  it  ?.  • 

A.  Spectators  and  altogether^  I  think  there  wolald  bl 
much  about  it. 

Q.  Did  the  people  ask  the  object  of  the  meeting  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Was  it  put  to  the  meeting  by  eny  person,  or  mqidnd 
generally  among  them,  what  was  the  object  of  the  mesd^ft 
or  the  purpose  of  their  coming  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  And  heard  nothing  to  that  purpose  I 

A,  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  persons  ask  Walker  the  object  of  tk 
meeting  at  first  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Walker,  Parker,  and  Speurs,  or  any  of. 
them,  come  upon  the  green  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  them  come  upon  the  green;  I  ssed 
them  when  I  was  there. 
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Ad  you  see  any  body  of  people  come  together  ta  the 

[a 

)id  Walker  s^  where  he  had  got  this  paper  from  ? 
did  not  hear  Walker  say  so ;  but  I  heard  some  of 
wd  say,  that  he  had  taken  it  off  the  chapel-gate. 
]*his  paper  was  read  to  the  meeting,  as  you  have  de« 
■— How  was  it  received  by  the  meeting  ? 
lome  said  it  alkided  to  rebellion. 
VTere  there  any  huzzas  or  cheers  as  he  went  along,  at 
o!  the  sentences  ? 

fes,  there  were  huzzas  as  he  went  along ;  the  preses 
:tempted  to  comment  upon  the  Address, 
^arker  ? 
^arker — and  they  were  laughing  at  it  many  times, 

Vhen  Parker  began  to  speak  ? 

fes. 

Vas  the  Address  received  as  it  went  along,  at  the  end 

sentences,  by  cheers  from  the  people  ? 

^ot  that  I  saw.     I  did  not  know  what  the  huzzas  or 

were  for ;  but  I  took  it,  for  my  part,  to  be  at  the  efaa- 

rf  the  preses. 

low  dTten  did  this  preses  attempt  to  comment  upon 

Idress  P 

Two  or  three  times. 

Did  he  make  any  observations  i 

ie  could  not  get  the  observations  made,  because  they 

laughed. 

Upoayour  oath,  were  there  no  laughs,  nor  cheers,  nor 

1,  on  the  reading  of  that  Address,  till  Parker  began  to 

To  my  knowledge,  there  were  none  ? 

Did  Walker  make  any  remarks  upon  this  Address? 

Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  attempted  onee 

[e  a  little. 

What  was  that  about  ?        • 

I  could  not  obtain  rightly. 

What  words  caught  your  ear  f 
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A.  His  back  was  towards  mc. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ? 

A.  Merely  his  voice. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  he  was  reading  the  AddieM^ 
or  commenting  on  it  ? 

A.  He  had  it  in  his  hand,  reading  it  in  this  way,  (dboi- 
lA/ng  i^). 

Q.  At  the  time  you  say  he  made  a  sort  of  remark  upoo 
the  Address,  how  did  you  know  whether  he  waa  reading  or 
making  a  remark  upon  it  ? 

A.  He  let  drop  his  hand,  and  from  that  I  conaidered  he 
was  speaking  upon  it 

Q.  His  back  was  towards  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  standing  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  (dmriMv 

Q.  His  back  was  towards  you,  you  have  told  us  sevenl 
times.  I  ask  you  again,  if  you  heard  no  part  of  thatAl- 
dress ;  and  if  you  heard  no  part  of  the  remark  which  you  Jif 
Walker  made  upon  a  part,  how  do  you  know  that  he  mi 
making  any  remark  upon  it  at  all  i  Remember  the  atoatioo 
in  which  you  stand. 

A.  His  hand  being  dropped,  he  could  not  read  it  at  the 
time  that  he  was  speaking. 

Q.  At  that  time  Walker  was  not  further  from  you  tban  I 
am,  six  or  seven  paces  off? 

A.  He  was  further  than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  tliat  the  chairman^  Parker, 
said? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  his  voice  so  weak  also  ? 

A.  No ;  always  when  he  began,  the  laugh  began. 

Q.  He  must  have  said  something  before  they  begttto 
laugh  ? 

A.  He  only  attempted  to  speak,  for  I  never  could  make 
any  thing  of  what  he  siud.  '  ; 

Q.  How  was  that  remark  which  Walker  made  reoavedf  * 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  huzzaing  after  that.'  -^    v      '* 

A,  Not  that  I  recollect. 
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Q.  You  say  Walker  att^npted  to  make  a  remark-i^wiiat 
o  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Jl.  I  took  it  to  be. 

Q.  He  attempted  to  make  a  remark,  what  did  you  mean 
Y  that  expression— was  he  interrupted  by  lau^ter  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  expresnon? 

jt.  H!e  attempted  to  make  a  remark. 

Q*  Did  he  speak? 

jl.  I  did  not  hear  him  make  ihe  wcMrda  out;  there  was  a 
oise;  they  huzzaed  and  laughed. 

Q.  There  was  huzzaing  when  Walker  was  speaking  p 

A.  No,  not  huzziung. 

Lard  Justice  C2erAr.— You  have  already  said,  I  do  not  re- 
iXlect  any  huzzaing  after  Walker'^s  remark.  <^  I  did  not  hear 
un  make  the  words  out;  there  was  a  noise;  they  huzzaed 
ad  laughed.^ 

Mr  Hope.'^WiU  you  now  say  there  was,  or  was  not,  huz« 
ung  ?  which  statement  do  you  now  take  i 

A*  The  huzzaing  was  not  to  Walker,  to  the  best  of  my 
Dowledge. 

Q.  Was  the  huzzaing  at  the  time  that  Walker  was  i^^eak* 

Jf.  At  the  time  that  Walker  was  reading  the  bill. 

a  You  knew  him  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  Walker  made  this  observation,  was 
lere  huzzaing?  You  say  the  huzzaing  was  not  to  Walker; 
Nit  was  there  huzzaing  at  the  time  P 

J.  Yes,  at  the  time  he  was  making  a  comment. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  huzzaing  not  bong  to 
Walker? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  represent  to  us  that  the  diiumian 
m  making  a  speech  at  the  same  time  that  Walker  was  doing 
0?         . 

J.  Not  at  the  same  time,  but  at  the  time  diat  he  was 
aMEiig  he  interrupted  Walker. 

TOl.  in.  B  : 
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Q.  I  am  talking  of  ii?hat  took  place  when  Walker  made 
his  remark.  Now,  I  ask  you,  as  you  are  to  anawev  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  ydll  you  now  say  whether  that  le- 
mark  of  Walker^s  was  not  made  upon  the  passage  with  re- 
gard to  Spain  in  the  Address  ? 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  remark  that  Walker  sud  any  thing  about 
Spiun  ? 

A*  I  could  not  say  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  cannot  si^  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  the  reference  was,  because  I  eooU 
not  attain  the  identical  w<Nrds  that  he  used. 

Q.  What  was  the  meaning  of  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  them. 

Q.  You  swear  that  \ 

A.  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  heHsd; 
I  could  not  hear  the  very  words  expressed. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  that  same  position  the  whole  tine 
of  the  meeting  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  in  that  place  the  whole  timee 

Q.  How  came  you  to  hear  so  well  what  Laing  said,  vA 
to  repeat  his  words  P 

A.  He  came  out  of  the  crowd  just  before  me^  fadngaa 

Q.  He  was  within  the  ring,  I  presume,  when  he  W 
speaking  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Walker  had  his  back  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  had  Speirs  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  And  Spein^'^as  between  the  part  of  the  ring  nntyoa 
and  Walker  ? 

A.  Speirs  was  between  Walker  and.  the  circle  and  dm^ 

Q.  Walker  had  his  back  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  Laing  ? 

A.  Laing  was  standing  more  to  the  right 

Q.  Then  he  was  further  from  you  than  Walker? 

A,  The  part  of  the  ring  that  he  was  in  further. 


t:  YotL  dd  not  ixi^ati  that  LftiAg  W^9  tiret^iSen  ftivt  dhi 
ilker  ? 

I.  No: 

I.  How  cairie  yoti  to  hetfr  so  distinctly,  a<id  to  rem«tol)6r 

rell  what  Laing  said  ? 

I.  Because  be  was  a  ^tranget  made  me  pay  more  atten- 

I  to  it. 

i.  Walker  was  a  stranger  to  you  ? 

f.  No. 

K  You  told  us  he  was  only  a  person  whose  name  you 

rd? 

r.  The  other  man  was  a  stranger. 

lerd  Justice  Cleric, — "  I  know  one  of  them  to  call  him  by 

simame ;  his  name  was  Walker.'' 

Ir  Hope. — Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  acqusunted  with 

ilker,  or  that  you  merely  knew  his  name? 

(•  No,  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

\,  You  merely  knew  Laing's  name  in  the  same  way  l 

L  I  did  not  know  Laing's  name  before. 

\.  You  beard  it  then  ? 

1.  Yes,  people  round  me  told  me  Laing's  name. 

\,  You  knew  just  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  It 

s  not  signify  whether  you  heard  Walker'is  name  a  month 

ore,  or  ten  years  before,  or  Laing's  only  at  that  time,  you 

f  knew  them  by  name  ? 

L  Walker  by  name. 

2*  You  heard  Laing^s  name  upon  that  occasion  ? 

Ujrd  Justice  Clerk, — You  say,  the  people  around  me  call- 

Laing  by  name — and  do  you  mean,  that  you  knew  Waffcer 

l^  by  name  ? 

i.  I  knew  Walker  by  name,  and  to  speak  to  him-  iii  the 

feet 

Q.  Had  you  frequently  spoken  to  Walker  ? 

•^«  No,  I  never  spoke  to  Walker. 

^.  Then  how  can  you  know  him  to  speak  to  ? 

•^<  I  could  name  him  ;  I  could  name  his  simame. 

^T  fllop^.— Then  you  never  spoke  to  Walker  at  all  ? 

-'•  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q'  Then,  although  Ldng  came  from  Kilbarton,  I  ask 
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you,  whether  Walker  was  not  as  much  a  stranger  as  theoAer, 
and  how  came  you  to  hear  the  other  better  i 

A.  Walker  passed  the  door  several  tunes,  and  I  knew  Urn 
to  look  to,  but  Laing  I  never  saw  before  that 

Q.  But  you  heard  his  name  ? 

A.  The  people  were  inquiring  what  maa  that  was;  sod 
some  said  that  |ie  was  from  England,  and  others  ttam  "SSL 
barton. 

Lord  Justice  CZ^rXr.— You  say  you  only  heard  Laiiig  is- 
med.  Walker  you  knew  by  sight,  and  you  ooidd  name  Ua; 
but  knowmg  only  his  name,  and  never  having  spoken  to  hio^ 
how  do  you  mean  to  say,  in  the  face  of  the  Jury,  and  the  fioe 
of  the  Court,  that  you  heard  Laing  better,  because  he  WM  • 
stranger  to  you,  than  Walker  \ 

A.  I  paid  more  attention  to  him. 

Q.  When  people  speak  at  these  meetings,  do  yon  mantts 
swear  you  pay  more  attention  to  strangers  than  to  fenooi 
whose  names  you  know  ? 

A.  I  paid  more  attention  to  him  at  the  time  than  Walker^ 

Mr  Hope. — Had  you  seen  any  paper  posted  up  in  Joba* 
stone  before  that  meeting  f 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  one. 

Q.  Had  you  read  it  P 

Jf.  No,  it  was  posted  high. 

Q.  Will  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  that  going  to  dM 
meeting,  where  you  heard  this  Address  read,  yon  did  aot 
hear  the  con  tent  of  that  Address  ?  Speak  out,  in  the  fiee  flf 
the  Jury. 

A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  contents  of  daC  i^ 
dress  read  ^ 

A.  I  heard  of  it ;  but  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  % 
when  Walker  was  reading  it,  on  the  account  of  ^furng  felb 
speaking  about  it  the  day  before. 

Q.  Having  heard  people  speakmg  of  that  Address  brfft 
which  you  had  never  read,  you  paid  little  attentioa  tb  it 
when  it  was  read? 

A.  I  did  not  read  the  bill. 
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Q.  Toll  liadheai^pec^le  talking  about  it«>what  did  they 
tay  about  it? 

A.  They  said  it  was  of  a  rebellious  nature. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  the  people  about  you  remarked  upon 
he  Address^  that  it  was  about  rebellion— how  came  they  to 
bear  it? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Cannot  you  ^ve  us  a  better  reason  why  you  did  not 
ittend  to  this  Address  ?  You  had  heard  pe(^le  before  say- 
jag  it  was  about  rebellion ;  and  you  heard  people  about  you 
It  the  tirne^  saying  it  was  about  rd>ellion ;  how  came  you 
lot  to  attend  to  it? 

A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  What  made  you  attend  to  Laing  ? 

Lord  Justice  C/^Ar.-— Let  him  go  on.  What  were  you 
jpiiig  to  say  ? 

j|.  I  do  not  recollect  at  present 

Mr  J?icp^.— Had  you  more  curionty  to  hear  a  strange  man 
&»m  dbarton,  than  to  hear  so  strange  a  paper  which  you 
bad  heard  people  talking  about  ? 

A»  Yes,  being  a  stranger,  I  was  looking  for  something 
ironderfulirom  him ;  he  was  in  very  decent  apparel;  I  took 
him  to  be  some  Englishman  that  was  come  down ;  but  I  did 
not  know  what  he  was. 

Q*  You  might  have  expected  something  wonderfiil  from 
the  paper ;  the  people  around  you  said  it  was  alluding  to  re» 
beUion? 

A*  I  paid  little  attention  to  it,  upon  account  oi  its  allu- 
ding to  rebellion. 

Q.  After  this  Address  was  read,  what  was  done  next? 

A*  After  the  bill  was  read,  this  man,  that  the  people  told 
me  his  name  was  Laing,  stepped  forwards 

Q.  Repeat  what  he  said  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  said,  '^  that  perhaps 
tliere  were  some  of  the  people  there  that  did  not  understand 
the  contents  of  the  bill ;  but  he  could  assure  them,  that  he 
was  just  now  come  from  Glasgow,  and  that  the  factories  in 
Glai^w  and  Anderston  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  the 
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hill.^  He  Bppke  more,  but  J  poui4  mt  wA^ntyj  "^fbi^  he 
said. 

Q.  He  told  them,  you  said  before^  that  by  st^pp^  ^ 
work^,  the  master  manufactiirers  would  jf^p  tbi»it  nd  ^ 
they  wpuld  sooner  accomplish  their  end  ? 

Lord  Jibstice  Clerk. — That  the  masters  would  sooaep  taiiiir 
ply  with  their  demands,  and  they  would  get  tbMr  ep^ 

Mr  Hope. — Do  you  mean  to  3ay  that  you  beaiid  Qotl^ 
more  than  that  i 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  more ;  there  wap  agpod  dtflof 
it  that  I  did  not  take  up. 

Q,  What  prevented  you  from  hearing  bim  ?   . 

A.  I  could  not  say  what  prev^ted  me, 

Q.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  tell  me. 

A.  Whether  it  was  some  pressure  that  took  place  whoe  I 
was  standing,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  there  any  huzzaing  when  he  was  spealung?. 

A*  Thiere  was  a  huzza  after  he  was  done. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  proposal  made.tp  that  mceting>fcf 
going  to  stop  the  public  works  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  sbew  of  hands  ^fter  the  Addrmirai 
made  ? 

A.  There  was  a  shew  of  hands  after  this  Latng  wai  dm 
^d  a  huzza. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  shew  of  hands  2 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  must  tell  me.  You  were  standing,  ntluiitbb 
short  distance  of  this  ring,  which  you  describe  aa  oalyoB^ 
sisting  pf  a  few  people,  a  yard  and  a  half  deep  ;  jan  hud 
tbo9e  words  distinctly  from  Laing ;  and  you  saw  this  ibw 
of  hands ;  and  do  you  mean  to  take  on  yourself-la  mmi^i* 
the  hope  that  any  body  is  to  believe  it^  that  yo^  did  BOt 
know  what  that  shew  of  hands  was  for? 

A.  There  were  fpur  or  five  paces  between  me  and. lb 
ring. 

Q.  I  know  there  were ;  you  heard  what  Laing  nijf  and 
you  ^y  there  was  a  shew  of  hands  ?  and  do  jau  wiffk^M 
^wear  you  did  not  know  what  that  shew  of  handa  was  fixr  ? 
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A  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  person  desire  them  to  hold  up.their 
hands  ? 

A.  I  heard  several  voices  desire  the  people  (o  hold  up 
thdr  hands ;  but  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  You  heard  them  defidre  the  people  to  shew  their  hands  ? 

A.  Yesy  a  shew  of  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  hear  what  went  be- 
fore that  i  what  they  were  to  shew  hands  for  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  you  heard  some  people  call- 
ing this  man  Daft  Laing  ? 

A.  After  he  was  done  with  his  speech,  when  people  were 
coming  about  to  know  what  stranger  it  was;  it  was  Daft 
Latngy  they  said. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  daft-like  in  his  appearance  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  had  very  decent  appareL 

Q.  Was  it  Laiog'^s  proposition  to  stop  the  works,  which 
was  agreed  ioi 

A.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  I  did  not  hear  any  agree- 
ment. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  that  Laing  sud  he  had  come  from 
Glasgow,  and  could  assure  them  that  the  whole  factories  were 
stopped  in  consequence  of  that  bill ;  that  you  did  not  recol- 
lect any  thing  further ;  but  that  he  said,  that  if  they  stopped 
the  works,  the  masters  would  sooner  come  into  thdr  de- 
mands— ^Did  Laing  propose  that  ? 

A.  He  did  not  directly  propose  to  go  to  the  works.  : 

Q.  You  say  he  said  they  would  80<Hier  accomplish  thekr 
end  by  stopping  the  works  P 

A.  He  assured  them  they  were  stopped  at  Anderston 
and  Glasgow. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  previously  been  at  Mr  Hous« 
toun's  Mill,  where  different  people  wished  them  to  stop  the 
mill? 

^.  oCes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  told  us  what  took  place  at  ifais  meet- 
ing ? 

A.  Yes.  ••  J 
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Q.  What  followed  thia  hmgaing  after  laiiig^  ipmJi? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge^  thej  bvoke  up  aftcr,dia 
ahew  of  bands. 

CU  Immediately? 

Jf.  Yes. 

C2»  For  what  purpose  did  they  break  up  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  some  went  down  one  atieeC,  and  aoai 
another;  and  some  went  one  way,  and  some  went  to. As 
Hagg  Mills,  as  I  understood* 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  M^Niodi  thcnb 
«  sawyer  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  He  might  be  ther^,  but  I  did  not  see  him,  thai  I  n« 
oolleot. 

Q.  You  knew  him  P 

A.  Yes,  I  knew  him  well, for  he  lives  within  twodomof 
me* 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A*  Not  that  I  recollect* 

Q.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Logan,  did  joa  m 
him  thare? 

A.  I  did  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  In  what  order  did  this  party,  that  went  in  the  dine* 
tion  towards  Hagg  Mill,  go  off  the  ground  i 

A.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  that* 

Q.  You  saw  tliem  go  i 

A.  I  seed  them  go. 

Q.  In  what  order  did  th^  go  f 

A.  Th^wentjust  likeamob^  oracrowdythepartefdio 
crowd  that  went  that  road, 

Q.  You  struck  work  that  day,  upon  the  Mandif  ?    • :  * 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  your  work  ? 

A*  I  did  not  return  till  the  next  week. 

Q.  What  day  were  you  apprehended? 

A.  The  14th  of  April,  Friday. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  you  did  with  yonfr 
■elf  about  the  middle  of  Wedpesday,  the  Wednesday  aftv 
(he  Monday  you  went  out  to  Quarrellstone  ? 

{The  vpiAmwi  mihdnw.) 
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Mr  OramL'^I  am  going  to  putthe  witness  upcm  his  giunrd, 
and  I  shall  not  say  <me  word  till  die  witness  come  back 
again. 

Lord  Justice  CZ^Jr.— You  have  no  right  to  put  the  mU 
ness  on  his  guard. 

Mr  GV-on^— I  am  new  in  this  sort  of  proceeding,  that 
whenever  a  counsel  gets  up  to  make  an  observation,  he  is  to 
be  8lxq>ped  by  the  authority  of  my  learned  Friends — ^to  the 
authority  of  the  Court  I  bow  widi  the  greatest  respect--to 
my  learned  Friaids  <q>posite,  I  bow  with  all  sort  of  courtesy  ; 
but  with  .nothing  fiuther.  I  was  going  to  observe  to  the  mU 


Mr  Hope.^^'Let  us  see  whether  the  witness  is  removed. 

Mr  GrafU^r^l  shall  not  submit  to  the  orders  of  my  learn- 
ed Friends,— to  the  order  of  the  Court  I  bow.  This  witness 
is  brought  by  me,  and  therefore  I  have  an  additional  duty 
to  put  him  on  his  guard.  The  witness  has  been  in  prison,  on 
the  charge  of  some  offence ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  my 
duty,  not  to  put  the  witness  on  his  guard,  but  to  suggest 
to  the  Court  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  that  he  is  not  bound 
to  say  what  may  criminate  himself. 

Lord  Chitf  Baron  Shepherd.'-^ThBt  appears  to  be  the 
true  way ;  but  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  till  some  question 
is  put  to  him,  the  answer  to  which  may  criminate  himself,  is 
completely  putting  the  Court  in  the  situation  of  telling  every 
'witness,  he  need  not  criminate  himself;  unless  it  appears  that 
the  question  is  such,  the  answers  to  which  is  likely  to  crimi« 
Qate  the  witness ;  then  to  put  the  witness  upon  his  guard, 
"Would  be  a  work  the  Court  would  be  bound  to  p^orm  to 
eveiy  witness  who  comes  into  the  box.  Now,  the  question  is 
"*^What  did  you  do  on  Wednesday  i 

Mr  £rmn^— And  another  question*— Were  you  at  Quar- 
^stonef-'-Now,  it  was  suggested  to  me,  for  I  know  nothing 
about  Quarrellstone,  cht  what  was  done  at  Quarrellstone,  that 
it  would  be  right  to  put  the  witness  upon  his  guard,  that  he 
iris  not  bound  to  criminate  himself. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shej^herd.'^And  so  it  would,  if  there 
is  danger  of  it ;  but  if  you  take  it  too  largely,  see  the  oon*- 
leqiieiio^  suppose  he  had  not  doneaoytlung  likely  to  crimi*. 
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cate  himselfy  if  he  were  a  man  deairiiig  to  ocmoeal  dit  troth, 
unless  somehow  or  other  it  appears  it  will  criminate'  Uhp 
See  what  a  cloak  the  witness  would  have — he  would  si^,  I 
am  not  bound  to  criminate  myself-^hat  question  put  toiae 
will  criminate  me — ^and  I  will  not  answer  it.  Now,  thatrak 
laid  down  too  largely,  immediately  stops  any  unwiHing'ipk- 
nesa*s  mouthy  who  wishes  to  conceal  the  truth. 

Mr  (rron^-i— Your  Lordship  will  not  suspect  that  wwnj 
motive,  but  I  will  say  at  once  that  my  motive  wnn  tht  Id 
witnesses  of  their  own,  last  night,  my  learned  FriendadiOM 
to  put  questions,  whidi  I,  for  every  oonflideration  Mndcr 
Heaven,  would  not  allow  to  be  put,  if  I  could  help-it^  Ad 
witnesses  that  I  placed  in  such  peril ;  and,  therefoM^  it  vu 
that  I  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  it,  it  bdog 
suggested  to  me  what  course  this  was  gcnng  to ;  asdwhto 
the  other  questions  are  put,  your  Lordship  will  judge  €f  it  i 
perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  too  hasty  in  stating  n  j  olgee- 
tion. 

Jlir  jSop^.— After  the  high  tone  the. learned  Otlkin 
has  chosen  to  assume,  it  now  appears  that  he  has  descendid 
a  little,  and  all  he  pretends  to  have  a  right  to  do^  la  to  io^ 
gest  to  the  Court,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper  fo  the 
Court  to  put  the  witness  on  his  guard. 

Mr  Grant. — I  am  endtled  to  do  that  in  the  pnseosiif 
the  witness. 

Mr  Hope. — ^But  there  is  no  pretence  f<Hr  his  puttaigbii 
on  his  guard,  without  the  leave  of  the  Court ;  and,  ihaattt 
if  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  any  intentiott  %»'ikgfi^ 
that  to  the  Court,  he  must  not  make  that  snggeitioliSii  A* 
presence  of  the  witness,  because,  by  that  veij  suggMtiflOilki 
in  fact  puts  the  witness  on  his  guard.  ...-.-■ 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  observatioB  wUeb  the 
learned  Grentleman  has  thrown  oat  on  those  wlio  ImM  dv 
conduct  of  the  prosecution  under  this  cfMnmissitti^  I  lOfP* 
the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  learned  Gentlemen  M6aglA 
him,  know  fully  as  well  as  that  gentleman,  whdlMV  Aif  fi^ 
the  witnesses  in  peril  by  the  questions  they  ash  ■   >     •  •  " 

Mr  6r«n^.— -Not  better.  '  • 

Mr  JTIcpf .— And  the  Court  having  ruled  the  poittl 
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hvour,  I  presume  w^  may  assume  we  do  know  better  than 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what 
right  b^  has  to  convert  this  inquiry  into  the  means  of  c^isure 
upou  any  quarter  whatever.  I  apprehend  there  is  no  di»* 
pute  that  I  am  entitled  to  proceed  in  this  inquiry ;  and  if  any 
question  is  put,  on  which  the  learned  Gentleman  has  a  right 
to  interfere,  your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  witness  must 
be  withdrawn^* 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc'-^It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  a 
wholesome  proceeding  which  was  first  contended  for  by  Mt 
Grants  that  a  Counsel  is  entitled  to  caution  or  warn  a  witness ; 
he  can  go  no  farther  than  suggest  it  to  the  Court ;  but  I  ap» 
jurehend  the  correct  and  wholesome  course  is,  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness to  be  removed,  and  to  state  to  the  Court  his  objection  to 
the  course  of  examinadon ;  and  then  the  Court  will  judge  of 
it,  because  I  can  see  great  evils  which  may  result  from  the 
mode  of  proceeding  proposed  here,  and  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  not  countenance  it.  Till  the  question  is  put, 
we  cannot  judge  whether  there  is  a  necessity  to  ^ve  a  cau;* 
tkm  or  not ;  therefore,  at  present,  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
the  question,  where  he  was  on  Wednesday. 

Mr  Hope. — We  intended  toask  this  person,  whether  he  was 
not  drilling  with  a  party  at  Quarrellstone — ^When  a  person  ac- 
cused of  High  Treason  brings  forward  a  witness,  to  state  hia 
presence  at  the  scene  laid,  it  is  usual  to  ascertain  the  eharac^ 
ter  and  acts  of  the  witness,  by  whom  such  evidence  is  given, 
and  I  mean  to  put  it  to  this  witness,  whether  he  was  or  was 
9ot  drilling,  upon  that  Wednesday. 

Mr  GraM. — I  object  to  that  question,  as  standing  here  for 
the  witness ;  for  as  to  my  client,  it  is  a  matter  of  indiffisrenoe 
to  me ;  but  I  am  extremely  surprised  at  its  being  proposed^ 
to  iisk  a  witness  who  already  has  been  taken  up  ■    ■ 

I^i^d  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^'Rvit  brought  here  by  you. 

Mr  Gran^.— -Brought  here  by  me — to  ask  a  witness  to  give 
ffidance  of  that  which,  connected  with  the  rest  of  these  pro^ 
eeediii^gS  ^  v^^t  likely  to  involve  him  in  the  guilt  of  Hi^ 
Tieason-!*^^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shephetd»^^idy  see  what  the  coane* 
qiienoQ  ol  that  argument  is. 
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Mr  Onmt.'^I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  oli)ectiDgtoil^ 
€B  the  part  of  my  client 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^You  bring  a  witness  hM 
who  18  present  at  the  transaction  which  is  charged  upon  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  being  a  transaction  involving  faim  in 
High  Treason ;  and  you  bring  properly,  if  you  can  nuke 
out  the  case,  a  witness  here,  who  appears  to  have  been 
present  at  the  transaction  of  the  Monday ;  now,  if  you  sre 
at  liberty  to  examine  him  just  as  far  as  you  please  to  that 
transaction,  with  respect  to  himself,  but  he  is  to  be  stopped 
from  being  examined  into  the  whole  that  passed,  though  it 
may  implicate  him,  the  consequence  is  from  that,  that  the 
Court  and  the  Jury  get  only  half  the  truth,  instead  of,  hj 
a  full  examination,  getting  the  whole.  Now,  that  would  be 
the  consequence ;  it  may  turn  out  from  the  course  of  eaaati* 
nation,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  next  day  are  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  whole  transactions  altogether  on  the  Mon- 
day;  and  if  the  witness  were  asked  specific  questions,- die 
answers  to  which  might  criminate  himself  in  other  triuuio- 
tions,  that  is  another  question ;-— but  you  recollect  the  us* 
ture  of  the  charge. 

Mr  Grant, — With  submission  to  your  Lordship,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  made  myself  understood.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  question.  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  the  queatioD;  I 
only  wb»h  to  state  to  the  Court,  what  I  think  it  is  my  bonSF 
clen  duty  to  state  to  the  Court,  that  the  Court  aho^d  in- 
form  him  that  he  is  not  bound  to  answer.  He  may,  if  he  likei^ 
and  I  cannot  object  to  it— and  I  have  no  interest  in  it ;  ft  i> 
a  transaction  with  which  my  client  is  not  coupled ;  it  is  wwab^ 
sequent  transaction  which  my  learned  Friend  wiahea  to'^i^ 
mine  into,  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  witness.  Your  Lorf* 
ships  will  deal  with  it  as  you  please ;  it  is  to  me  a  nHsttttrf 
the  most  perfect  and  absolute  indifference  as  Counaelibriiif 
client. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.'--^AB  amicus  curiof^  faafs  At 
goodness  to  point  out,  in  your  point  of  view,  the  tritneM 
standing  as  you  are  instructed  he  does  stand,  how  does  the 
question  put,  tend  to  criminate  him. 

Lord  JueHce  Clerk.-^Mv  Hope  stated  the  ulterior  ob- 
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ject;  first,  wais  he  at  this  place,  on  th^Wednesdajr,  and  then 
were  you  drilling  there  on  that  day.  Now,  it  is  the  act  of 
drilling: which  Mr  Hope  wishes  to  put  to  the  witness ;  then 
he  is  not  bound  to  answer  that 

Mr  Grami. — ^But  I  beg  again  to  state  it  is  really  not  in  the 
shape  of  an  objection,  but  to  save  the  poor  man. 

(Witness  was  brought  into  Court.) 

« 

Mr  JETbp^.— Did  you  go  to  Quarrellstone  on  the  Wednes-t 
day,  two  days  after  this  meeting  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  was  taking  a  walk  up  that  way. 
Q.  Was  it  towards  Shiff-Wood,  that  you  went? 
A.  I  went  up  by  the  How- Wood. 
Q.  Did  you  see  some  people  there? 
A.  Yes,  I  seed  different  people. 
Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  i   Were  they  Johnstone 
people?  . 

^.  I  do  not  know  they  were  Johnstone  people;  some  of 
th^n  was  people  about  the  country,  I  suppose.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  people  came  from  that  were  there; 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  men,  who  areem- 
pbyed  about  Mr  Houstoun's  mill  P  I  do  not  ask  the  names 
of  any  of  those. 
A»  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  To  what  mills  did  the  Johnstone  people  belong  i 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  people  might  be  there  ? 
utf •  I  do  not  recollect  what  number  there  might  be. 
Q.  One  hundred,  or  two  hundred— or  how  many  ? 
A*  No ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  of  this  number. 
Q.  Were  there  fifty  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  was.i-J  cannot  say. 
Q.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Young 
there  i 
A.  He  might  be  there — I  do  not  recollect  him. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  when  you  went  out  upcm 
this  walk? 
A.  I  do  not  know— »I  do  not  reoolleot. 
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Q. :  Whftt  were  this  party  of  people  doing  ^hiu  fM  mf 
them? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Alexander  Thomsbtiy  It  fa  idy  A^ 
to  state  to  you,  that  with  reference  to  the  qucaitictit  iMw  poC 
in  this  course  of  examination^  you  iife  not  bound  to  aiMrer 
questions  tending  to  criminate  yourself.  You  may  teJRlie  pO« 
sitively  to  answer  the  question,  and  state  that  that  is  yonr 
reason,  if  you  think  proper  to  do  so ;  but,  if*  ycni  choose  to 
answer  the  question,  and  tell  the  truth,  you  are  at  full  liberty 
80  to  do. 

Mr  Hope* — ^What  were  those  people  dcnng  Whetatyoa  iMf 
them? 

A.  They  were  playing  themselyes. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  In  different  shapes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? 

A.  In  the  forenoon. 

Q.  What  games  were  they  playing  at  ? 

^.  I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  pay  any  atteutiim  to  thctt. 

Q.  But  you  saw  them  playing  themselres^;  what  wete fhcjr 
doing  ?  you  must  have  seen  ? 

A.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  tbese  people^  and  jcwdi  theilf 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  ? 

A.  I  took  my  walk  out. 

Q.  And  saw  these  people— -and  what  became  of  you? 

A.  I  came  home. 

Q.  .Was  the  game,  at  whidi  those  people  wertf  ^V^iDg 
themselves,  drilling?  were  they  playing  at  soldiers? 

A,  No,  I  do  not  think  they  were  drilling;  if  it  was  drill- 
ing, I  do  not  understand  what  it  was ;  it  was  uneOol^K  cfaffl" 
ing;  if  it  wasy  it  was  strange  drilling. 

Q.  Were  there  people,  or  were  they  not,  mardiiilgfln^ 
going  through  movements  as  soldiers? 

A.  Not  that  I  seed. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  was  strange  sort  of  driUisg^  iffitt^ 
drilling;  what  was  it? 

A.  I  did  not  understand  that  it  WAS  dfilling. 
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a  What  was  it? 

A.  The  men  playing  themselves,  I  understood^ 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  playing  themselyes  ? 

ji.  Playing  and  conversing  with  one  another. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  playing  at  leap  frog  ?  or  hide  and  seek  ? 
or  what? 

ji.  I  could  not  say. 

Lord  Justice  Cleric^-^iiow^  upon  your  oath,  you  are  not 
taking  the  shelter  I  proposed  you  might  take,  but  you  pro- 
fess to  answer  the  questions,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
person  who  is  bound  to  answer  feurly*  Were  they  playing  at 
any  Scotch  game  whatever  ?  And  I  desire  you  to  answer 
that  question ;  because  you  are  in  a  totally  di£Perent  situa* 
tioh  from  what  you  would  have  been,  if  you  had  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  the  objection  that  I  stated  to  you.  Upon  your 
oath  say,  what  was  the  game  that  they  were  playing  at  that 
time? 

A.  I  really  could  not  say  the  game. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherds— Sow  many  of  them  were 
there? 

A*  I  could  not  say  to  the  number. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  exact  number ;  but  can  you  teU 
vhether  there  were  five,  or  ten,  or  fifty,  or  more  ? 

A.  I  think  they  would  run  about  fifty  or  so. 

Mr  Hqpe.'^ln  how  many  squads  were  those  people  i 

A.  If  they  were  in  squads,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  in  squads,  or  in  divisions,  or  not  i  Were 
thq^  all  in  a  body,  or  separated  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  separate ;  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  in  one  body,  or  were  they  not  ? 

A*  There  were  two  or  three  different  parties. 

Q.  I  asked  you  before  about  a  John  Young—- did  you  see 
a  James  Young  there  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recdUect 

Q.  A  man  who  was  formerly  in  the  103d  regimettt  ? 

A.  I  have  not  mind  of  his  being  there. 

Q.  You  know  the  man  ? 

A.  I  know  the  man  if  I  see  him. 

Q.  What  were  those  two  or  tlaree  diitmnC  {MDrtkft  doMg  ? 
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J.  Rimning  up  and  down  the  field,  aa  if  ihey  qpp 
to  be  in  diveraon  to  me,  or  playing. 

Lord  Chief  jBonm.— About  how  many  were  there  in  a 
party? 

A»  There  would  be  about  from  eight  to  twelve. 

Mr  Hope. — ^Now  I  ask  you  upon  your  oath^wheflwryaa 
did  or  did  not,  upon  that  occasion,  put  one  or  more  of  tboK 
parties  through  thar  fieudngs,  or  thdr  drillings  ?  whether  yon 
drilled  one  or  more  of  those  squads? 

A.  I  did  not  drill  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  either  of  the  squads  ?  IXdyoa 
put  them  through  thar  movements,  or  their  fSunngg  I  Asj 
might  be  drilled  before  that  \ 

Lord  Jusike  Clerk. — ^You  can  either  answer  the  qnes&m 
according  to  the  truth,  and  aa  you  shall  answer  to  AlmSgh^ 
God  at  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment,  or  you  may  cover  yonr- 
self,  by  saying  you  will  not  answer  the  question ;  but  one  cr 
the  other  you  must  da 

A.  My  being  in  the  volunteers,  they  listed  my  name  dom 
for  one ;  and  some  of  them  noted  me  to  be  that ;  I  tooki 
of  them  to, be  volunteers  too.  I  seed  some  setting  thdr 
at  the  tent  that  I  did,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  pot  then 
through  a  facing  or  two,  and  I  rejected  it  once  or  twioe;  I 
rejected  several  times,  and  looking  round  to  them  that  wv 
there,  I  thought  that  I  recollected  their  faces  being  in  the 
room  setting  down  their  names  for  volunteers  at  the  sne 
time  that  I  did ;  and  knowing  that  they  were  going  upon  diilj 
in  a  little  time  after  that,  I  thought  there  was  no  hanaia 
putting  them  through  a  facing  or  two— I  granted  it  aiil  I 
did  it. 

Q.  At  what  time  had  you  been  a  volunteer? 

Am  Twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  put  down  your  naM  a 
few  days  before  that,  for  the  present  company  of  JolsMtM 
volunteers? 

A.  A  quarter  of  a  year  before. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  day  was  that—was  it  ruttii^  or  Ufi 

A.  It  was  a  fair  day  wheaa  we  were  there. 

Q.  IXd  it  come  on  ram  ? 
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A.  It  came  on  rain  at  night. 

Q.  But  while  you  were  there? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Chief  jBoron.— -  You  have  now  said  that  they  asked 
you  to  put  them  through  a  facing  or  twof 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  facing  ?  fadng  about  as  a 
soldier  does  i  You  say  you  haye  been  a  volunteer  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  asked  you  to  put  them  through  a  facing  or 
two— What  do  jTou  mean  by  a  fadng  P 

A.  Inamifitaryway,  sedngthat  we  wei^egoingtobeup. 
on  duty  after  that. 

Q.  What  could  you  mean  just  now,  upon  your  solemn 

oath,  when  you  were  asked  if  this  was  drilling,  in  not  saying 

at  once  that  it  was  drilling  ?— -You,  who  have  been  a  volun« 

teer,  who  know  what  diedrillingof  soldiers  is,  and  who  were 

deared  by  those  people  to  put  them  about  a  facing  or  two; 

and  yet,  in  the  £eu»  of  a  Jury  of  the  country,  and,  I  am 

Sony  to  say,  in  the  face  of  your  Grod-— you,  who  have  sworn 

toteQ  the  trutb  as  you  shaU  answer  at  the  day  of  judg« 

nent,  hesitate  to  say  diat  it  was  drilling.    I  hope  to  God 

yoQ  will  never  make  such  a  figure  again  in  a  Court. 


Ellan  M^Quin,  otherwise  Gilmobe— ^n^om. 
Exa/mned  by  Mr  Scm^brd. 

0*  Do  you  keep  a  public  house  ? 
r     A  Yes. 
I      Q.  Where  is  it? 

^*  At  Cartnde  Bridge. 
,  .  Q.  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  Cartaide  MiU, 
'  '''tbebqihming  of  April? 

-rf.  Yes. 

Of  Do  you  remember  what  di^  it  was  ? 

^01.  ui.  s 
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A   It  was  the  beginning  of  April ;  I  think  it  wai  the  third ; 
I  am  not  quite  sure ;  but  I  remember  it  welL 
Q.  Did  you  see  James  Speirs  that  day  i 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
A,  I  think  it  is  three  years ;  and  he  lived  a  twelvfiiMDth 
along  with  a  gentleman  in  the  land  near  ieq^  ;  and  B  lobeier 
man  never  was  in  the  land  with  any  persoq. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  time  it  was  when  you  saw  him  on  that 
day,  and  what  he  did  ? 

A,  He  came  into  my  house  with  another  gtntlemao,  tod 
bought  a  gSl  of  whisky,  when  the  mob  waa  in  the  milL 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  mob  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  was  before  the  mob  wacf  that  night  at  theiaill 
he  was  in  my  house* 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  in  that  bouae  i 

A.  The  moment  I  cannot  ascertain. 

Q,  What  time  do  you  think  it  was  p 

A.  It  was  about  the  morning ;  I  do  not  knpw  wlpat  tina 
it  was,  my  knock  was  not  going. 

Lord  JtMtice  Clerk. — It  was  the  Cartside  SHU  ? 

J.  Yes,  the  Cartoide  MUl  P 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  other  gentlfnnan  wav^thit  W 
with  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know. 

Mr  Hope. — How  far  is  the  CartndQ  Mill  from  jov 
house  ? 

A.  A  few  paces  only.  Ij 

Mr  Grant. — Was  the  prisoner,  when  he  lived  netf  JDO^*  \i 
good,  peaceable  man  P 

A.  Yes,  a  good,  peaceable,  honest  man. 


Malcolm  FBASEa^-MiDni. 


Exammed  by  Mr  Grant. 


\ 


Q.  Were  you  a  serjeant  in  the  S6th  regimentP 
A.  I  was  a  serjeant  and  a  serjeant-major. 
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Q.  Haye  you  known  James  SpeirS)  the  prisoner,  long  P 
A.  I  knDwed  him  upwards  of  six  years  in  the  regiment. 
Q.  What  was  the  charaet^  he  bore  in  the  regiment  ? 
A.  A  yery  fair  character,  and  very  promising  to  be  an  or- 
nament in  the  regiment,  if  he  had  continued. 
Q,  What  was  his  rank  ? 
A.  He  joined  as  a  boy. 
Q.  What  rank  did  he  fill  ? 

A.  He  was  lance  corporal,  flill  corporal,  and  an  ordinary 
Serjeant,  and  /i  drill  serjeant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  left  the  regiment  ? 
A.  For  a  complaint  in  his  breast. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  signature  there,  ijuinimg  a  paper 
to  the  witness.) 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  present;  I  knew  the  officer  who 
commanded  at  the  time. 
Q.  Who  was  his  commanding-officer  ? 
A.  Captain  Hall. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  ngnature? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  is  it? 
A.  HaU. 

Q.  What  was  he? 
A,  A  Captain  in  the  Depot. 

Q.  Look  at  that  name  again,  and  see  if  it  is  not  the  same 
one  that  is  signed  before. 
A.  It  is  not  so  plain,  but  I  verily  believe  it  is. 
Mr  Grcmt'-^We  may  put  it  in. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — It  is  not  evideno^^  but  it  is 
Us  discharge,  and  states  the  cause. 

Mr  Gra/nt — Yes,  and  states  his  dischai^e,  and  the  cause ; 
I  presume  the  Lord  Advocate  will  not  object  to  it  ? 
Lord  Advocate. — Certainly  not, 

Mr  Grcmt^^^We  beg  it  to  be  read,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Crown ;  we  cannot  do  it  without,  certainly. 
Lord  Advocatei^-^MoBt  certainly  we  will  consent  to  it 
Mr  Sam^brd* — Do  you  know  if  he  was  employed  in  the 
Recruiting  service  ? 
i.  He  waft  te  some.  tiaiB4  how  loDg,  I  da  opt  know". 
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Q.  Was  he  active  in  getting  troops  i 
A.  He  was  active,  as  far  as  came  within  my  kncmledge; 
but  he  was  absent,  and  then  I  could  not  say. 

The  certificate^  stating  he  had  ahoaiys  merited  ihe  appnia' 
turn  of  his  Commanding^Qfflcerf  was  read. 


James  Cam  ebon—- «wom. 

Examined  by  Mr  Sand/brd. 

Q.  Are  you  a  tanner  in  Johnstone  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  James  Spdrs  long  P 

A,  I  have  known  him  these  five  years. 

Q.  Is  that  ever  idnce  he  was  dischaif;ed  i 

Am  Yes. 

Q.  What  character  has  he  borne  P  ' 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  an  industrious,  sober  nun* 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  a  peaceable  man? 

A.  Yes. 


David  Boyle-— ^loof??!. 

Examined  by  Mr  San^brd* 

Q.  What  are  you? 

A.  A  weaver. 

Q.  Have  you  known  James  Spars  long  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  for  about  three  yeani^  and'Mfe 
personally  acquainted  with  him  for  two. 

Q.  What  did  you  consider  his  character  to  be? 

A.  I  took  him  to  be  a  quiet,  peaceable  kind  of  a'niib 

CL  Did  you  consider  him  an  industrious  man  i 

A.  As  far  as  I  knew,  as  he  did  not  work  in  the  iho^iiA 
me.  '   " 

Mr  Grani.F^Mj  Lord,  I  really  do  not  think  it 
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2  encumber  your  Lordship^s  notes,  by  examiniDgmore  of 
beae  witnesses.  Your  Lordship  sees  there  are  only  two  years 
iQoe  the. man  left  the  service;  therefore  it  is  only  to  that 
tme.   . 


John  McMillan— ^tiw^. 
Examined  by  Mr  Smidfiyrd. 

Q.  What  are  you? 
A.  A  Wright. 

Q.  Haye  you  known  Speirs  long  ? 
A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  What  character  has  he  had  during  that  time  ? 
J.  As  £eu-  as  I  know,  it  was  fair— -a  quiet,  peaceable  kind 
f  man. 
Q.  Did  you  consider  him  honest  ? 
A.  Yesy  as  far  as  I  know. 


MR  GRANT. 


Hay  it  please  your  Lordships— Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,-^ 
I  rise  to  perform  one  of  the  most  anxious  duties  that 
M  be  cast  upon  any  man,  and  I  shall  therefore  have  much 
c^eascm  to  entreat  your  indulgence.  It  is  an  anxious  duty  at 
uiy  time  to  be  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  life  of  a  man. 
It  is  a  yet  more  anxious  duty  to  be  charged  with  the  dei. 
bioe  of  a  person  accused  of  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner 
tt  your  bar  is  accused ;  because,  as  we  who  have  practised 
in  criminal'  courts  of  law,  have  often  had  the  melancholy 
fportunity  of  observing,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary 
amies  that  come  under  the  cognizance  of  those  Courts,  there 
imucli  in  the  unhappy  character,  and  conduct,  and  ritua- 
ion  of  the  persons,  to  detract  from  that  d^pree  of  iifterest 
jiidl.even  un'''^ — 7  cincumstances  ihotemuttexcitey  whoat 
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life  is  in  hasard.  But,  inthecriine  towludiyouralfanlioDig 
now  to  be  called,  and  in  the  case  of  the  imfartiiiiattt  am 
at  your  bar,  you  will  see  nothing  that  can  in  any  degveede- 
tract  from  the  interest  which  his  situation  must  exdte.  Ymi 
see  from  his  appearance  that  he  is  not  an  old  man,  and  joa 
have  heard  from  persons  who  have  known  him  from  the  time 
of  his  entering  the  service  of  his  King  and  country,  to  the 
time  when  the  feebleness  of  his  health  compelled  hhn  to  le- 
linquish  it,  and  down  to  the  present  hour— you  haveheaid.of 
him  an  unimpeachable  character.  If,  therefore,  his  life  is 
to  be  sacrificed,  it  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  in  cmisequfncB  of 
any  of  those  flagitious  habits  which  commonly  hnog  men 
before  criminal  Courts.  But  more  than  this,  Gendeqw, 
I  take  leave  to  say,  in  this  particular  case,  if  he  la  ttt  Jie 
sacrificed)  he  is  to  be  offered  up  as  the  victim  to  a  wy 
nice  and  difScult  construction  of  law.  It  is  not  to  the.ttuh 
jesty  of  offended  justice — it  is  not  to  the  particular  ligktiitf 
property,  and  the  safety  of  private  interests;— I  taki:it 
upon  me  to  say,  it  is  not  to  the  construction  whidiomt  |^hri- 
ous  ancestors  have  ever  ^ven  to  the  laws— it  is  not  to  dw 
public  safety,  that  this  unhappy  mane's  life  is  to  be  offered 
as  a  sacrifice,  if  I  am  not  totally  mistaken  in  that,  wfaidi  hsi 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity,  as  the  e^ 
tablished  and  constitutional  law  of  this  country.  I  state  it 
to  you  as  matter  which  is  certain,  as  matter  wiiicjb  JD%  si 
you  shall  answer  to  your  consciences,  to  your  cusuDlkjf  wi 
to  your  God,  are  bound  to  determine  for  yourselTe^-^I  Itsis 
it  to  you  as  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  oonstnictioo 
is  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  law  of  Treasca  uol\ 
b  a  construction  which  to  this  hour  it  haa  nerrer  iwdiei 

Gentlemen,  to  me,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  l)ik  Mflsf 
trial,  having  never  in  my  life^  till  the  other  daiy^  baaiai> 
gaged,  or  even  been  a  witness  of  the  proceeding^  in  ■njIdMl 
for  High  Treason  before — to  me,  who^  whatever 
ties  I  may  have  had  of  informing  myself  from 
this  subject,  whatever  opportunities  I  may  have  luid  af  IMS' 
bly  offering  myself  to  the  observation  of  other 
luive  never  had,  not  only  any  practice  in  r-     of 
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but  hare  bad  vfvy  little  practice  in  my  own  person^  though 
I  have  seen  some  practice,  in  those  courts,  the  law  of  which 
we  are  here  assembled  to  administer — to  me,  thus  situated. 
Gentlemen,  is  confided  upon  this  occasion  the  safety  ef 
that  unfortunate  man,  so  far  as  any'  man's  safety  can  de^ 
pend  iqion  his  adrocate.  And  it  is  confided  to  me,  by  an 
appeal  to  you,  to  rescue,  as  I  think  in  my  conscience  I  may 
distinody  call  it^-^to  rescue  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
countiy  from  an  attempt,  by  construction,  to  extend  the 
law  the  most  hazardous  to  the  safety  of  the  publick  that 
exiata  in  the  whole  system  of  our  jurisprudence^ 

I  need  not  state  to  you,  Gentlemen,  how  weak  and  in- 
adequate I  feel  myself  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  I  will 
detain  yoo  with  no  further  observations  on  what  concerns 
myself.  I  will  b^  of  you  to  make  up  formydefidendes.  I  will 
beg  of  you,  if  I  should  raise  a  feir  doubt  in  your  minds, 
either  on  a  point  of  law,  or  in  point  of  fact,  as  established 
by  the  evidence, — I  will  beseech  of  you^  considering  my  in^ 
ability,  alkd  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  labour,  to  take 
the  case  of  the  prisoner  fairly  into  your  own  mereifol 
hands ; — if  I  can  establish  a  doubt  in  your  minds,^  such  aa 
I  ha^e  mentioned,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  it,  and  to  oon- 
sider,  for  a  moment,  what  would  have  been  made  of  it>  if 
he  had  been  blessed  by  having  a  more  experienced  and  a 
more  able  advocate. 

Ctentlemen,  in  no  situation  is  it  pleasant,  on  tl)e  contniry, 
it  la  always  extremely  irksoAie^  to  aisk  the  attention  of  per* 
scNDUi  in  yoof  situation  of  life  to  a  dry,  not  a  very  difficult 
but  a  somewhat  involved  point  of  law.  When  I  state  it  to 
yoa  as  a  point  of  law,  let  me  make  myself  distinctly  under-: 
stood.  It  is  a  point  of  law,  because  lawyers  have  writtea 
nmcfa  upon  it,  because  Judges  have  decided  much  upon  it# 
But  it  is  and  always  must  be  a  question  of  fact,  whenever  « 
case  of  this  nature  comes  to  be  tried,  on  which  you  fop 
yooraelvesmust  decide,  exercising  the  best  reflection  wbichl 
you  can,  attending  with  the  utmost  deference, — as  far  as-yoif 
CMi  defer  to  any  man  in  determimng  between  you  alidl  your 
ow»  ooBBdeiicesy— attending  with  the  utmost  de^eienoe  ta 
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what  you  shall  hear  from  the  bench— listening  to  me  nith  die 
attiention  which  I  am  sure  you  ¥dll  honour  me  with — listan- 
ng  also  to  my  learned  Friend,  who  is  to  reply  to  me^  with 
ttention — and,  above  all,  listening  totheauthorttieBwhidi 
I  shall  state  to  you — Glistening  to  the  dictates  of  your  own 
understandings,  applied  with  the  anxiety  to  this  qaeiimt 
which  the  immense  magnitude  of  it  must  commancb 

Gentlemen,,  you  have  heard  from  Mr  Solidtor-Geneni 
a- general' exposition,  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  i^cir 
outline  of  the  law  of  Treason.  If  there  were  no  other  m^ 
son,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me,  from  what  he  lu»  ititad 
to  you,  to  enter  upon  this  subject  more  at  lai^  thanpei^ 
haps  I  should  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do.  I  will  endeavour 
for  your  sakes— as  for  my  own,  nothing  can  enter  my  eon- 
templation  but  the  discharge  of  the  duty  that  ia  impoMd 
upon  me — but  I  will  endeavour  for  your  sakesy  to  compw 

what  I  have  to  say,  within  as  narrow  a  compass  as  posribttb 
to  rest  not  at  all  upon  any  doctrines  of  my  own,  bat  to 
draw  my  podtions  fairly  and  freely  from  those  OHthoritki^ 
which,  upon  this  point,  have  ever  been  considered  aaof  the 
utmost  credit. 

You  have  heard  the  indictment  read  first  by  the  Ckri^ 
afterwards  by  my  learned  Friend,  who  opened  the  pledt 
ings  for  the  Crown.  With  a  great  deal  which  is  stated  in  this 
long  printed  paper,  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  certainly  tb 
trouble  yourselves ;  not  only  as  great  part  of  it  ia  awolif  out 
by  the  technicalities  and  the  forms  of  the  law,  bnt  as  a 
great  part  of  it  is  wholly  distinct,  not  from  the  eiidMi 
merely  that  has  been  brought,  but  firom  the  case  ditt  hfi 
been  stated,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  It  is  sufficientfiir 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  with  which  the  inuasMS 
mass  of  this  paper  has  compelled  the  Crown  to  IndnlgBfli 
an  abstract  of  the  indictment;  and  that  abstract,  idiichi 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  occupies  this  small  shirt  rf 
paper^  contains  at  least  twenty  times  more  than  ia  in  due 
case. 

You  will  observe^  that  there  are  here  four  coimti,  astkf 
are  calledf  charged  against  the  prisoner  at  the  baia  Hm 
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each  count  is,  as  it  were,  a  separate  offence.  Each  count  is 
an  o£fence  of  High  Treason ;  but  each  count  is  a  separate 
charge  of  a  distinct  sort  of  Treason.  The  first  count  is  for 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King ;  the  se- 
cond count  is  for  levying  war  against  the  King,  in  his 
reahn ;  the  third  count  is  for  compassing,  imagining,  invent* 
ing,  devising,  and  intending  to^ depose  the  King  from  the 
styl%  honour,  and  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  realm ;  and  the  fourth  count  is,  the  compassing,  ima- 
gining, inventing,  and  devising  to  levy  war  against  the 
King}  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  and 
Counsels. 

Now,  each  of  these,  as  you  will  see  from  the  very  reading 
of  the  words,  is  a  distinct  offence.  Of  the  one  or  other  of 
these  offences,  you  must  be  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  that 
the  publick  prosecutor  has  convicted  the  prisoner  by  good 
evidence,  in  order  to  your  returning  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 
-  The  first  charge  is,  that  he  compassed  and  imagined  the 
death  of  the  King.  Upon  that  there  is  really  no  observa* 
tion  necessary,  except  that  these  words,  ^<  compass  and 
imagine^^  are  used  in  the  old  sense  of  these  English  words. 
We  say  now,  a  man  compasses  his  end  when  he  attains  it; 
that  he  imagines  a  thing,  when  it  is  something  that  arises 
in  his  imaginaticm  or  fancy.  The  legal  interpretation  of  these 
words  is,  to  intend  and  design^  as  we  should  say ;  or^  if  you 
choose,  Contemplate.  Now,  when  I  have  said  that  a  man  is 
accused  of  having  intended  and  designed  the  death  of  the 
Kingf  I  have  used  words  which  require  no  gloss.  No  in« 
terpretation  can  make  those  words^  or  the  meaning  of  them, 
cktturer  than  they  are ;  and  no  interpretation  can  be  per- 
mitted to  vary  them,  or  make  them  at  all  different  from 
what  they  are.  You  must  be  satisfied  upon  this  first  conn^ 
that  the  prisoner  did  design  and  intend  to  put  his  Sacred 
Mqesty  to  death ;  and  nothing  that  any  body  can  tell  yon^ 
nothing  that  you  can  read  or  hear  upon  the  sulgect,  no- 
thing that  the  wit  and  invention  of  man  can  suggest,  can  alter 
or  qualify  the  precise  mieaning  of  these  word&  And  without 
a  breach  of  those  oaths  which  you  have  takeny  and  without 
a  breach  of  what  you  value  equally  with  the  sanctity  of  an 
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oath,  that  duty  which  yoa  woald  diichafge  here  wltkeqiial 
care,  though  it  were  unsanctioned  by  an  oath,  yon  Gamiol 
find  this  man  guilty  of  compassing  and  imagining  AedcaA 
of  the  King,  without  it  has  been  made  out  by  the  e?idcaet 
to  your  satisfaction,  that  in  his  compassing,  and  his  imagin* 
ing,  he  did  desire  and  intend  this  thing. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  Solicitor-General  has  himssff  psil 
a  just  eulogium  upon  this  ancient  statute^  when  he  eott- 
mended  the  clearness  and  explicitness  of  its  wcNrds.  The  wf 
object  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  all  inteipretadona^  sH 
constructions,  all  cUcia  of  lawyers  and  judges,  all  detemi- 
nations  of  Courts,  proceeding  upon  this  or  the  other  grooM^ 
as  to  what  should,  or  what  might,  in  this  or  the  other  oaie, 
be  Treason ; — to  fix,  as  the  legislature  of  that  time  thoqghti 
on  an  everlasting  foundation,  what  should  be  said  to  be  dud 
crime  of  which  a  man  could  be  convicted,  under  the  ds* 
nomination  of  Treason*  This  is  the  first  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  statute.  Then,  as  you  have  been  toU,  end  it 
will  occur  at  once  to  yourselves— es  it  is  impossiUeflsr  ym 
to  judge  of  what  is  passing  in  a  man'^s  mind,  whether  hn-dH 
harbour  this  diabolical  intention  or  not,  but  by  judgingfiMi 
what  he  has  said,  or  something  that  he  has  doiie,^»it  is^ 
cessary  that  there  should  be  an  overt  act,  as  it  is  calkdy 
open  act,  an  open  deed,  something  that  the  person 
has  done,  which  may  be  proved  in  evidence  belbfe  yon|  wmi 
being  proved  before  you  by  evidence,  will  itsdf  besosM 
evidence  of  this  intention.  Then  the  decisions  of  the  Conrti 
have  interposed,  and  have  declared,  that  words  alone  dnD 
not  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  any  sncktrMMi^ 
able  intention.  They  have  never  determined  nAol  jM 
amount  to  sufficient  eoidencey  what  shall  compel  the  Juy  Is 
find  a  person  guilty  of  this  crime^  because  no  Coort  heseitf 
taken,  or  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ever  take,  opon  ilnlf 
to  determine,  what  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  lonsfiae 
ces  of  twelve  men  upon  their  oaths.  But  the  Conils-  heve 
done  in  this  as  in  every  other  criminal  proceeding ;  they  hflv^i 
determined  what  shall  be  insufficient  evidence  to  be  W^ 
nitted  to  a  Jary  ;  ihey  have  determined  that  cerlaui  ecll 
mast  be  done;  Aat  as  to  words  qmkfUj  for  inntanffl^  tetsk^ 
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the  most  ob^ioas  ilhistration  of  it,  no  proof  of  words  i^o^ 
ken  alone  shall  be  laid  before  the  Jury,  as  evidence  d£  tf 
ocmipassing  and  imagining  the  King^s  death.  They  have  said, 
that  this  is  in  its  nature  not  sufficient  even  to  go  to  a  Jury. 
They  have  determined  that  evidence  of  things  that  may 
be  done,  acts  that  may  be  done,  are  sufficient  evidence  to 
go  to  a  Jury  i  that,  if  the  Jury  does  think  those  acts  have 
been  snfficiently  proved,  and  if  the  Jury  does  think  that  the 
proof  of  those  acts  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  conscienoesy 
that  Ae  person  accused  intended  this  crime,  did  harbour 
this  compassing  and  imagination,  then  the  Jury  shall  be  en. 
tilled  to  find  such  a  person  guilty  of  High  Treason. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  doctrine  altogether,  which  at 
first  sight  strikes  one  as  peculiar  to  the  crime  of  High 
Treason,  that  the  intention  alone^  if  not  carried  ioto  elfect, 
shoold  constitute  the  crime.  In  the  next  place,  it  strikes  ooiQ 
as  peculiar  to  the  crime  of  Treason,  that  the  books  should 
be  full  of  instances  of  acta  performed^  which  shall  be  held 
to  be  overt  acts  to  prove  this  intention  of  the  mind.  But 
evefry  person,  who  has  studied  the  law,  knows^  that,  in  nei> 
ther  of  these  respects,  is  the  doctrine  of  Treason  an  entirely 
siDgnlar  doctrine.  In  all  crimes,  as  you  have  already  hearc^ 
the  intention  is  the  main  thing  to  be  proved ;  and^  though  in 
moat  crimes,  in  almost  all  crimes,  the  law  requires  that  that 
intention  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  yet  it  is  not  the  fact  of 
a  person,  for  instance,  being  killed  by  another^  that  can  con- 
vict that  man  of  murder ;  he  must  be  killed  with  a  mnrder- 
ooa  intention.  And  we  have  an  act,  commonly  called  my 
Lord  EDenborongh's  act,  by  which  an  intention  merely  to 
kill  a  man,  the  intention  being  a  murderous  intention^  U 
sufficient  for  his  conviction,  although  he  shall  have  misaed 
of  his  aim,  that  being  under  particular  circumstanoessi  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you  now.  In  Treason,  by  the  an» 
cieoDt  law  of  England,  the  rule  was  not  diflferent  fran  what 
it  was  in  other  crimes,  particularly  in  murder— ferthen^ 
by  the  more  ancient  law  of  England,  the  murder  1  cannot 
distinctly  say  was  held  to  have  been  committed,  bni  the 
€rim9  WB»  held  to*  have  been  committed  on  proof  of  the 
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murderous  intention,  although  the  death  of  the  perBon  jilt 
tended  to  be  murdered  had  not  ensued.  So  that,,  in  ponpt 
of  &ct,  the  law  has  not  introduced  any  new  rule^  as  to^tl^e 
crime  of  Treason ;  but  it  has  retained  in  the  crime  of 'T>ig»- 
son,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  to  the  commw^ilj$ 
that  rule  which  was  anciently  the  rule  in  other  cfiaek  And, 
Gentlemen,  it  is  of  some  importance  shortly  to  re&r  joii 
to  what  that  ancient  law  was,  and  what  the  admitted  dodicbe 
upon  it  was,  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  the  doctiine 
of  the  law  is,  with  regard  to  the  crime  that  you  are  now  tiy- 
ing,  and  what  was  the  intention  of  the  l^ialatnre  when  ^ 
act  was. passed,  pursuing  as  it  is  understood,  and  ajlnjt- 
ted  by  all  lawyers  to  be  pursuing  the  rule  of  the  common 
law. 

My  Lord  Coke^  who  is  one  of  the  most  vahufale  eon- 
mentators  upon  the  laws  of  England ;  a  person  whose  gnat 
mind  was  full  of  knowledge  upon  the  law  of  England,  statM 
to  you  upon  this  statute,  on  which  he  writes  a  most  y§kh 
able  treatise,  upon  the  words,  ^^  Fait  compasser,**  .the  old 
French  words  to  compass,  <^  Let  us  see  first,^-— (this  isip 
order  to  explain  what  is  to  be  understood  by  oompaari^g 
and  imagining  in  the  Treason  law ;  the  terms  of  the  statate 
you  have  already  heard ;  I  will  again  call  your  attention 
to  them  more  particularly ;  they  are  stated  in. the  indiflfe^ 
ment ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  carries  his  readers  .faai^  to 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  in  other  crimes,  befbretbe  paf9* 
ing  of  this  act) — <^  Let  us  see  first  what  the  compaaiiilgjtf 
imagining  the  death  of  a  subject  was,  befi:>re  and  at  the  dsis 
of  the  making  of  this  statute,  when  vdhmtas  rq^ukMtmr  fff 
faciOf  when  the  will  was  taken  for  the  deed ;  and  BiadW 
saith,  the  will  is  looked  to^  and  not  the  event ;  and  it  is  of  no 
importance^  whether  any  one  has  slain  anoth^,  or  has  at- 
tributed the  natural  cause  of  death;  so  as  when  the  law  vss 
so  holden,  he  must  catisam  mortis  prasberef  that  is^  .dedsR 
the  same  by  some  open  deed^  tending  to  the  execntkia  of 
his  intent,  or  whichmight  be  cause  of  death.''  And  thmjhs 
mentions  a  case^  <<  that  a  man's  wife  went  away  with  }itf 
avowterer,  and  they  compassed  the  death  of  die  hasbsadi 
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and  as  he  was  riding  towards  the  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, and  gaol  delivery,  they  assaulted  him  and  stroke  hun 
with  weapons  that  he  fell  down  as  dead,  whereupon  they 
fled ;  the  husband  recovered,  and  made  hue  and  cry,  add 
came  to  the  Sessions,  and  shewed  all  this  matter  to  the 
Justices;  and  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Justices  they  were 
ti&en,  mdicted  and  arraigned ;  and  all  this  special  matter, 
was  fiyund  by  the  verdict,— and  it  was  adjudged,  that  the 
man  should  be  hanged  and  the  woman  burnt  ;^  that  being 
the  punishment  by  the  law  of  England  for  killing  her  hus- 
band, which  was  Petit-Treason.  And  then  he  says,  ^  And 
Sir  William  Beresford,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
said,  that  before  himandhiscompanions.  Justices  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  a  youth  was  arraigned  for  that 
be  would  have  stolen  the  goods  of  his  master ;  and  came  to 
his  master's  bed,  where  he  lay  asleep,  and  with  a  knife  at- 
tempted with  all  his  force  to  have  cut  his  throat ;  and  think- 
ing that  he  had  indeed  cut  it,  he  fled ;  whereupon  the  mas- 
ter cried  out,  and  his  neighbours  apprehended  the  youth  ; 
and  all  this  matter  being  found  by  speciid  verdict,  in  the 
end  he  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged  Quia  voluntas  repuiabim 
fur  pro  facto,  <<  because  uHll  is  to  be  taken  for  the  deed;** 
so  as  it  was  not  a  bare  compassing  or  plotting  of  the  death 
of  a  man,  either  by  word  or  writing,  but  such  an  overt  deed, 
as  is  laforesaid,  to  manifest  the  same;  so  as  if  a  man  had 
compassed  the  death  of  another,  and  had  uttered  the  same 
by  words,  or  writing,  yet  he  should  not  have  died  for  it,  for 
there  wanted  an  overt  deed,  tending  to  the  execution  of  his 
compassing.  But,  if  a  man  had  imagined  to  murder  or  rob 
another,  and  to  that  intent  had  become  msidiator  xAarumy 
and  assaulted  him,  though  he  killed  him  not,  nor  took  any 
thing  from  him,  yet  was  it  felony,  for  there  was  an  overt 
deed.^  And  then  he  adds,  <^  But  in  those  days,  in  the  case 
of  the  King,  if  a  man  has  compassed  or  imagined  the  death 
of  the  King,  (who  is  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,)  and 
had  declared  his  compassing  or  imagination  by  words  or 
writing,  this  had  been  High  Treason,  and  sufficient  over* 
tare  by  -the  ancient  law :  and  herewith  agree  all  oar  andent 
books.**    Now,  as  to  this  last  position  of  Lord  Coke's,  that 
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IS  disputed^  and  it  is  said  that  the  authorities  to  whidl  he 
refers  do  not  warrant  the  same ;  that  by  the  indet  aiiciait 
law  of  England,  it  would  not  have  been  High  TVeafcan, 
any  more  than  it  was  sufficient  to  evince  murder  in  thedae 
of  a  subject.  As  to  that,  we  have  nothmg  to  do  with  it;  be» 
cause  you  see  from  this^  that  the  law,  which  baa  been  the 
law  of  England  from  time  immemoriid  in  Treaiony  has 
been  retained  in  that  crime  from  the  law  in  other  erinw^ 
affiscting  the  lives  of  men ;  so  that  it  is  not  an  introdutioB 
of  new  law,  this  Act  of  Edward  III.,  which  you  have  heaid 
o^  or  of  a  new  principle  of  law  applicable  to  Treaaony  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime ;  but  it  is  a  prindfiie 
of  the  common  law^  retained  in  that  crime  on  acooiuift  of  its 
magnitude,  excluded  from  other  crimes  of  the  commoli  law, 
altered  by  subsequent  statutes  in  modem  timea^fiirrsaF 
sons  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  My  Liord  Gpfa 
atates  this,  for  the  very  purpose  of  shewing  wfaaft  ia  the 
nature  .of  a  compassing  and  imagining  of  the  Kin^l 
death  under  the  Law  of  Treason^  and  what  is  the  iMiteie 
and  use  of  the  overt  act,  which,  it  is  said^  ia  neoessarf  id 
order  to  prove  that  compassing  and  imagining ;  and  Jfea 
will  see  at  once,  that  from  this  it  follows,  that  the  nae  of  As 
overt  act  is  to  prove  and  evidence  the  intention  andimi^ 
nation  of  the  mind ;  and  consequently,  if  once  yon  get  le  fil> 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  that  which  ia  a  criin%  yoa 
place  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that  ptoof  inthi 
hands  of  the  twelve  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  tty  thbcaseof 
any  prisoner  that  shall  be  indicted  before  thieiki. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  other  circumstance  which  I  half 
mentioned  to  you,  is  known  also  perfectly  in  other  braaehw 
of  the  criminal  law.  If  a  man  is  accused  of  mqrder,  lAek 
shall  be  murder,  is  described  by  the  Court  to  the  Jniyt 
that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  the  killing  of  a  man  of  melicefrtf* 
pense ;  there  must  be  a  fore-thought  malice  in  the  maiA 
mind,  against  the  life  of  the  individual,  before  he  pnti  hin 
to  death.  If  he  has  that  malice,  and  that  design^  and  en* 
cutes  that  design,  and  the  death  ensues,  then  the  bw  md 
the  CourU  wiU  tell  you  that  that  ia  murder,   lb  thb  As 
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Court  really  performs  little  but  the  office  of  a  Grammar  or 
Lexicon  $  it  explains  the  meaning  of  words.  It  does  no  more. 
This  18  expressed  in  law — ^this  complex  idea»  by  the  word 
marder.  The  Ck>urt  explains  to  the  Jury  what  are  the  parts 
which  make  up  this  complex  idea  of  murder ;  and  the  Court 
having  so  done^  whether  the  case  amount  to  the  description 
so  i^ven  of  this  crime^  is  always  a  question  for  the  Jury  to 
determine.  Now,  it  no  doubt  happens,  that^  in  that  and  in 
other  cases,  if  th^  Jury  choose  to  find  specially  facts  pro- 
ved, without  drawing  a  conclusion,  and  finding  in  general 
terms,  for  instance,  that  murder  is  committed,  it  then  must 
devolve  upon  the  Court  to  say  whether  those  facts  so  pro- 
ved, do  amount  to  this  complex  idea,  which  makes  up  the 
crime  of  murder.  But  the  converse  of  that  is  by  no  means 
troe,  that  the  Court  can  at  any  time  absolve  a  Jury  from 
discharging  that  duty,  which,  by  their  oaths,  they  owe  to 
their  consciences,  and  to  their  country,  and  state  a  priori^ 
what  fiu;ts  and  circumstances  being  proved,  shall  convince 
the  Jury  that  the  murderous  intention  was  felt  by  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar.    That  is  a  question  which  the  Jury  must 
determine  for  themselves.    The  Court  will  determine  whe- 
ther the  fiu;ts  and  circumstances  stated,  can  be  such  as 
ewen  to  go  to  the  Jury;  but  if  they  go  to  the  Jury,  the  Jury 
is  to  deal  with  them;  always  taking  firom  the  Courts  with 
deference,  what  information  the  Court  conveys  to  theuk— 
always  taking,  as  they  are  bound  to  take^  every  light  from  the 
Court— taking  all  they  can  get  from  decisions  of  learned 
men  apon  the  subject.     But  having  drawn  to  th^nselves 
eveiy  light  they  can  attain,  they  are  to  employ  their  own 
honest  minds,  and  come  to  a  verdict  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  judgment  and  conscience. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  you  will  observe^  when  you  are  toldy 
here  is  a  compassing  and  imagining  the  King's  death| 
cburged  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  are  told,  that 
there  are  certain  acts  don^  which  are  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence of  this  compassing  and  imagination,  for  instaocc^ 
that  he  conspired  to  devise  plans  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
— 4b8t  be  cwipired  to  Iqvy  war  to  subvert  tbfi  CSon^titution 
-•yoo  are  not  tOt  try,  did  he  conspire  to  devise  a  fim  to 
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subvert  the  Constitution  P— did  he  con^ire  to  levy  war  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  P  But  you  are  to  try^  did  he  oobh 
pass  and  imagine  the  King's  death  P  The  means  by  whidi 
you  are  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion^  are  through  the  overt 
acts,  which  are  stated  in  the  indictment ;  and  which  pnn 
perly,  by  law,  must  be  stated  in  the  indictment;  otherwiie 
the  prisoner  would  be  entirely  at  sea,  as  to  the  natare  of  the 
offence,  or  the  nature  of  the  charge ;  for,  if  it  were  budj 
stated,  that  he  compassed  and  imagined  the  death  of  the 
King,  it  would  afford  him  nothing  to  which  to  apply  hii 
mind  in  the  defence  he  was  to  make. 

Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  levying  wary 
though  of  that  also  there  must  be  an  overt  act  stated,  yet  it 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  only  changing  the  terms.  The  kvyiiq; 
of  war  is  an  act  of  itself.  They  stat^  that  the  man  ii 
guilty  of  levying  war ;  and  they  states  that  he  appeared  in 
arms,  in  such  a  situation,  in  such  a  place.  That  ii  an  ac^ 
which  of  itself  constitutes  the  levying  of  war. 

The  third  count,  of  imagining  to  depose  the  King,  is  in 
the  same  situation  with  the  first  count.  The  crime  is  ia 
the  mind.  You  are  not  to  try,  whether  he  did  do  a  particn* 
lar  overt  act  charged  here ;  but  yon  are  to  try,  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  from  those  overt  acts,  whether  he  mmpmind 
and  imagined  to  depose  the  King.  And  the  last  coont  isef 
the  same  kind,  whether  he  compassed  and  imagined  to  levj 
war  against  the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  chaii^ 
his  measures  and  counsels. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  to  you  thus  mudi  in  geneial; 
and  I  will  now  more  particularly  address  myself  to  eadi  of 
these  counts  separately.  1  will  then  endeavour  to  state  to 
you  the  nature  of  the  overt  acts  which  are  charged  under 
the  counts,  so  far  as  they  can  have  any  application  t&tiw 
matter  in  hand;  and  I  will  afterwards  beg  your  attention  to 
the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  you,  and  request  of 
you  to  apply  that  evidence  to  the  rules  which  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  you,  for  guiding  your  cpinion  in 
deciding  the  case. 

Gentlemen,  the  two  first  counts  of  this  indictmenlt  ^ 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the 
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evyiog  war  against  the  King,  are  founded^  as  you  havd 
lo&k  already  told,  npon  the  ancient  statute  passed  in  the 
25th  year  of  King  Edward  III. ;  and  you  have  been  told, 
ind  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  that,  by  the  act  of  Qaeen 
inne,  since  the  Union,  we  are  now  entirely  in  an  Etiglish 
jkmtt  of  Justice.  The  statute  is  the  same ;  the  law  of  IVea- 
oily  in  Scotland,  is  in  every  respect  assimilated  to  the  law 
f  England  $  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  English  authors 
lone  we  can  look  for  information  on  the  subject,  there  ha« 
ing  been  hardly  any  trials  for  Treason,  in  this  country, 
hank  God,  since  the  Union. 

The  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  are  as  follow : 

bid,  in  the  first  place,  you  will  observe  the  preamble  of 

be  act.    Unlike  our  modern  statutes,  the  whole  of  this  act 

8  extremely  short ;   but  there  is  not  within  the  compass, 

ather  of  the  preamble  or  of  the  body  of  the  act^  one  word 

which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  most  maturely  weighed, 

and  which  of  itself  will  not  afford  room  for  an  ample  com. 

ment  upon  it.  The  preamble  sets  forth  the  object  of  the  act, 

andtbe  reason  of  the  act.  The  reason  of  the  act  is  one,  which, 

in  every  age,  in  every  period  of  the  history  of  England,  has 

ocoirred  frequently.  I  am  not  given  to  speak  disrespectfully 

of  Courts  injustice;  and  I  am  sure  no  English  lawyer  can 

<peak  disrespectfully  of  English  Courts  of  Justice,  because, 

upon  the  whole,  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions, 

vising  fix>m  the  unfortunate  temper  of  particular  times, 

English  Judges  have  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  that 

niay  well  serve  for  an  example  to  every  other  country  upon 

earth.   But,  notwithstanding  this  just  eulogium  upon  them, 

Aere  is,  through  the  whole  course  of  English  history, — you 

will  see  it  every  now  and  then,  at  periods  here  and  there,— ^ 

^(liqH)sition,  on  the  part  of  Courts  of  Law,  to  extend  by  con- 

<tniction  the  law  of  Treason ;  and  to  this  the  Parliament 

W  applied  itself,  every  now  and  then,  in  order  to  remedy 

it;  and  it  has  always,  upon  those  occasions,  most  wisely 

iaioiigkt  back  the  law  to  the  old  statute  of  Edward  III. 

Grentlemen,  this  statute  seta  out  with  this  preamble, 
^  Whereas  diven  opinions  have  been  before  this  time^  in 

VOL.  III.  T 
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what  case  Treason  shall  be  said,  and  in  what  not»  the  KvDf^ 
at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  CommonB^  hath  made 
the  declaration  following.'^  This  is  the  style  of  this  old  Act 
of  Parliament.  So  that  this  preamble  sets  forth  the  Ioommi 
of  the  previous  law ;  and  it  sets  forth,  that,  at  the  reqaat  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  King  had  consented  to  dib 
arrangement,  which  was  to  settle  those  qaestions  in  all  time 
to  come.    And  it  says,  **  That  is  to  say,  when  a  man  doth 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  cf 
our  Lady  his  Queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir ;  or  if  a 
man  do  violate  the  King's  companion,  or  the  King's  ddert 
daughter,  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the  King^s  eldest  aoa 
and  heir;  and  if  a  roan  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the 
King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  enemies  of  our 
Lord  the  King  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  or  comfint 
in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  proveaUy  attaint- 
ed of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition.**  Thca  it 
goes  on,  *<  If  a  man  compass  the  death  of  the  King^  Chan- 
cellor or  Treasurer,  and  slay  the  same,  or  otherii**  and  m 
on,  with  which  I  have  no  occasion  to  trouble  yon.    These 
are  the  words  of  the  statute  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar;  <^  That  is  to  say,  when  a  man  doth  cooh 
pass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King^    that  ii 
one ;  or,  **  If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  Ki^g 
in  his  realm^ — that  is  another  Treason,  of  which  this  man  b 
accused ;  and  then  it  is  said,  ^^  And  thereof  be  proveaUy  aW 
tainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition."-^ 
Then  you  have  the  whole  Law  of  Treason,  applicable  to  tUi 
case,  in  these  words :  A  person  who  compasses  and  imagiMi 
the  death  of  the  King,  is  guilty  of  Treason  :  A  persdn  lAo 
levies  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm,  is  guilty  of  Tne» 
son  :  And  both  one  and  the  other  he  mustbeprpveablyet-. 
tainted  of  by  open  deed^  by  persons  of  his  cOnditioUi^-bja, 
Jury  of  his  country,  " ' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  do  better  (because  anyenh^ 
gium  of  mine  would  be  much  worse  expressed,  as  well  titi 
with  much  less  authority)  than  read  to  you  what  my  Lorf' 
Coke  says  in  commendation  of  this  statute.  <<^nd,  albeib*^ 
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he  says,  ^^  nothing  can' concern  the  King,  his  crown,  and 
dignity,  more  than  Crimen  Tcesoe  mafestatis.  High  Treason ; 
yet,  at  the  request  of  his  Lords  and  Commons,  the  blessed 
Kibg,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  made  tlie  declaration 
above  said  i  and  therefore,  and  for  other  excellent  laws 
made  at  this  Parliament,  this  was  called  Benedktum  Parlia^ 
mentwm^  as  it  well  deserveth;  for,  except  it  be  Magna  Charta, 
no  other  Parliament  of  England  hath  had  more  honour 
given  unto  it  by  the  King,  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  the  Commons  of  the  Realm,  for  the  time  being,  in  full 
Parliament,  than  this  act  concerning  Treason  hath  had; 
for  by  the  statute  of  1st  Henry  IV.  cap.  10.,  reciting,  that 
where,  at  a  Parliament  holden  ^Ist  Richard  II.  divers 
pains  of  Treasons  were  ordained  by  statute;  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  man  did  know  how  to  behave  himself,  to  do, 
8peak>  or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pains,^ — (this  was  the  first 
great  encroachment  on  the  Law  of  Treason,  as  it  existed  in 
the  S5th  Edward  III. ;  the  extension  and  construction  first 
introduced  by  the  Judges,  and  afterwards,  most  unfortu- 
nately, adopted  by  the  Parliament,) — ^^  it  is  enacted  by  the 
King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons,  that,  in  no  time  to  come, 
any  Treason  be  judged  otherwise  than  it  was  ordained  by 
this  statute  of  25th  Edward  III. ;  the  like  honour  is  given 
to  it,"  he  says,  ^^  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  IS. ;  and 
by  the  statute  of  1st  Mary,  cap.  1.  sect.  1,  different  times, 
but  all  agreeing  in  the  magnifying,  and  extolling  of  this 
blessed  act  of  2Sth  Edward  IIL" 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  may  not  be  quite  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, if  I  should  state  to  you,  always  preferring  reading  to 
you  from  books,  to  stating  anything  on  my  own  authority 
-^if  I  should  state  to  you,  by  referring  to  Lord  Hale,  one 
of  the  first  lawyers,  and  best  men  of  his  time^  what  he  says 
aa  to  the  history  of  the  law  previous  to  this  statutej  that 
you  may  see  what  it  was  that  it  was  jntended  to  remedy. 
fie  says,  *<  That  at  common  law,  the  crime  of  High'  Trea- 
son had  9ome  hinds  of  limits  and  bawnds  set  to  it.^^  But  be 
^yi,  ^.  by  those  various  expressions  of  Briton,  it  appears 
^bat  the  crime  of  High  Treason  was  very  uncertain ;  some- 
times styled  under  the  name  of  felony-Hsometimes  had  the 
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punishment  of  Petit-Treason  applied  to  the  crime  of  Hi|^ 
Treason— and  so  on  ;''  and,  indeed^  in  the  flirtlier  piUnnb 
of  this  argument,  we  shall  find,  that  at  common  law  tfam 
was  a  great  latitude  used  in  raising  ofiences  int6  the  criflM 
and  punishment  of  Treason,  by  way  of  interpretetkm  ttid 
arbitrary  construction^which  brought  in  great  ibCOnveiiieBM 
and  uncertainty. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  right,  that  I  ahOnld  lo  ftr 
explain  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  before  with  tegald 
to  the  tendency — I  will  say  the  natural  tendettcy    yilSA 
there  is  in  Courts  of  Justice,  atid  out  of  Courts  cf  Jkutide^ 
gradually  to  extend^  by  construction^  the  law  of  TreeML 
There  is  no  person  can  think  for  a  moment  upon  the  slat0 
of  society  in  this  country — upon  the  excellence  of  our  go* 
▼emment — upon  the  many  blessings  that  we  enjoy  uddef  il^ 
but  must  be  aware  of  the  excessive  importance  Of  pteBcrntg 
our  constitution  from  all  hostile  attacks.   It  is  thei^efiiM  Hot 
from  cruelty — ^not  from  caprice^  that  an  inclinatioil  h  How 
and  then  felt  to  extend  the  crime  of  Treason,  by  a  coftStrao- 
tion,  which  perhaps  the  person  using  the  constmcticm  docs 
not  feel  at  the  moment  to  be  an  extension  of  itj  to  oOBie  o^ 
fence  which  approaches  it  most  closely,— to  an  ofience  which 
does  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  ooaiH 
try^-which  does  aim  at  the  disturbance  of  the  aode^  of  tht 
country— which  does  aim  at  rendering  the  goVemmoBtof 
the  country  insecure.    No  man  living,  be  his  opinioili  ^Ad 
they  may,  but  must  desire  to  repress  such  designe ;  afid  I 
am  sure,  that  the  more  he  is  attached  to  liberty^  tlie  tton 
ardently  he  loves  that, which  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  UiH 
kind^  the  more  ardently  he  must  venerate  the  Constitlilioa 
of  this  country,  and  the  more  horror  and  detestatiMi  1m 
innst  feel  at  anything  that  can  disturb  it  And  we  ibaflinii 
that  it  is  not  one  party,  or  another  party,  that  faafe  bM 
sometimes  betrayed  into  an  extension  of  the  Law  of  TM" 
son ;  but  both  parties,  since  there  have  been  two  pertiBi 
in  the  state^  one  more  attached  to  the  prerogati?ea  of  Aij 
Crown,  and  the  other  to  the  liberties  of  the  Bubject    AbI 
the  greatest  stretch  was  that  in  the  unforti         oaM  of  Lorf] 
Straffi)rd,  brought  about  by  the  most  ardent ;  iendi  of  < 
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liberty*  Therefore  it  is  no  accusation  to  say»  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  Courts  of  Justice— -a  natural  tendency 
in  lawyerso-i-A  natural  tendency  out  of  Courts  of  Justice,  to 
ttdendy  by  construction,  the  Law  of  Treason,  because  it  is 
always  felt  in  every  particular  case,  that,  whether  it  be  pre- 
oiady  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  or  no,  that  case,  which 
is  the  oaie  in  hand,  is  one  which  endangers  the  State  inore 
or  le8»-— which  aims  at  the  Constitution  of  the  State  more 
or  leuh— and  does,  in  so  far,  come  within  that,  which  is  the 
common-sense  notion  of  High  Treason. 

Now^  Gentlemen,  Lord  Hale,  who  lived  in  very  trouble- 
flome  times«-^Lord  Hale^  who  was  an  ardent  friend  of  mo- 
narchyo*— who  had  witnessed  its  subversion — and  had  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  Charles  the  First-^who,  under  Oliver 
Cromwell,  refused  to  accept  the  judicial  office^  which  his 
great  learning,  and  great  capacity,  and  great  character, 
rendered  that  usurper  particularly  desirous  that  he  should 
fil^Lord  Hale^  who  had  the  courage^  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  refuse  to  execute  criminal  justice,  because^  he 
iftid^  he  would  do  nothing  which  would  infer  his  approba- 
tion of  that  government,  and  who,  from  a  religious  scruple, 
thought  that  government,  not  being,  as  he  conceived,  a  law- 
fiil  government,  could  not  authorize  him  to  execute  crimi- 
nal justice*— who  was  placed  upon  the  bench  after  the  Re- 
•toratioD  of  monarchy— Lord  Hale  is  the  author,  of  any 
writer  who  writes  of  the  Law  of  Treason,  next  to  my  Lord 
Coke — that  treats  the  Law  of  Treason  with  the  greatest 
acmples— that  sets  forth,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  incon- 
venience and  danger  of  stretching  the  construetion  of  this 
sCatnte  in  the  least  degree  beyond  the  mere  and  obvious 

fetter  of  it* 

Now,  Gentlemen,  he  tells  you  what  those  interpretaticms 
and  arbitrary  constructions  were,  which  had  brought  in  the 
great  inconveniency  and  uncertainty  of  which  he  speakf. 
He  says,  ^^  Before  that  statute,  accroachvng  of  royal  jxymevy 
was  a  usual  eharge  of  High  Treason/'  Accrotmhtng  is  tak^li 
firom  the  old  French  word  accroache^  which  is  to  hoaic  in: 
smd  it  describes  a  booking  towards,  and  acq^bjng  to  Oiir- 
■dves  that,  whidi  bdongs  to  anoUier.   ^<  Accroadiiog  9f 
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royal  power^  was  a  usual  charge  of  High  Treaidii  ancient- 
ly^ though  a  very  uncertain  charge,  that  no  man  oonid  vd 
tell  what  it  was,  nor  what  defence  to  make  to  it."  So  thM 
the  charging  as  High  Treason,  that  a  man  had  drawn  to 
himself,  or  usurped  the  royal  authority,  was,  in  my  Loid 
Hale's  opinion,  one  of  the  causes  why  the  statute  of  Edwud 
Til.  was  passed,  in  order  to  remedy  such  lax  intexpretatka 
of  the  law. 

Then  he  mentions  several  instances,  in  which  this  laWyio 
interpreted^  had  been  put  in  force;  and  he  says,  '<  By theie 
and  the  like  instances,  that  might  be  given,  it  appears!  hoir 
uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime  of  Treason  wai:  bdhn 
the  statute  of  25th  Edward  III.^  whereby  it  came  t6>pHi 
that  almost  every  offence" — Now,  I  beg  your  attention  to 
these  words — ^^  that  almost  every  offence  thai  was^  or  uem* 
ed  to  be,  a  breach  of  the  Jdith  and  aUegiance  due  to  Ar 
Kinff,  was  by  construction^  and  consequence,  and  inteffii^ 
tation,  raised  into  the  offence  of  High  Treason."    So  thilf 
according  to  Lord  Hale,  the  greatest  possible  inconvenienee 
arises  from  ^^  construing  an  ofience,  which  is,  or  leemi  foihit 
a  breach  of  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the.King^intathe 
offence  of  High  Treason.'^    ^^  And  we  need  no  greater  ia- 
stance,"  he  proceeds,  ^^  of  this  multiplication  of  constmctifB 
Treaons,  than  the  troublesome  reign  of  Kign  Richard  JU 
which,  though  it  were  after  the  limitation  of  Treasons  by  die 
statute  of  S5th  Edward  III.,  yet  things  were  so  carried  hj 
factions  and  parties  in  this  King's  reign,  that  this  statute 
was  little  observed ;  but,  as  this  or  the  other  party  prefipl- 
ed,  so  the  crimes  of  High  Treason  were,  in  anuavmt^vh 
bitrarily  imposed  and  adjudged,  to  the  disadvantage  <rf'tlMt 
party  that  was  intended  to  be  suppressed ;  so  that,  defaebt 
that  King's  reign  gives  us  as  various  instances  of  these  s^ 
bitrary  determinations  of  Treasons,  and  the  great  inconve* 
niences  that  arose,  as  if  indeed  the  statute  of  S5th  Edwsid 
III.  had  not  been  made  or  in  force.^  Then  he  says,  **  Thit 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  10th  of  Richard  the  Secxind,theie 
was  a  large  Commission  granted  by  the  King^  upon  the  b^ 
portunity  of  certain  great  Lords,  and  of  the  Commons  in 
Parliament,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy  and  othsnb 
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for  the  reformation  of  many  things,  isupposcd  to  be  amiss  in 
the  goyemmentywhich  Commission  was  thought  to  beprejib- 
dicial  to  the  King's  prerogative.  After  this,  namely,  on 
the  £5th  of  August,  fid  Richard  IL,  the  King  called  to- 
gether the  two  Chief- Justices^  and  divers  other  of  the  Judges, 
and  propounded  divers  questions,  touching  the  proceedings 
in  that  Parliament,  and  the  obtaining  of  that  Commission ; 
to  which  questions  the  Judges  gave  many  liberal  ianswers ; 
«nd^  among  the  rest,  <<  Qualem  poenam  merentur,  qui  com- 
pulerunt,  sive  arctarunt  regem,  ad  consentiendum  confec- 
tioni  dictorum  statuti,  ordinationis^  et  commissionis  ?  Ad 
qu^m  questionem  unanimiter  responderunt,  quod  sicut  ut 
proditores  merito  puniendi.  Item,  qualiter  sunt  illi  puni^ii* 
djyqui  impediverunt  regem,  quo  minus  poterat  exercere  quee 
ad  regalia,  et  prserogativam  suam  pertinuerunt ;  unanimiter 
etiam  responderunt,  quod  sicut  ut  proditores  etiam  puni- 
endi; (What  punishment  they  deserved  who  compelled  or 
forced  the  King  to  consent  to  the  making  the  said  statute^ 
ordination,  and  commission  i  To  which  question  they  unani- 
mously answered,  that  they  were  deservedly  to  be  punished 
as  traitors.  Again,  how  are  they  to  be  punished,  who  pre- 
vented  the  King  from  exercising  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  royal  authority,  and  to  his  prerogative?  To  which 
also  they  unanimously  answered,  that  they  also  were  to  be 
punished  as  traitors.)  With  divers  other  questions  and  an- 
swers to  the  like  purpose.^  Upon  this  Lord  Hale  says,*'  This 
GLtravagant,  as  well  as  extrajudicial  declaration  of  Treason, 
by  these  Judges,  gave  presently  an  universal  offence  to  the 
kingdom,  for  presently  it  bred  a  great  insecurity  to. all  per- 
sons ;  and  the  next  Parliament,  Crastino  Purificationis^  2d 
Richard  II.  there  were  divers  appeals  of  Treasons,  by  cer- 
tain LfOrds  Appellors,  wherein  many  were  convicted  of  High 
Treason^  under  general  words  of  accroaching  royal  power y 
9uboerting  the  realms  &c. ;  and  among  the  rest,  those  very 
Judges,  that  had  thus  liberally  and  arbitrarily  expounded 
Treason,  in  answer  to  the  King's  questions,  were^  for  that 
very  caus^  adjudged  guilty  of  High  Treason ;  and  had  jud^ 
ment  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  though  the  exe- 
cution was  spared,  except  that  of  the  Chie& Justice^  who  wtfi 
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executed  according  to  his  sentence;  and  they  having  led  the 
way  by  an  arbitrary  construction  of  Treason  not  within  tb 
statute,  they  fell  under  the  same  &te^  by  the  like  atfaitmy 
construction  of  the  crime  of  Treason.  Those  weie  Ae 
unhappy  effects,'^  says  this  great  man,  **  of  the  breeUngcf 
this  great  boundary  of  Treason,  and  letting  in  ctamgUm^ 
five  Treasons,  whicb^  by  various  vicissitudes  and  ravol^ 
tions^  mischieved  all  parties,  first  or  last,  and  left  a  great  aiH 
quietness  and  unsettledness  in  the  minds  of  people^  and  wn 
one  of  the  occasions  of  the  unhappiness  of  that  King." 

Now,  it  does  happen  by  a  singular  coincidence  a  oooh 
cidence  that  I  am  sure  will  not  take  place  in  that  matter  to 
which  I  have  been  now  referring — ^it  does  happen,  by  asii* 
gular  coincidence,  that  the  state  of  the  country,  in  Ridurd 
the  Second^s  time,  was  not  very  far  irom  the  state  in  which 
this  county  is  described  as  having  lately  been.  The  insmm^ 
tions  of  the  common  people,  which  at  that  time  prevaikd 
not  only  in  England,  but  pretty  generally  in  Europe^  wm 
of  a  nature  at  least  as  formidable  as  this  most  JbrmiitA 
combination,  of  which  we  have  been  doomed  to  hear  so  fluvh 
this  day.  If  you  refer  to  one  of  onr  most  philosophicil  h» 
torians,  whom  I  would  rather  quote  as  a  philosc^er  thfli 
an  historian,  Mr  Hume,  you  will  find  a  singular  aooonit 
given,  which,  mutatis  mutandis^  would  be  very  well  qipM 
in  a  great  many  respects^  to  the  commotions  we  have  fakst 
present.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  author  agreeing  widi 
all  other  persons  of  great  capacity,  who  have  written  opflB 
subjects  of  this  kind,  and  have  contemplated  similar  siw- 
tions  in  any  country,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  olgecfc  d 
the  persons  concerned— -whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  Ae 
immediate  mischief,— of  all  the  evils  attending  hnman  ss* 
ciety,  an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  when  not  raised  aal 
supported  by  persons  of  higher  quality,  is  the  lenA  to  be 
dreaded.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  reign  to  which  he  si* 
ludes.  Those  unfortunate  insurrections  were  pnt  down,Ml 
there  was  an  end  of  them.  He  says,  <<  Soon  after^  the  at- 
bility  and  gentry  hearing  of  the  King's  dangery  in  wtiA 
they  were  all  involved,"*-he  alludes  to  the  rising  of  1]^f 
Vaughan,  and  Str^nge^  and  the  rest^  who  were 
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in  great  numbers ;  for  they  amounted  to  100,000  on  Black* 
lieathy  close  by  the  King's  palace ;  he  says,  <<  Soon  after,  the 
nobility  and  gentry  hearing  of  the  Eing'^s  danger,  in  which 
£bey  were  all  involved,  flocked  to  London  with  their  adhe* 
TCDts  and  retainers,  and  Richard  took  the  field  at  the  head 
of  an  army  40,000  strong.  It  then  behoved  all  the  rebels 
to  submit.  The  charters  of  enfranchisement  and  pardon 
were  revoked  by  Parliament ;  the  low  people  were  reduced 
to  the  same  slavish  condition  as  before ;  and  several  of  the 
ringleaders  were  severely  punished  for  the  late  disorders ; — 
■ome  were  even  executed  without  process  or  form  of  law. 
It  was  pretended  that  the  intentions  of  the  mutineers  had 
been  to  seize  the  King's  person-— to  carry  him  through 
.  !E^gland  at  their  head — to  murder  all  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  lawyers,  and  even  all  the  bishops  and  priests,  except 
the  mendicant  friars— to  dispatch  afterwards  the  King  him- 
aelf ;— «nd  having  thus  reduced  all  to  a  level,  to  order  the 
Idngdom  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  not  impossible  but  many 
of  tbeniy  in  the  delirium  of  their  first  success,  might  have 
formed  such  projects ;  but  of  all  the  evils  incident  to  human 
society,  the  insurrections  of  the  people,  when  not  raised 
and  supported  by  persons  of  higher  quality,  are  the  least  to 
be  dreaded.^ 

Gentlemen^  there  is,  I  believe,  nothing  more  true—there 
is  nothing  more  fortunate.  Whatever  may  be  the  local  mis* 
diiefywluch  such  insurrections  create,-*4nd  no  man,whether 
he  resides  in  the  midst  of  the  scene,  or  at  a  distance,  can  look 
iqx>n  these  local  mischiefs  without  feelings  of  great  appre* 
hension,  of  great  terror  and  alarm,-— whatever  these  may  be, 
it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  attempts  of  this  kind  can  shake  the 
government  of  a  great  country.  They  never  do  succeed  to 
any  other  purpose-— and  those  unfortunate  people,  who  are  be- 
trayed  into  lending  themselves  to  plans  and  plots  of  this  kind, 
ought  to  know  they  never  do  succeed  to  any  other  purpose^ 
but  in  badtimes  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  government  that 
may  intend  to  oppress  thero,  and  to  bring  ruin  and  misery 
on  themselves,  utterly  to  destroy  all  their  hopes,  and,  instead 
of  adding  to  their  comforts,  to  dqirive  them  of  those  little 
acmferts  they  may  possess  even  under  extreme  pressure*  As 
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to  their  accomplishing  their  schemes,  it  is  iu  imposribis 
as  if  one  man  by  himself  "were  to  attempt  it  They  may  111^ 
duce  many  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man  to  desert  Hat 
defence  of  those  liberties,  and  of  that  constitatioiif  wlii<i 
otherwise  he  would  be  disposed  to  protectp-'-tbey  may  i^ 
duce  such  men  to  lend  themselves,  as  matter  of  neoessitf 
perhaps,  (mistaken  necessity  at  the  moment,)  to  more  active 
and  stronger  measures^  than  they  could  be  brought  to  001^ 
sent  to  under  other  circumstances;  but  they  never  can,  till 
the  state  of  human  society  is  entirely  altered,  effect  the  aOght* 
est  and  the  most  trivial  of  the  reformations  which  they  con* 
template.  Those  reformations  must  be  effected  othenrise.1 
for,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  the  producing  any  benefit 
cial  result,  that  every  member  of  this  great  society  should 
feel,  that  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  society  of  which  he 
has  reason  to  be  afraid.  The  higher  orders  are  no  moR 
e:&empt  from  terror  than  the  lower;  and  when,  by  any  of 
these  outrages  of  the  lower  orders,  the  higher  are  put  in 
terror,  every  other  consideration  gives  way,  in  men  of  tbe 
purest  principles,  and  in  other  instances  not  destitute  of 
courage,  to  the  apprehension  of  present  danger;  and,  if  then 
should  be  a  government  desirous  to  take  advantage  of  tfaflH 
circumstances,  they  have  ample  opportunity  to  adopt  aii^ 
checks  or  controls  they  please,  arising  out  of  the  memi 
used  by  those  whose  object  is  very  different  • 

I  have  been  betrayed  into  this.  It  is  impossible  to  diH 
cuss  this  subject  without  one's  attention  being  called  to  tlie 
extreme  folly,  as  well  as  the  extreme  wickedness,  of  theit^ 
tempts  to  persuade  the  lower  orders  of  the  people^  to-  it 
feet,  by  means  wholly  inadequate  to  the  end,  reformat]oii% 
which,  even  if  they  were  the  best  in  the  world,  could  not  be 
effected  by  those  means,  while  the  success  of  such  mflSV 
would  be  attended  with  almost  every  evil  incident  to  In-' 
man  society. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  turn  our  attentioii 
the  other  way.  If  this  is  what  we  must  say— not  what  «• 
must  hold  out-— but  what,  in  our  consciences, we  must  say  to 
those  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  whom  the  pr ussnfP  rf 
particular  circumstances,  to  which,  in  a  state  hke:  that  d^ 
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this  country,  every  rank  of  society,  more  or  less,  is  at  par^* 
ticular  times  exposed — if  we  say  this  to  those  who,  under 
the  pressure  of  those  circumstances,  may  at  particular  titnes 
be  induced  to  forget  the  duties^  which  they  owe  to  the 
sodety  which  protects  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  us 
be  betrayed  into  the  belief,  that  for  the  repression  of  this, 
or  any  other  danger  which  may  threaten  the  country,  there 
is  anything  to  which  we  can  have  recourse,  but  the  purity 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  sacredness  of  our  laws, 
the  acting  consistently  upon  the  principle  of  those  liberal, 
and  wise,  and  free  institutions,  which  we  have  derived  from 
our  ancestors — the  preserving  of  our  liberty,  as  we  would 
preserve  the  good  order  of  our  society,  and  the  never  being 
betrayed  even  out  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  but  still  more  in 
a  Court  of  Justice,  for  one  moment  to  take  a  single  step  bet 
yond  the  law ;  knowing  that  for  many  centuries  the  Consti? 
tution  of  this  country,  and  the  government  of  it,'bave:been 
supported  by  those  liberal  and  free  institutions,  .by  that  sa- 
cred attachment  to  the  strict  administration  of  justice,which 
have  distinguished  our  ancestors,  which  I  hope  we  shall  al- 
ways give  an  example  of,  and  which^  I  trust  in  God,  will 
distinguish  our  posterity. 

Gentlemen,  pursuing  this  subject,  you  will  see  from  the 
book  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  how,  in  a  few  words, 
Liord  Hale,  upon  this  great  doctrine  of  Treason^  sums  up 
what  he  has  stated  before.     "  Now/*  says  he,  **  although 
the  crime  of  High  Treason  is  the  greatest  crime  against 
faith,  duty,  and  human  society,  and  brings  with  it  the  great- 
est and  most  fatal  dangers  to  the  government,  peace,  and 
happiness  of  a  kingdom,  or  state,  and,  therefore,  is  deserved^ 
ly  branded  with  the  highest  ignominy,  and  subjected  to  the 
greatest  penalties  the  law  can  inflict ;  yet,  by  these  instances^ 
and  more  of  this  kind  that  might  be  given,  it  appearsf  how 
Necessary  it  was^  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  and  settled 
boundary  for  this  great  crime  of  Treason^  and  of  what  great 
importance  the  statute  of  ^5th  Edward  III.  was  in  order  to 
that ;  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  depart  from  the  letter  of 
that  statute,  and  to  multiply  and  enhance  crimjes.into  Trea- 
son, by  ambiguous  and  general  words ;  as,  accroaching  of 
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royal  power,  subverting  qfjiindamental  lawSf  mid  the  like; 
mnd  how  dangerous  it  is^  by  construction  and  analogyi  to 
make  Treasons,  where  the  letter  of  the  law  has  not  done  it; 
for  such  a  method  admits  of  no  limits  or  bounds,  bat  ran 
as  far  as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  the  odiai» 
ness  and  detestation  of  persons  accused,  will  carry  men.* 

Gentlemen,  as  to  the  opinion  given  by  those  Jndgesy  TVa* 
silian  and  the  rest,  whom  I  have  mentioned-«*yoo  will  ok 
serve,  the  question  asked  of  them  was,  how  was  a  man  to  bf 
punished,  who  compelled  or  constrained  the  King  to  do  an 
act  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative?  Now,  according  tot 
great  deal  that  we  have  heard,  this  must  be  an  act  of  Tnti 
son ;  to  compel  and  constrain  the  King  to  do  on  act,  appeariy 
upon  the  construction  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  pot 
upon  the  very  word  <<  compelled,"  in  the  last  count  of  the 
indictment  which  you  are  to  try,  to  be  an  overt  act  of 
Treason.  To  prevent  the  King  in  the  exercise  of  his  rojsl 
prerogative,  on  the  other  hand^  in  its  general  tenn%  wopld 
strike  an  ordinary  man  as  also  an  overt  act  of  Treason.  It 
is  certainly  rebellion  against  the  royal  authority;  it  isiob 
posing  a  force  and  restraint  upon  the  King.  And  yet  those 
Judges^  for  holding  that  those  words  were  sufficient  to  ds^ 
scribe  an  act  of  Treason,  sufiered  in  their  own  day;  mder 
an  equally  lax  interpretation,  by  the  way.    Bnt  di^  Jisvi 
suffered  ever  since,  in  the  judgment  and  estimation  of  si 
posterity.     And  my  Lord  Coke,  in  his  strong  laiigiy||% 
says,  <^  By  this  which  hath  been  said,  it  maniftstly  Vf* 
peareth  what  damnable  and  damned  opinions  those  Mt 
concerning  High  Treason,  of  Tresilian,  Chief  Justioe  of  tht 
King's  Bench  '^  and  so  on.    My  Lord  Hale  speaks  to  tht 
same  purpose — and  why  ?  On  this  ground-<-4iot  that  theft 
is  no  compulsion — ^not  that  there  is  no  constraint  irapottd 
on  the  King,  which  amounts  to  High  Treascm,  bnt  Ait 
there  are  many  species  of  compulsion  and  restraint  en  At 
King,  which  do  not  amount  to  High  Treason,     And  npf 
this  subject  we  have  the  authority  of  Parliament  itself;  A' 
by  the  11th  Richard  II.  and  the  1st  of  Heniy  IV.  al  Ab 
was  done  away;  and  there  it  is  expressly  d(       sdy  fiat  At 
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law  diall  be  brought  back  to  tlie  statute  of  Edward  Ill.y 
upon  which  statute  it  remains  to  this  day. 

N0W5  Gentlemen,  if  there  were  an  overt  act  set  forth  as 
ItD  indictment,  which  should  state,  under  the  count  of  ima« 
gining  and  compassing  the  King's  death,  that  a  person  had 
compelled  the  King  to  alter  his  measures  or  counsels,  if 
the  opinion  of  Tresilian  and  the  rest  were  true,  it  must 
be  a  good  overt  act  to  prove  such  a  case;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  to  compel  the  King  to  alter  his  measures  or  counsels, 
>ii  an  overt  act  of  any  Treason,  under  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third— -why  then  Tresilian  and  the  rest  of  them  were 
right ;  because  it  is  a  mere  distinction,  without  a  difference, 
to  say,  that,  though  of  itself  it  would  not  be  a  good  county 
yet,  if  you  state  the  count  as  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  King,  and  state  this  as  the  overt  act  under  it, 
this  overt  act  is  sufficient  to  infer  the  guilt  of  compassing 
and  imagining.  Then  it  would  be  a  mere  joke  to  say  the 
opinion  given  by  Tresilian  and  the  rest,  was  not  good  law. 

Now,  Gentlemen^  in  like  manner,  if  an  overt  act,  stating 
that  a  person  had  conspired  to  subvert  the  Constitution, 
were  a  good  overt  act  to  prove  the  Treason  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  as  a  conclusion  of 
law;  then  all  that  my  Lord  Hale  says,  with  regard  to  the 
impropriety  of  charging  such  acts,  as  subverting  funda- 
mental laws,  and  the  rest,  as  High  Treason — all  that  he  says 
of  that  impropriety,  would  be  absurd.  The  conspiring  to 
subvert  Jiindamental  laws^  is  the  same  thing  with  conspi- 
ring to  subvert  the  Constitution ;  for  no  man  can  make  a 
difference  between  the  fundamental  laws  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  it  be  held  that  this  is  a  good  overt  act^  inferring,  as 
a  conclusion  of  law,  the  guilt  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  King's  death  under  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third, 
then  Lord  Hale  has  all  this  while  been  doing  nothing  more 
than  writing  nonsense.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  this 
is  capable  of  illustration  or  enforcement  by  argument ;  for 
Lord  Hale  says  distinctly,  and  every  lawyer  has  said,  down 
to  the  present  hour,  that  to  indict  a  person  of  siibmrting 
fundamental  laws,  is  not  a  good  accusation  of  Treason,  un- 
der the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.    Bat  then  we  have 
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an  indictment,  which  charges  compassing  and  imaghung  the 
death  of  the  King,  and  it  charges  as  an  overt  act,  the  com- 
spifinff  to  subvert  the  Constittdian ;  hoping  by  the  word 
Constitution  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  woTdsJundammtd 
lawSf  and  it  is  said  this  will  make  a  good  count.  These  two 
propositions  cannot  exist  together.  Lord  Hale  is  wrong; 
Lord  Strafford  was  properly  impeached ;  Lord  StrafSud 
was  properly  attainted  ;  for  it  is  exactly  the  crime  for  whidi 
he  was  impeached  and  attainted ;  and  yet  we  have  the  actof 
Parliament  stating  that  this  was  an  unlawful  proceeding}  lo 
that  we  have  the  judgment  of  Parliament  upon  the  qiiestioDy 
stating  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord  SttaSoftif 
which  were  these :  ^<  That  he  hath  traitorously  endeavour- 
ed to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  g&vemment  of  Ae 
realms  of  England  and  Ireland;  and  instead  thereoi^  to  in- 
troduce an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government  againit 
law,  which  he  hath  declared  by  traitorous  words^  conniebb 
and  ^ctions,  and  by  giving  his  Majesty  advice,  by  fonie  of 
arms,'  to  compel  his  loyal  subjects  to  submit  thereunto.*— 
Nowj'.  upon  that  he  was  impeached  before  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  even  in  those  turbulent  times,  though  the  Home 
of  Lords  were  ultimately  compelled  to  assent  to  the  Bill  of 
Attainder^  the  Commons  could  not  prevail  on  the  Home 
of  Lords,  upon  their  impeachment,  to  convict  Lord  Strat 
ford.  The  House  of  Lords,  upon  an  argument  in  point  of 
law,  which,  if  I  were  now  to  argue  on  this  branch  of  the 
statute,  I  should  use  for  an  argument  of  my  own— ^ 
House  of  Lords  declined  proceeding  in  that  impeachment; 
and  that  Parliament,  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
times,  passed  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  Lord  Straffordf 
to  which  the  House  of  Lords  was  compelled,  and  the  un- 
fortunate King  was  compelled,  afterwards,  to  give  their  aik 
sent.  Upon  the  Restoration,  there  was  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  reversing  it ;  and  it  states,  that  *^  Whereas  Tho- 
mas, late  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  impeached  of  High  Trea- 
son, upon  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  thefumda* 
mental  lawsy  and  called  to  a  publick  trial,^  and  so  on  ;**  in- 
somuch, that  the  turbulent  party  then  seeing  no  hopes  to 
effect  their  unjust  designs  by  any  ordinary  way  and  method 


of  proceedings,  did  at  last  resolre  to  attempt  the  destrUc^ 
tion  and  attainder  of  the  said  Earl  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
menty^  and  so  on  ;  and  then  this  act  of  attainder  is  rever- 
sed in  Parliament^  the  act  setting  forth  in  terms  that  the 
attempt  to  convict  him  of  Treason,  on  an  accusation  that 
he  intended  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  had  been  an 
illegal  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  proceeded  against 

him. 

Now  then,  Gentlemen,  having  stated  so  much,  perhaps 

at.  greater  length  than  I  might  have  stated  it,  if  I  had  had 
more  time  to  compress  my  argument,  I  will  now  beg  your 
attention  to  the  case,  as  it  regards  the  overt  acts,  which  may 
be  given  in  evidence  in  support  of  this  compassing  and  ima* 
gining  of  the  death  of  the  King.  In  the  Act  of  Parliament 
itself,  which  you  have  heard  read,  it  is  stated,  that  a  per- 
son must  be  proveably  attainted  of  open  deed,  by  persons  of 
his  condition ;  so  that  the  overt  act,  as  I  have  already  sta- 
ted to  you,  is  a  proof  of  the  treasonable  intention  which 
constitutes  the  crime ;  and  this  overt  act  itself  again,  must 
be  proved,  not  by  construction  and  inference,  but  must  be 
proved  to  you  in  a  manner  that  shall  command  the  convic- 
tion of  your  minds. 

That  an  overt  act  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proof 
of  tlie  Treason  which  you  are  to  find,  I  think  is  sufficiently 
estabh'shed  by  all  the  authorities.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  es- 
tablished from  the  very  words  of  the  statute ;  but  it  has  been 
laid  down  so  to  be  by  almost  all  the  authorities  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  Lord  Hale,  to  whom  I  have  had  occasion- 
before  so  largely  to  refer,  uniformly  states  it  as  an  overt  act 
io  prove  the  compassing  the  King^s  death,  and  so  on— He 
says,  that  '^  the  compassing  the  King's  death  is  High  Trea* 
son,  though  it  be  not  effected ;  but  because  the  compassing 
is  only  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  cannot  of  itself  be  tried  with- 
out some  overt  act  to  evidence  it,  such  an  overt  act  is  re- 
quisite to  make  such  compassing  or  imagination  High 
Treason ;"  and  all  the  way  through  he  states,  that  the  overt 
act  is  to  be  considered  as  the  evidence  of  the  TrecLson ;  the 
evidence^  therefore,  of  which  you^  Gentlemen^  are  tojwige. 

And  I  find  this  is  most  distinctly  laid  down^  in  a  case,  in 
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which  it  could  not  have  been  the  with  of  the  Goart,-  tnm 
what  preceded  it,  to  lay  down  the  law  at  alt  too  Iooid|i  ia  fir 
vour  of  the  prisoner ;  nor  could  the  Judge  who  tried  the  one 
be  suspected  of  so  doing ;  I  mean  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Bnml 
*— a  trial  in  which  every  principle  of  law»  and  every  prinoq^ 
of  justice^were  manifestly  violated ;  yet  the  Judge  (ChiflEJVi 
tice  Saunders)  lays  down  the  law  to  the  Jury,  in  raQMBilf 
up  the  evidence  to  them,  and  in  stating  their  proTUios^  {| 
the  following  words  :  **  Whetheri  upon  this  whole  mattori 
f/ou  do  believe  my  Lord  Ruasel  had  amy  design  upom  Af 
King's  life,  to  destroy  the  King^  or  to  take  amay  his  fij^;  fir 
that  is  the  material  part  here.  It  is  used  and  given  you  (hy 
the  King's  counsel)  a>s  an  evidence  of  this,  that  he  did  oa^ 
spire  to  raise  an  insurrection,  and  to  cause  a  rising  of  As 
people^  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  rebellion  within  the  natioa, 
and  to  surprise  the  King's  guards,  which,  say  they,  can  have 
no  other  end  but  to  seize  and  destroy  the  King;  andUa 
great  evidence,  (if  my  Lord  Bussel  did  design  to  aeiiB  Ae 
King's  guards^  and  make  an  insurrection  in  the  kingdoBi) 
of  a  design  to  surprise  the  King's  person.  It  must  be  left  U 
f/ou  upon  the  whole  maiter;  you  have  not  evidence  in  Ail 
case  as  there  was  in  the  other  matter,  that  was  tried  m  Ae* 
morning,  or  yesterday,  against  the  conspirators  to  kill  Ae 
King  at  the  Rye.  There  was  a  direct  evidence  qfaamnM is 
kiU  the  King ;  that  is  jiot  given  you  in  this  case ;  tbb  isw 
act  of  contriving  rebellion,  and  an  insurrection  within  Ae 
kingdom,  and  to  seize  bis  guards,  which  is  urged  as  Hwwi 
dence,  and  surely  is  in  itself  a/n  evidence,  to  seize  anddeshu/ 
the  King.  Upon  this  whole  matter,  this  is  usvt  to  Tflf  c 
If  you  believe  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  have  canspireiii 
death  of  the  Kingj  and  in  order  to  that,  to  have  kadiims 
consults  that  these  witnesses  speak  of,  then  you  mnit£ii 
him  Guilty  of  this  Treason  that  is  laid  to  his  chai]ge.*  - 

My  Lord  Russel  was  accused,  as  you  see^  of  an  eodeavBtf 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  kingdom ;  that  he  mada^  M  it 
were,  a  rebellion  within  the  nation,  to  surprise  the  Kiii|fi 
guards;  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saundera  bys  il  dcMiB 
as  his  opinion,  and  certainly  it  would  be  the  cqiinioD  of  cMf 
reasonable  man,  that  a  rebellion  which  was  to  be  attoMbd 
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srilh  the  wr  e  of  the  Kiog'«  ^parde^  coukl  be  attompted 
mUh  DO  oda  intent,  than  to  surprise  and  seiee  die  King. 
The  Chief  Justice  states,  Whether  he  did  entertain  this  de- 
sign to  surprise  the  King's  guards,  imd  whether  he  did  cpu^ 
ptfis  and  imagine  the  King's  death,  waa  left  to  them  on  the 
whole  Jttaiten 

fieotlemen,  I  would  state  to  you,  on  authority  which 
4Ciiainot  be  shaken,  in  the  very  words  in  which  Lord  Chief 
Jitfdoe  Saunders  concludes,  in  the  case  of  this  unfortunate 
man  at  the  bar--^<<  If  you  believe  that  he  conspired  the  death 
<£  ihe  King9  and,  in  order  to  that,  had  those  consults  that 
the  witnesses  speak  of^^  and,  I  should  add,  ioo^  performed 
duMe  acts  which  the  witnesses  speak  of,  you  must  find  him 
fS^ky  of  (he  charge ;  if  not,  be  it  a  conspiracy  of  what  na- 
Iuf8  yon  pteaoc  ■  be  it  a  contemplation  to  raise  waiv— be  it 
what  you  like,  you  must  pronounce  him  not  guilty  under 
Ihia  count.  Upon  this  authority,  I  say,  it  is  a  case  for 
your  oonsideratioru  What  you  are  to  be  convinced  of  is, 
that  this  unhappy  man  conspired  the  death  of  King  Geoi^ 
the  Fourth 

G^ittemen,  I  should  fatigue  you,  as  I  am  afraid  I  am 
Uiaiy  to  do  at  any  rate,  if  I  were  to  go  more  at  large  into 
thia  aubject.  What  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  is  this.  Pay 
every  iittention  to  everything  that  is  said  to  you,  not  from 
■My  without  those  grants  of  allowance  which  you  must  i^ 
^ays  make  for  one,  who  is  in  duty  bound  to  plead  the  cause 
of  another— iHit  pay  every  attention  to  the  case^  and  to  what 
is  hod  down  to  you  from  any  other  quarter  *,  but  remember 
jFou  are  bound  to  judge  this  man,  as  in  your  consciences  you 
•hell  be  oonvinoed  he  did,  or  did  not,  conspire  the  natural 
death  of  his  most  Sacred  Majesty. 

Lord  Chirf  Baron  Shepherd.-^Ho  I  understand  you  are 
eootending  that  he  must  compass  the  actual  and  natural 
4egth  of  the  King  ? 

i/br  {7ra7i^.<— Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  my  condusion. 

Lord  Chirf  Baron  Shepherd. — If  he  intended  to  dethrone 
kuBy  without  killing  him,  that  would  be  Treason* 

Mr  fiFrem^ir-^Certainlyy  my  Lord^  because  he  must  put 
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fais  life  in  danger.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  extremdy  gladi 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  Lord,  and  shall  always  fed 
very  much  obliged  to  him,  for  turning  my  attentioDi  which 
he  most  kindly  does,  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  over  state- 
ment of  my  argument.  J  am  very  certain,  that  I  have  not 
pressed  my  argument  one  iota  further  than  the  whole  au- 
thorities bear  me  out ;  and,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
than  his  Lordship  will  concur  in  ;  because  I  state  this  to 
you  as  the  distinct  law  here  laid  down — I  state  it  to  yoo, 
and  can  state  it  from  every  book  upon  the  subject^  as  distinct 
law,— -and  common  sense  says  so, — that  the  (yoert  act  cfam/ 
Treason  is  given  in  evidence  of  the  Treason  ;  that  the  orert 
act  itself  is  nothing,  unless  it  proves  the  Treasotf^  whidi  it 
is  said  to  prove ;  and  the  moment  I  say  that  it  is  to  prm 
anything,  I  have  said  that  the  j^o^nce  is  wkh  ihe  Jurg  to 
say  whether  it  does  so  pr&ve  it. 

Now,  this  Chief  Justice  here  says,  that,  if  my  Lord  Bo^ 
sel  did  conspire  to  levy  this  war  and  insurrection  against  die 
person  of  the  King,  that  conspiring  to  surprise  the  gnardib 
that  was  a  strong  evidence  of  his  intention  to  compass  bii 
death.  If  I  can  give  evidence  that  a  man  has  consnhed  snd 
contrived  to  depose  the  King,  I  say  again,  it  is  a  strong  evt 
dence  of  an  intention  to  compass  his  death ;  because  we  d 
know  that  it  is  impossible — that  we  cannot  contemplate  s 
case — that  a  man  can  suppose  that  he  is  to  depose  the'Kii^ 
find  not  to  put  his  person  and  life  into  hazard. 

Now,  in  the  case  which  I  read  to  you  in  the  early  pirtcf 
my  address  from  my  Lord  Coke,  with  regard  to  nundsi^ 
whether  the  intention  was  sufficient,  and  only  an  overt  aot 
was  necessary  to  prove  the  intention,  a  man  might  tsvB 
said,  when  he  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  failed  in  doing  ft 
effectually,  he  had  no  intention  to  put  that  man  to  destk 
It  would  be  a  question  for  the  Jury,  whether  he  intcadri 
to  put  the  man  to  death ;  but  it  would  be  a  question^wUek 
would  not  require  two  minutes'  consideration,  beeaeseno 
man  could  state  this^  and  expect  to  be  believed.  If  tki* 
was  an  attempt  to  depose  the  King,  a  man  could  nsl  ke 
heard  to  say— he  must  be  insane  if  he  could  soppoi^  tV 
person  would  believe,  he  could  depose  him,  and  not  |Ntf  h* 
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life  in  danger ;  and,  if  he  puts  the  natural  life  of  the  King; 
in  danger,  he  is  not  to  be  heard  to  say,  that  he  has  not  r^n- 
dered  it  certain  that  the  King  cannot  escape  that  danger. 
So  that,  Gentlemen,  really  the  question  whether  certain 
overt  acts  are  to  constitute  the  Treason,  and  from  them  is 
to  follow  the  conclusion  of  law,  that  the  Treason  has  been 
i^mmitted  in  the  mind;*  or,  whether  it  is  a  case  from  which 
the  Jory  are  to  infer  that,  as  they  must  in  most  of  the  cases,  I 
believe  I. may  say  in  all  the  cases,  that  are  put  in  the  books, 
is  a  question,  and  little  more  than  a  question,  qfprinciplem 
Bat  it  i9  a  question  of  principle,  and,  as  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple^ it  is  of  importance ;  because,  if  it  should  ever  be  laid 
lown,  as  matter  of  law,  by  any  ^dicial  authority,  that  an 
tet^  which,  to  this  hour,  had  never  been  considered  as  com- 
passing the  King's  death, was  a  compassing  the  King's  death, 
tnd  if  it  was  not  true,  that  an  overt  act  is  mere  evidence  of 
I  cx>n}passing,  in  that  case  the  Jury  would  be  bound  to  conr 
rict.  If  you  could  imagine  a  case  of  that  sort,  and  such  were 
ke  law,  I  say,  without  danger,  I  think,  of  being  contradict- 
ed by  any  authority,  that,  if  such  a  case  were  to  happen, 
he  Jury  would  be  bound  to  convict.  But,  I  say,  that  the  Jury 
tre  bound  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  probe  their 
iwn  minds,  to  determine  whether  the  overt  act  charged  is 
yroqf  of  the  Treasofi  charged  ;  and,  upon  that  subject,  no 
laman  being  can  do  more  than  enlighten  them,  and  en- 
ible  them  to  form  their  own  opinion* 

My  Lord  Coke,  in  speaking  of  the  overt  acts  of  Treason, 
laa  these  words:  "  This  doth  also  strengthen  the  former 
szposition  of  the  word  proveablement,  that  it  must  be  prove- 
ibly  by  an  open  act,  which  must  be  manifestly  proved;  as 
f  divers  do  conspire  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  man- 
ler  how,  and  thereupon  provide  weapons,  powder,  poison, 
Muay  harness,  send  letters,  &c.  or  the  like,  for  the  execo- 
itm  of  the  conspiracy.  Also  preparation,  by  some  overt 
iCtf  to  depose  the  King,  or  take  the  King  by  force  and 
ttroDg  hand,  and  to  imprison  him,  until  he  hath  yielded 
o  ^certain  demands,  this  is  a  sitffuAent  overt  act  to  pr&oe 
lie  compassing  and  imagination  of  the  death  of  the  King ; 
or  this,  upon  the  matter,  is  to  make  the  King  a  subject^  and 
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to  despoil  bim  of  fais  kiogly  office  of  ro;  ive;  vunipt ;  and 
«o  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  Judges  of  E%  d»  in  133^ 
Term,  Ist  James  L»  in  the  case  oif  the  Lord  CSobbam^  Jjnti 
Gray,  and  Watson  and  Clark,  seminary  priests;  pud  aphid 
it  been  resolved  by  the  Justices,"  and  so  on,  refenjf^  t»  ijk 
case  of  certain  conspirators,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetbj  ^  flio 
intended  to  go  to  the  Court  where«dhe  Queen  waa^  •ffdto 
bave  taken  her  into  their  power,  and  to  have  r^sipY^  di- 
vers of  her  council ;  and  for  that  end^  did  asseioble  IIIDbI^ 
titude  of  people.  This  being  raised  to  the  end  afimysMt 
was  a  euffideni  overt  act  for  compassing  the  deaik  qT^ 
Qfieen.  And  so,  by  woful  experience  in  former  timeab  it  hsdl 
iallen  out  in  the  cases  of  King  Edward  the  Second*  Ripbaid 
the  Seccmd,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Edward  the  Pifih^  tkpt 
were  taken  and  imprisoned  by  their  aabjects."  NoVf  yoa 
aee,  all  the  way  through,  Lord  Coke  states  thatli  vUcb  i| 
manifest^  or  else  the  statute  itself  is  nonsense,  that  the  ovfrt 
acts  he  instances,  are  acts  mtffhieni  iopraoe  the  riotiHiaawiH 
the  death  of  the  King.  Now,  it  is  impossible^  by-any^sib' 
tlety  of  law — I  state  it  to  you  as  an  absurdity— 4o  askiV 
man  to  convict  a  person  of  imagining  the  death  of  iht  Sj0# 
if  he  does  not  believe  he  wanted  to  put  the  King  to  dmfik 
or  to  put  him  in  that  state  of  danger,  that  no  nan  asa 
say  he  could  have  put  him  into  it,  without  oompaaaing  U 
death. 

Then  Lord  Coke  says,  <<  This  is  made  plain,  bf  lb 
legal  form  of  an  Indictment  of  Treasons  for,*'  he  a^^ 
<<  it  is  at  first  alleged,  according  to  this  act*  *  quod  pradl 
tione  compassavit,  et  imaginatus  fuit  mortem  et  dertm^ 
tionem  domini  regis^  et  ipsum  dominum  regem  HiibtA^ 
cere,'  {that  he  traitorously  compassed  and  imagined  lb 
death  and  destruction  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  Un 
oor  Lord  the  King  to  put  to  death.)  In  the  aeoond  ptft 
of  the  indictment  is  alleged  the  overt  act,  ^  et  nt  iMiB  I 
n^handam  et  proditoriam  compassationem,  imagianjifr 
nem,  et  propositum  suum  perficient,  et  perimplent;^  asl 
yon  certainly  do  set  down  the  overt  act  for  prepaniianii 
take  and  imprison  the  King,  or  any  o  '  di  t 
of  necessity  must  be  set  down  in  the  Indie  •" 
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Kow,  nrf  Lord  GokemesM,  that  there maj be  «dts alatedt 
diat  are  not  sufficient  to  bear  this  oonseqneDce,  and  not  mf. 
flcMlit  to  go  to  the  jary.  He  says^  **  Hereby  it  appeareth  how 
insufficient  many  indictments  were  of  High  TfeasolEy  \(rhereiii 
ic  was  generally  alleged,  that  by  overt  acts  he  compassed  and 
imagined  the  death  of  the  £ing;  that  (fid  not  pat  the  pck 
soMT  OB  his  guard,  for  that  allegation  did  not  infornk  Inm 
a{g»nsl  what  it  was  he  was  to  prepare  ;^and  in  thecase  of  tb<S» 
Dtoke  of  Somerset  he  was  indicted,  <^  for  that  he  falsely,  mai« 
lidously,  and  traitorously,  by  overt  acts,  compassed  and  ima* 
gined,  with  many  other  persons,  our  said  Lord  the  Kii^ 
fifom  his  royal  state  to  depose  and  deprive ;  which  indiet- 
ment,  and  all  others  of  like  form,  were  against  law,  as  faatb 
been  said ;  and  of  the  matter  o€  this  indictment  that  noble 
B^e  was  by  his  Pea's  found  not  guilty.^  So  that  an  indict- 
Hieivt,  which  should  charge  directly  as  the  crime,  that  a  perw 
aim  intended,  and  compassed,  and  imagined  to  depose  the 
feag,  18  an  indktment  which  could  not  go  to  triaL  Why 
tbetky  €rentlenien,  do  you  betieve^  in  the  &ir  constructiau  o£ 
Aus  most  important  law,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Ic^ 
gishitore  to  do  this,  to  teU  people  how  they  should  draw  in- 
dictments ?  That  it  was  their  intention  to  tell  them,  ytni 
flMBt  not  state  it  directly  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  tett  a  man  that 
yMi  dbarge,  that  he  intended,  or  compassed,  and  imagined  the 
^teposing  of  the  King ;  but  you  must  state  that  he  ima|pned 
kit  death ;  and  then  you  may  state,  as  the  only  thing  you 
want  to  prove,  that  he  compassed  to  depose  him ;  it  being  an 
ittfereaee  of  law,  that  to  depose  him,  and  toima^e  faia  death, 
ai^  the  same  thing  ?  That  is  nothing  but  pkading.  It  is 
ittposttble  that  that  act,  meant  for  the  safety  of  the  subject 
-^'i^ieant  no  less  for  the  safety  of  the  Cng-— could  intend 
anything  so  utterly  friv(Jous  as  this.  It  did  this.  It  said, 
dial  hi  ^  cases,  no  matter  whether  to  depose  the  King — no 
matter  whether  to  imprison  him— -no  matter  whether  to  levy 
Waif  agmnst  him — ^nothing  shall  be  charged  but  the  compass- 
ing  and  ima^ning  the  death  of  the  King,  and  then  it  sbatt 
lie  IdNt  to  a  Jury  of  his  countiy  to  say,  wbethef  thbse  facts 
gif^n  ift  evidence  do,  (m*  do  nol^  convince  tbetn  of  that  com^ 
pascdng  and  imagination. 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  really  with  regard  to  those  acts,  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  books  as  overt  acts,  sufficient  to- 
prove  the  compassing  the  death  of  the  Eang,  what  I  am  stating 
is  very  little  but  matter  of  principle ;  because  it  is  utterly  idK 
surd  to  suppose,  that  the  effect  can  be  difiPerent  in  those  cases 
from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  law  had  allowed  the 
stating  the  deposing  of  the  King  to  be  the  substantive  charge; 
for  you  cannot  imagine,  and  no  Jury  ever  will  imagine,  that 
a  person  conspired  to  depose  the  King,  without  compassiiig 
and  imagining  his  death.  And  it  is  upon  this  ground,  be- 
cause that  is  the  natural  inference — ^because  that  is  almoit. 
the  necessary  inference — ^it  is  upon  this  ground,  that  all  the 
authorities  have  stated,  that  the  compassing  to  depose  the 
King  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  compassing  of  his  death  ;  fiv, 
as  Foster  says,  ^^  it  is  known  that  the  distance  between  the 
prisons  and  the  graves  of  Kings  is  very  smalL^  And  thai 
is  the  reason  which  Judge  Foster  gives  for  the  intention  of 
imprisoning  or  deposing  the  King  having  been  always  hdd 
to  be  a  sufficient  act  of  compassing  his  death ;  because  our 
experience  shews,  and  our  feelings  tell  us,  that  it  cannot  be 
accomplished,  without  putting  into  danger  the  natural  lifisof 
that  sacred  person. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  are  certidn  things  stated  in  the 
books^-— rather  as  instances,  than  as  intending  to  comprise* 
the  whole  of  those  acts,  which  may  amount  to  overt  adi 
of  compassing  the  King'^s  death — ^there  are  certain  tUiigi 
stated  in  the  books,  as  held  to  be  suffident  for  this  purpose 
of  proving  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  Kings's  dntfay 
and  they  are  reducible  to  a  very  few  classes.  The  first  iDi 
stance  or  example  that  is  given  is,  ^^  as  if  a  man  should  pm- 
vide  weapons.^  This  is  stated  by  Lord  Hale  and  by  Loid 
Coke — that  is  the  first  head.  The  second,  ^^  if  he  should  im- 
prison, or  attempt  to  imprison,  the  King,  by  force  and  a 
strong  hand.^  The  third,  ^^  if  he  should  attempt  to  d»f 
pose  the  King.^  Fourth,  ^^  if  he  should  print  and  puUiib 
words  tending  to  the  deposition  of  the  King,  or  the  subfer- 
sion  of  his  throne.'' — Fifth,  "  if  people  should  assemUe  ttf 
consider  how  they  may  kill  the  King."*— And,  sixth, « tb 
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compassing  a  direct  war  against  the  person  of  the  KihgJ" 

Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  these  are  the  only  overt  acts  which 

have  been  stated  by  my  Lord  Coke,  Lord  Hale,  and  Mr 

Justice  Foster,  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  again  repeat,  that, 

upon  a  due  consideration  of  these  authorities,  and,  what  i» 

of  more  importance  than  any  authorities,  a  due  reflection 

upon  the  words  of  the  statute  itself — ^upon  a  due  considera^ 

tion  of  all  the  authorities,  without  an  exception,  I  state  to 

you,  that  these  are  given  merely  as  classifications  of  acts, 

which  have  been  held  by  the  judges,  and  are  laid  down  by 

by  those  writers  as,  in  their  opinion,  siiffieient  to  go  to  a 

junfy  in  order  to  prove  the  compassing  and  imagining  the 

death  of  the  King,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  do  in  point 

of  fact  infer  such  compassing  and  imagining ;  and  I  do  not 

believe  that  there  is  any  man,  lawyer  or  not  lawyer— for  I 

again  repeat,  that  this  is  not  a  question  on  which  lawyers 

will  differ  from  these  opinions — who  will  doubt  this  for  a  mo« 

ment     As  for  the  providing  weapons,  that  is  clear;  as  to 

the  imprisoning  the  King  with  force  and  a  strong  hand,  it 

is  impossible  any  person  can  imagine  he  can  take  the  King 

prisoner,  without  placing  his  life  in  danger;  that  he  can  de» 

pose  the  King,  without  placing  his  life  in  imminent  danger ; 

that  he  can  consult  with  others  how  they  may  kill  the  King, 

that  he  may  compass  a  war  against  the  person  of  the  King, 

or  against  his  title,  which  is  against  his  person — ^that  he  can 

do  any  of  these  acts,  and  not  be  held  to  compass  and  imagine 

the  death  of  the  King. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  therefore  a  question  for  you,  whe* 
ther,  on  the  evidence  before  you,  you  can  come  to  this  con- 
elusion,  from  any  of  the  acts  with  which  the  man  at  the  bar 
is  charged,  and  which  have  been  proved,  that  he  has  com- 
passed and  imagined  the  death  of  the  King. 

I  state  to  you  distinctly,  upon  the  authorities  with  which  I 
have  already  troubled  you,  that  the  first  overt  act  in  this  in* 
dictment,  conspiring  to  devise  pkms  to  subvert  the  constitu^ 
Horif  is  not  a  suflBcient  overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing  the 
King^s  death.  It  is  much  too  loose.  Not  only  in  point  of  tech- 
nical statement,  this  is  not  sufficient ;  but,  supposing  it  were 
possible  to  charge  a  man  directly  with  a  treason  in  con^iring 
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te  devise  plans  to  subvert  the  coiistitutiim»  I  sttbmity  tlwlk 
k  too  loose  a  charge;  that  there  is  no  man  can  tell  whsttonake 
of  it,  because  it  is  the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  canstkutiM 
that  our  laws  are  perpetually  chaining.  We  cannot  tell  Imt 
judges  and  juries  may  conclude  that  plans  tend  to  the  nk 
version  of  the  constitution.  A  man  is  not  to  be  put  on  Ins 
trial  on  such  a  charge  as  this.  I  know  what  u  depadBg  the 
Sing,  and  what  is  the  consequence  of  it— that  is  d  chaage  I 
understand  perfectly,  and  against  which  I  can  defisad  ny* 
self.  But  I  do  not  know  what  might  not  be  bid  dawn  tarn 
die  bench,  or  what  might  not  occur  to  a  jury,  peiiuqM  ia«nP^ 
sition  to  the  direc^ns  of  the  judge,  perhaps  otherwiae^aia 
fisxk  that  had  for  its  object  the  subvertmg  the  Coiistitutioa» 
Then  the  conspiring  to  levy  war,  and  by  means  ai  tfartb  to 
subvert  the  Constitution ;  it  is  no  matter  whether  die  iUng 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  levying  war,  or  by  doiag  aaydny 
else.  The  object  of  that  war,  to  subvert  the  Coutitvliavii 
m  itself  uncertain,  and  therefore  that  I  take  not  to  he  a  good 
charge.  Then  the  publishing  and  posting  a  treanmaUe  AiL 
dress  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireio^  toiw 
cite  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  other  subjects^  to  rebdiMt; 
as  to  that  we  have  nothing  surely  here  to  do  nith  k^^ 
there  is  no  posting  up  or  publishing  a  treasonable  AddiMiii 
this  case,  except  that  this  man  is  said  to  have 
when  it  was  read. 

The  first  overt  act  charged^  as  I  have  sud^  ia^ 
to  devise  plans  to  subvert  the  Constitution ;  tke  aeooiid  'H 
conspiring  to  levy  war,  and  to  subvert  the  Conatitiilio*;-  Ibe 
third  is,  publishing  and  posting  up  a  treasonable  JLddieoilo 
the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  incife  tlmoL 
diers  of  the  King,  and  other  subjects,  to  rebdlioD ;  fkalMBlh 
is  the  same  offence,  differently  worded  ;  the  fiftii  i»ak»lb 
same  offence,  differently  worded  ;  the  sixth  ia  aasemUim  ^ 
gether,  and,  whilst  so  assembled,  making  speeehoB- 1»  iMiii 
the  subjects  to  rebellion — now  that  is  a  tangiUe  dmf^ 
Then  purchasing  and  providing  arms,  in  order  to  attack  thi 
soldiers  of  the  King ;  you  have  nothmg  of  that  herein  TM 
assembling  and  parading  with  arms,  and  ftHi>n|^^wg^tliB  hnw** 
of  divers  subjects,  and  taking  therefrom  arsia  andj 
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turn,  ifll  order  therewith  to  attack  the  troops  of  the  Kh^y 
and  levy  uTar ;  there  is  nothing  of  that.   Then  endeftvoariii|^ 
to  seduce  the  troops  of  the  King  from  their  duty  and  aK 
le^ance  to  the  King.    Then  compelling  people  to  discharge 
and  turn  out  of  employment  their  workmen ;  that  is  charged 
here  eu  an  <yoert  ad  of  compassing  andimagimng  ike  Khi^^ 
deaih  ;--^there  is  certainly  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
difldiar^g  and  turning  off  work  people.     Then  striking 
work,  and  compelling  others  to  do  the  same ;  that  is  much  the 
flBme  thing.    Then  sending  persons  to  England^  to  incite 
Ae  U^e  subjects  of  the  King  there  to  acts  of  Treason ; 
lliere  is  nothing  of  that.     Then  subscribing  money  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  arms ;  there  is  noUiing  of  that 
Then  exhorting  and  persuading  certain  of  the  liege  subjects 
of  the  King  to  procure  arms,  to  be  employed  in  rebellion. 
Then  giving  notice  of  meetings  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  as  to  the  means  of  raising  war ;  why,  there  does 
not  appear  to  me  much  of  that  in  this  ease.    Then,  Gentle- 
men, you  see,  that  the  overt  acts,  to  which  you  are  to  direct 
your  attention  here,  which  overt  acts  you  must  find  to  be 
proved,  and  which  overt  acts,  when  proved^  wilh  all  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  lock  place,  you  must  find  to 
amount  to  an  intention  and  imagination  in  the  heart  and 
Blind  of  that  man  to  put  his  Majesty  to  death---are  those  of 
ass^nbling  and  meeting  tc^ether,  and,  whilst  so  assembled, 
making  speeches  to  incite  the  subjects  to  rebellion— Hxf  levy-» 
ing  war*-of  foiting  divers  subjects  to  discharge  their  work- 
men—apd  of  striking  work ;— >and  I  think  these  are  the  only 
overt  acts,  which  can  come  within  the  evidence  that  has  been 
hud  before  jou. 

Now^  Gentleman^  there  is,  as  you  will  observe,  und^  the 
first  count  of  the  indictment,  a  charge  of  levying  war.. 
Now  you  must  be  satisfied  that  war  was  actually  levied^  in 
the  first  place ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  that  war  was 
levied  against  the  person  of  the  King,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
shew  you,  when  I  come  to  the  after  part  of  my  argument 
At  present,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  that  the  charge  here 
18  of  actually  levying  war ;  not  of  designing  to  levy  war, 
but  of  actually  levying  wdr  ;•— *so  that^  if  ydu  arfe  td  opmion 
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there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  charge  of  actually  levying 
war,  you  cannot  find  from  this  overt  act  on  the  first  count 
of  the  indictment. 

Grentlemen,  I  come  next  to  the  second  count  of  the  indict- 
ment, and  that  I  think  I  may  dispose  of  at  once ;  for  I  am 
convinced  it  will  not  be  inasted  on  by  tl^e  other  ude,  that 
there  is  evidence  here  of  any  war  levied.  There  waa  no  foroe 
used  of  any  kind  or  sort.  There  was.  an  assembly— it  had 
none  of  the  character  of  a  warlike  assembly— naone  of  the 
character  of  a  riot ; — ^it  was  a  mob,  if  you  please,  but  it  had 
none  of  the  character  which  is  laid  down  to  be  necessaiy  to 
make  a  levying  of  war — which  is,  carrying,  whether  better 
or  worse,  arms  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  some  puUid 
purpose. 

The  third  count  is  the  compassing,  imagining,  inventing, 
devising,  and  intending  to  deprive  and  depose  our  Lord  the 
King  of  and  from  the  style,  honour,  and  kingly  name  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  realm.  And  the  fourth  count  is,  omi- 
passing  to  levy  war  agsunst  the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  measures  and  counsels. 

Now,  upon  that  I  think  I  need  say  very  little ;  but  I 
must  state  to  you,  that  these  two  counts  are  introduced 
under  an  act  of  Parliament  of  the  S6th  of  his  late  Majesty ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  state  to  you,  in  the  first  place^  under 
the  authority  of  all  the  judges,  who  have  had  occasion  to 
have  this  act  under  their  consideration  since  it  baa  been 
passed,  that  this  act  inakes,  in  point  of  fact,  no  other  altera- 
tion in  the  law  of  Treason  from  the  situation  in  which  it 
stood  under  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third,  except  that  it 
has  rendered  certain  acts,  which  might  have  been  overt  aets 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  substantive  Treasons 
of  themselves. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  for  a  few  minutes  to  attend 
to  this  part  of  the  case ;  because,  under  the  fourth  count  of 
the  indictment,  where  compassing  to  levy  war  against  Ae 
King  is  charged,  if  you  shall  be  of  opinion,  upon  the  few 
authorities  which  I  shall  cite  to  you — ^they  are  only  two  or 
three,  because  the  question  has  arisen  only  in  a  very  fcn  • 
cases_but  if  I  shall  satisfy  you^  that  the  act  of  the  86th  of 
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the  late  King,  refers  only  to  that  compassing  to  levy  war^ 
which  was,  under  all  the  authorities^  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing the  King's  death  under  the  act  of  Edward  III., 
then,  if  I  can  shew  you  that  the  war  levied,  or  proposed  to 
be  levied— -if  there  was  such  a  thing  proposed  to  be  levied 
—was  not  a  war,  or  compassing  to  levy  war,  which  would 
have  been  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death, 
under  the  25th  Edwaid  III*,  I  shall  have  satisfied  you, 
that  it  is  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing  to  levy  war,  such  as 
is  within  that  part  of  the  36th  of  the  late  King. 

I  will  state  to  you  again  what  I  mean— -I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  make  myself  intelligible — It  is  held  by  all  the  judges 
who  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  56th  of  the  late 
King,  that  that  statute  does  no  more  than  render  those 
actings  substantive  Treasons^  which  would  have  been  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  under  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.  Then,  in  order  to  interpret  the  36th  of 
the  late  King,  when  we  come  to  try  a  case,  and  to  see  whe- 
ther the  war,  which  it  was  intended  to  levy,  is  a  war,  the  com* 
passing  to  levy  which  is  Treason  under  that  statute,  we 
have  only  to  examine,  on  the  older  authorities,  whether  it 
would  have  been  a  compassing  the  King's  death  under  the 
act  of  Edward  III. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  person  of  the  name  of  Watson, 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  year  1817,  as  you 
are  all  aware ;  and  my  Lord  EUenborough,  in  summing  up 
to  the  Jury  in  that  case^  and  laying  down  to  them  the  law 
upon  it— he  having  been  tried  on  the  36th  of  the  late  King, 
had  occasion  to  state  what,  in  point  of  law,  was  the  effect 
and  intention  of  that  statute.  It  is  a  statute  which  was  first 
made  in  the  36th  year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign ;  and  in  the 
57th  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign  it  was  made  perpetual. 

The  words  of  the  preamble  of  this  act  are  thes^ 
which  shew  what  the  object  and  intention  of  the  act  was^ 
and  are  the  means  of  interpreting  the  clause  afterwards: 
<«  We  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain^ 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  duly  considering  the: 
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doling  outrages  offered  io  your  Mc^estj^a  most  Moored  fer^ 
9on  in  your  passage  to  and  from  your  Parlianenty  al  tht 
opening  of  this  present  Session^  and  also  the  eontinvcd  ■!• 
tempts  of  wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons  io  dUkmb  flr 
iranqmUity  of  this  your  Myesh/s  Kingdom^  panioabiriljr  bj 
the  multitude  ot  seditious  pamphlets  and  speeches  dailjpffkit- 
edy  published,  and  dispersed,  with  unremitted  indoatry,  and 
with  a  transcendent  boldness,  in  contempt  of  your  Majasiy's 
royal  person  and  dignity^  and  tending  to  the  OTeffthraw  of 
the  laws/'-— and  so  on-^*^  have  judged  that  it  is  beoooiaBa- 
oessary  to  provide  a  further  remedy  against  all  a«eh  Ins- 
soncMe  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts."  The 
dbie  attempts,  Gentlemen^  yon  observe,  are  those 
of  outrage  on  the  King^s  person,    **  We,  therefore^  cdfiog 
to  mind  the  good  and  wholesome  provisions  whk^  bam  at 
different  times  been  made  by  the  wisdom  of  ParHaaenl  far 
the  averting  such  dangers,  and  more  especiaHjr  fir  Aesi- 
curity  and  preservation  of  the  persons  of  As  Sav^^eigtlsff 
these  realms^  do  most  humbly  beseech  3roiir  Majesty^  thstit 
may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King^s  nsosi  ctisk 
lent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coBaent  ef  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Cornmon^  »  tkit  pia- 
sent  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  thtttne, 
that  if  any  person,  or  persons,  whatsoever  shall^  wkUM  the 
the  realm  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invcnty  itans^^ 
intend,  death,  or  destruction,"-— that  was  TreaaiMi  bdM^ 
— <*  or  any  bodily  harm,  tending  to  death  or  destoMiisa* 
—that,  though  not  Treason  before  was  an  owrt  ail  sf 
compassing  the  King's  death  before — **  maim  or 
ing,  imprisonment  or  restraint,  of  the  person  of  the 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  aaecasa^irf'*^ 
an  overt  act  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.r^"  df  tod»' 
prive  or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  style,,  konoa^  ^ 
kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realms  w  of  iij 
other  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  countries,  br  to  k^ 
war  gainst  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  snccesaon^  wMi* 
this  realm,  in  order^  by  force  or  constraint,  to  eotapct  hi* 
or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or 
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And  then  it  goes  on, ''  Or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or 
eoostraint  upon,  or  to  intimidate,  or  overawe  boUi  Houses, 
or  either  House  of  Parliament,^— and  so  on  as  to  other 
tilings,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you. 

Gentlemen,  this  man  Watson  was  indicted  as  the  per- 
flOD  now  at  yoar  bar  is,  upon  ^^  four  charges ;  two  founded 
upon  th«  <M  statute  of  the  S5th  Edward  IIL,  which 
aCfltute  was  made"— I  am  now  reading  from  Lord.  Ellen* 
boiYKigh^a  charge  to  tlie  Jury  in  Watson's  case — <*  which 
sUitute  was  made  to  correct  and  remedy  the  defects  in 
the  law  of  Treason  as  it  stood  before^  and  to  declare  all 
that  thereafter  should  be  considered  as  Treasons  by  .the 
law  of  the  knd,  which  statute  remains  in  full  &rce  at 
the  present  day.  There  have  been  several  other  tempo- 
nury  statutes  in  addition  to  that  statute,  declaring  other 
Treasons,  but  which  statutes  are  expired,  or  have  been  re* 
pealed."  Then  he  says,  <^  There  has  been  another  statute 
lately  passed,  namely^  in  the  S6th  of  the  present  King,  not 
ao  much  enacting  any  new  Treasons,  as  declaring  those 
things  to  be  substantive  Treasons,  which  had  been,  by  va« 
nous  constructions,  from  time  to  time,  made  upon  the  si«|4ite 
of  the  S5th  Edward  III.,  deemed  the  strongest  and  most 
^pregnant  overt  acts  of  several  Treasons  specified  io  that 
statute*''  I  will  read  this  to  you  once  more^  because  it  shews 
Che  opinion  of  the  whole  Court  upon  that  important  trial. 
^  Thst  this  statute,  passed  in  the  S6th  of  the  present  King, 
was  A  statute,  not  so  much  enacting  any  new  Tfi^aspns^  aa 
declaring  those  things  to  be  substantive  Treason^^  which  hod 
beea^  by  various  constnLctums^  from  titne  to  time^  mads  %tpon 
the  statute  <f  the  ^th  Edward  lILy  deemed  the  strongest  oind 
moai  pregnant  overt  acts  of  several  Treasons  specified  in 
Oat  statute:' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  this  be  the  interpretation  of  this  law, 
which  I  think,  without  any  doubt,  it  is,  why  then^  wh» 
yon  are  to  try,  or  when  the  Court  is  to  try,  what  of&aces 
come  within  this  statute,  you  will  try  what  offenq^  would 
hatre  been  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  King's  deatby  Wf 
der  the  Ibrmer  statute  s  because  this  I  agmse  t^^  tb»t^  if  tlm 
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legislature  intended  to  render  what  bad  been  overt  acts  of 
the  Treason  of  compassing  the  King's  death  before  rab- 
stantivc  Treasons^  the  legislature  must  be  suppoBed  to  have 
done  so,  knowing  what  had  been  held  to  be  OTert  acU  of 
compassing  the  King's  death. 

Lord  Chief  Barcm  Shepherd. — ^Tbey  hayeaaid^  in  the  S0th 
of  the  King,  what  shall  be  substantive  Treasons.  *  Lord 
Ellenborough  says,  this  statute  does  not  alter  the  laWj  be- 
cause those  things  that  are  declared  substantive  Treasonsi  hj 
that  statute,  were  overt  acts  of  compassing,  the  King^sdeith 
before ;  therefore  either  they  were  overt  acts  b^re^  or 
the  law  is  new. 

Mr  Grant, — The  exposition  given  by  your  Lordship  ii 
most  perfectly  correct. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  SJiepJierd, — I  beg  pardon  for  intermpt- 
ing  you  ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  law. 

Mr  Gra/nt, — Your  Lordship  did  not  interrupt  me*  I  shall 
always  be  much  flattered  by  your  Lordship's  paying  that 
attention  to  me.  My  argument  is  this,  if,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  S6th  of  the  late  King,  any  doubt  shall  occaru 
to  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  describing  the  ojfience  which  it 
creates ;  if  my  Lord  Ellenborough  is  right,  that  the  otgect 
and  effect  of  the  statute  is  simply  to  render  those  acts  sub- 
stantive Treasons,  which  before  were  overt  acts  of  Ifi^ 
Treason,  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  then,  in  older  to 
clear  up  such  doubt^  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  inteipr^ 
tation  of  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL-^That  is  my  concliiaion 
from  what  he  says. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.'-^Ijord  Ellenbopoogh  ssf^ 
this  Act  of  Parliament  has  not  made  any  alteration  in  tk 
law,  it  has  made  those  acts  specified  in  that  Act  of  Pariis- 
ment  substantive  acts  of  Treason^  which  acts  specified  in 
that  Act  of  Parliament^  were  overt  acts  of  compassing  the 
King's  death  before. 

Mr  Grant. — I  take  it  so,  my  Lord.  My  Lord  EHoh 
borough  says,  here  is  a  new  statute.  This  new  statute  doei 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  alter  the  law ;  for  it  does  no  more  this 
render  those  things  substantive  Treasons,    which   befcff 
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might  have  been  punished  as  overt  acts  of  compassing  the 
King's  deaths  under  the  act  of  Edward  III. 
'  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — Those  things  mentioned  in 
that  act^  because  those  things  mentioned  in  that  statute  were 
overt  acts  before.  / 

Mr  Grcmt — ^Yes,my  Lord,  that  is  the  statement  of  Lord 
EUenborough^  that  the  things  mentioned  in  that  act  were 
overt  acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  theKing  before.  Then^ 
from  the  converse,  nothing  is  here  declared  to  be  a  substan- 
tive Treason,  that  was  not  an  overt  act  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  If  it  be  true,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  says^ 
that  the  acts  here  mentioned,  were  overt  acts  of  compass- 
ing the  King's  death  antecedently ;  if  it  be  true,  that  the  act 
has  done  nothing  but  render  some  of  these  things  substan- 
tive Treasons, which  were  overt  acts  of  Treason  before ;  why 
then,  if  there  shall  be  any  doubt  upon  the  construction  of 
fuiy  words  in  that  act,  as  to  what  it  has  created  a  substan- 
tive Treason,  in  the  absence  of  decisions  upon  that  subject, 
and  of  the  dicta  of  any  lawyer,  or  judge^  upon  that  subject, 
the  right  rule  of  interpretation,  and  the  only  rule  of  inter- 
pretation under  that  opinion  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  is  to  see, 
whether  the  act  charged  was,  or  was  not  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing  the  King's  death,  under  the  statute  of  Edward  Id. 
—There  is  one  branch  of  this  statute  of  the  late  King,  where 
a  doubt  has  been  raised  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  and  that  is  the  clause  with  regard  to  the 
compassing  and  imagining  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  or  counsels ; 
and  I  cannot  explain  myself  better  upon  this  subject,  than 
by  going  back  a  little^  and  stating  to  you,  Gentlemen,  the 
histmy  of  the  law. 

The  statute  of  Edward  III.,  in  regard  to  the  offence  of 
levying  war,  confined  itself  to  the  prohibiting  an  ackuil  le- 
vying of  war ;  and  under  this  statute  it  has  been  found 
over  and  over  again^-there  is  no  doubt  about  that — that  the 
compassing  to  levy  war  is  not  of  itself  a  Treason ;  that  the 
war  must  be  aciuoRy  levied.  The  d6th  George  IIL  left 
the  actual  levying  of  war  to  the  provisions  of  that  act.    It 
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had  been  held,  and  most  justly  held,  that  a  compawiiig  to 
levy  a  war,  which  was  directed  against  the  person  qf  tk$ 
King,  was  evidence  of  a  cotnpassiog  of  his  death ;  and  u 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  says,  most  sensiblyt  in  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Freind, — the  compassing  the  King's  death  caiH 
iiot  be  less  a  compassing,  because  the  means  taken  to  eom- 
pass  it  were  those  of  levying  war.  Therefore  the  levying  a 
war  directed  against  the  person  of  the  Eing^— directed  to  so- 
complish  any  of  those  objects,  the  accomplishing  of  iHbkk 
by  other  means  would  have  been  an  overtact  of  oompassing 
the  King's  death — was  always  formerly  held  to  be  eyidcoce 
of  a  compassing  the  King's  death.  Another  descripdon  of 
levying  war,  called  in  the  books  a  amgtrucHve  UngHmg  ff 
tt^ar,  a  levying  of  war  by  construction^  and  not  against  tk 
King's  person,  has  always  been  held  not  to  oonstitute  Trea- 
son, unless  the  war  wa>s  levied. 

Now^  Gentlemen,  so  the  law  of  England  has  generallir 
stood  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  But  in  several  reigii^- 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  reign  of  Charies  IL^ 
in  the  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties  in  which  the  llf^ 
narch  of  the  time  was  supposed  to  standi  Pnrlinmrnt  hm 
thought  proper,  by  acts  very  similar,  and  ahnost  the  same 
with  this  act  of  the  36th  of  the  late  King,  to  place  the  Trea- 
son of  levying  war  upon  a  different  footing;  and  those  eld 
acts  of  Parliament,  I  mean  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  CSbailev 
II.9  took  occasion,  as  this  act  of  George  III.  doesy  to  un- 
der some  other  overt  acts  substantive  Treasons.  Then 
was  an  act  of  the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vrhidi  dcdand, 
that  the  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  dnxag 
her  life,  should  be  Treason,  as  much  as  the  oompasugtf 
imagining  her  death.  But  that  compassing  to  levy  war  vsi 
by  that  statute  a  little  restrictedf  because  it  was  a  eom- 
passing  to  levy  war,  and  declaring  the  same  hy  cpm  wd- 
tvng  aoid  speaking  ;  and  some  overt  acts  are  stated.  Ther^ 
fore  they  could  not  convict  any  person  of  a  oompassiag  to 
levy  war  against  the  Queen,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elinbelhf 
or  against  the  King,  in  Charles  the  Second's  time^ 
they  could  prove  some  of  those  overt  acts ;  but  thsBy 
ther  the  war  was  directly  against  the  King's  pcrscnif  or  fo 
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a  publick  pi^rpose,  not  directly  Against  the  King's  person^ 
was  all  pne;  they  were  both  equally  levying  war,  and  eqoaU 
ly  Treason.  Jn  the  statute  of  the  S6th  of  the  late  KiQg» 
the  limitation  is  different ;  and  it  is  said,  the  TreasoQ  sb^dl 
ooosist  in  the  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Kjng,  in 
order  to  compel  the  King  to  change  his  measures  or  counsels  ; 
fio  that  no  war  is  of  that  naiure^  that  a  compassing  to  levy 
it  is  Treason,  within  the  36th  of  the  late  King,  unless  it  be 
to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  King  to  alter 
ids  measures  or  counsels. 

Now,  there  are  two  distinctions  whicli  it  appears  to  mo 
material  to  keep  in  view  in  this  question  :*«<-the  first  is  under 
jthe  declaration  of  my  Lord  Ellenborough ;  and,  J  think,  the 
jdeclaration  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot,  in  Thistlewood's 
ease,  who  concurs  in  that  opinion.  He  says, — ^^  It  iaay  be 
proper  for  me  to  mention  to  you,  6entlemen"-»this  is  tbe 
Chief  Justice's  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  oxi  the  tri^l  of 
Thistlewood-!-^^  that  before  the  passing  of  the  late  stati^tey 
it  had  been  settled  by  several  cases  actually  in  judgn^entf 
and  by  the  opinion  of  the  text-writers  on  this  branch  of 
the  law,  that  all  attempts  to  depose  the  King  from  his  royal 
state  and  titles,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  war  against 
bim,  and  all  conspiracies,  consultations,  and  agreements,  for 
Ihe  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  were  overt  acts  of  com* 
passiiig  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King.  By  the  lat^ 
statute,  that  is,  the  36th  of  the  King,  under  which  you  are 
trying  this  man,  the  compassing,  or  intending  to  comipU 
these  acts,  that  is,  to  depose  his  Majesty,  to  restrain  his  per^ 
Bon^  or  to  levy  war  against  him,  for  the  purposes  that  I  have 
anentloned,  is  made  a  substantive  Treason ;  and  thereby  the 
law  is  rendered  more  clear  and  plain,  both  to  those  who;^e 
bound  to  obey  it,  and  to  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  it.^  There  is  another  authority  upon  the 
subject  which  I  might  read,  and  which,  I  think,  would  be  an 
auUiority  of  considerable  weight ;  it  is  the  authority  of  the 
then  Attorney-General,  stating  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  For  obvious  reasons,  whatever  weight  I  may  think 
due  to  that  authority,  at  present  I  shall  not  trouble  you  vdih 
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it.  I  think  it  goes  very  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  those 
which  I  have  already  read.  Now,  Gentlemen,  if  this  be  w, 
the  sort  of  war,  the  conspiring  to  levy  which  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature  to  render  Treason  by  the  86th  of  the 
late  King,  was  the  sort  of  war  which  had  been  held  an  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  King's  death  under  the  previouB  lair. 

Again,  the  sort  of  compulsion  which  the  law  had  in  view, 
when  it  mentions  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelliiig  the 
King  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels,  must  have  been 
that  sort  of  compulsion,  tlie  conspiring  to  impose  which  upoi 
the  King  would  have  been  an  overt  act  of  compassmg  bis 
death,  under  the  old  law. 

There  are  two  questions  ;  the  first,  what  is  the  sori  (fwor^ 
the  levying  of  which  it  is  intended  by  the  late  statute  to  ren- 
der Treason  ;  the  other,  what  is  the  sort  ofcompvlrion  apoB 
the  King  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels,  which  it  bad 
in  contemplation  as  being  the  object  of  such  war. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  you,  in  a  very  few 
words,  that  the  doctrine,  which  I  heard  with  very  great  sur- 
prise laid  down  to  you  since  this  trial  began,  is  entirely  un- 
founded in  law,  and  that  it  is  advanced  now  for  the  veryfint 
time ;  and  I  conclude  it  was  advanced  rather  from  looseDCBi 
and  inaccuracy  of  statement,  than,  as  I  imagine,  fiom  any 
direct  intention  to  lay  it  down  as  law.  It  is  most  materii^ 
and  in  this  case  most  necessary,  that  no  such  oonsttucUoB 
of  the  law  should  go  uncontradicted.  I  heard  it  lud  don 
with  great  surprise,  that  the  conspiring  to  levy  any  Mit  of 
war  against  the  King  was  High  Treason,  as  an  overt  act  of 
compassing  the  King'*s  death.  The  whole  books,  from  nij 
Lord  Coke  down  to  the  very  last  case  that  was  tried,  point 
out,  one  and  all  of  them,  a  distinction,  and  a  broad  disdn^- 
tion,  between  the  two  species  of  levying  war,— a  levying  of 
war,  which  is  directed  against  the  person  of  the  Kingf  and  a 
levying  of  war,  which  is  directed  in  some  sort  againri  Uf 
royal  autliorityy  and  which  is,  by  conMruction  oflawy  a  levyflf 
of  war  against  the  King.  An  attempt,  by  force,  to  acooiA- 
plish  some  publick  purpose,  such  as  the  altering  of  thelsVi 
the  altering  of  the  established  religion,  the  pulling  dovn  iB 
enclosures,  the  pulling  down  all  meeting-houses,  the  doipg 
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any  of  those  acts,  the  generality  of  whose  objects  and  natures, 
accompanied  by  such  force,  by  which  they  are  to  be  effected, 
renders  them,  in  contemplation  of  law,  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  King — these  sorts  of  levying  war  have  always, 
from  Lord  Coke  downwards,  without  one  exception,  been 
stated  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  levying  of  war, 
which  is  against  the  person  of  the  King  directly.  And  the 
conspiring  to  levy  this  sort  of  war,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
the  constructive  levying  of  war  ^  is  laid  down  in  all  the  books 
as  never  to  have  been  held  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
King^s  death. 

Grentlemen,  I  know  I  fatigue  you  by  these  legal  argu« 
ments ;,  but, when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  standing  here  on 
his  trial,  on  a  construction  of  law,  it  is  extremely  necessary 
the  Jury  should  know  what  that  construction  is,  and  what 
the  foundation  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  before  stated  to  you— I  stated  to  you,  I  will 
not  say  under  any  degree  of  reproof,  because  the  kind- 
ness of  that  quarter  of  the  Court  from  which  it  came  will 
never  allow  me  to  apply  that  name  to  it — ^but  it  was  stated 
to  you  by  me,  under  correction,  that  the  compassing  and 
imagining  the  King^s  death  was  the  crime,  and  an  overt  act 
merely  evidence  of  the  crime,  for  the  J  ury  to  judge  of,  what* 
eyer  might  be  the  dictum  of  any  lawyer.  But  I  state,  under 
no  fear  of  any  observation  from  the  bench — for,  supposing  it 
to  be  as  unfounded,  as  I  believe  it  is  well  founded,  still  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  dicta  of  all  the  lawyers  who  have  writ- 
jten  on  the  subject, — that  there  is  this  distinction  between  the 
two  crimes,  both  going  under  the  denomination  of  levying 
war  against  the  King,  that  the  conspiring  of  one  of  them  has 
been  held  an  overt  act  of  conspiring  the  King^s  death,  the 
conspiring  of  the  other  being  held  to  be  no  treason  at  all. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  where  you  are  to  interpret  this  clause  in 
the  act  of  the  late  King,  as  to  the  conspiring  to  levy  war, 
and  have  no  decision  in  point,  if  I  am  right  in  saying,  that 
that  act  only  mentions  those  things  to  be  made  substantive 
treasons,  all  of  which  were  overt  acts  of  treason  before,  if  I 
can  shew  that  that  sort  of  levying  war,  which  is  here  in  ques- 
tion, was  never  an  overt  act  of  Treason  under  the  statute  of 
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Edward  III.,  I  think  I  make  out  my  case,  that  that  ettttiot 
be  Treason  under  the  statute  of  King  G^otge  the  Thitd.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  have  made  myself  perfectly  intdligb 
ble.  QSome  of  the  Jury  signified  their  assent.^  If  I  haVe,  lliil 
leave  it  there ;  and  now  go  on  to  shew  you,  that  this  Mtttif 
levying  of  war,  which  the  prisoner  is  accused  of  intctadifig^it 
a  sort  of  levying  of  war,  which  no  court  of  law  could,  orirodd 
find  sufficient  to  make  this  man  guilty  of  that  Treami  of 
compassing  the  Eing^s  death,  charged  under  the  Btatute  of 
Edward  III. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  about  to  read  a  passage  to  you  ftM 
Lord  Coke,  in  which  he  states  this.   He  says,  **  This  idifeted 
to  the  several  and  distinct  treasons  before  Expressed,  {Mrf 
especially  to  the  compassing  and  imaginatioti  of  the  detiil 
of  the  King,  for  that  it  is  secret  in  the  heart,)  and  liier»' 
fore  one  of  them,^  he  says,  ^^  cannot  be  an  overt  act  fyt  ta- 
other."^    I  will  observe  afterwards,  that  this  obwarvaGdh  is 
not  to  be  taken  to  the  full  extent.     It  is  more  geMnBjf 
worded  than  he  usually  expresses  himself.     **  As,  far  tt- 
ample,  a  conspiracy  is  had  to  levy  war,  this  (as  haitfa  btth 
said,  and  so  resolved,)  is  no  Treason  by  thisact^— -df  Ednatd 
III._«  until  it  be  levied."  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  «Thete- 
fore  it  is  no  overt  act,  or  manifest  proof  of  the  eampBaihgd 
the  death  of  the  King,  within  this  act;  for  the  words  he^ 
and  so  on.   Now,  if  it  were  taken,  that  a  levying  of  tMir  eOoH 
be  no  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  Elitig,  thitil 
wider  than  he  lays  down  himself;  for  in  the  c&se  of  Ltti 
Essex,  he  mentions  his  levjring  war  against  the  QoMta  Miii 
act  of  compassing  her  death.  But  Lord  Hale  is  iuiurettt(fi- 
cit  upon  this  subject.    Lord  Hale  says,  and  I  beg  jMrll" 
tention.  Gentlemen,  to  this  passage — ^Lord  Hale  tikid  ^ 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Lord  Coke,  and  thfiffe  Vt 
rectifies  the  mistake, which,  I  apprehetid,  is  rather  liAMl||A' 
rent  than  real,  in  my  Lord  Coke,  and  reconciles  the IM  jMJi 
ges — ^he  then  says,  ^^  An  assembly  to  levy  war  Hgflinst  A* 
King,  either  to  depose,  or  restrain,  or  enforce  him  toataj  A 
or  to  come  to  his  presence  to  remove  his  counsellor  tit  kdA" 
ters,  or  to  fight  against  the  King^s  lieutenant  Or  ttilitiaytO^ 
missionate  officers^ — that  is,  a  war  against  hid  pigrcun  dhedfljrf 
-««^<is  an  overt  act,  proving  the  compassing  Uie  death  of  tk 
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King""*— he  says,  "  aa  overt  act  proving  ih^  compassing  the 
death  of  the  King;  for  such  a  war,''  hes^ys^  ^misdirected  ^gisiinst 
the  very  person  of  the  King  ;  and  he  that  designs  to  fight 
«gainst  the  King  cannot  but  know  at  least  it  must  hazard  his 
life.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  some  others. 
But,^he  concludes,  "if  it  be  a  levyingof  a  war  against  the  King 
fnerehf  by  interpretation  and  construction  of  law ^  as  that  of 
Burton  and  others,  to  pull  down  all  enclosures,  and  that  of  the 
apprentices  in  London  lately,  to  pull  down  all  bawdy-houses, 
de  quUnis  infra^  this  seems  not  to  be  an  evidence  of  an  overt 
aci  to  prove  compassing'  the  King^s  deathy  when  it  is  so  dis- 
closed upon  the  proof,  or  if  it  be  so  particularly  laid  in  the 
indictment'^  He  says,  that,  if  it  be  particularly  laid  in  the 
indictment^  that  the  war  was  one  of  those  wars  to  accomplish 
a  general  object,  by  force,  which  is,  by  constr-uction  of  law 
merely,  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King,  it  would  be  a  bad 
indictment  of  compassing  the  King's  death.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  indictment  is  well  laid,  and  it  comes  out  upon  the 
evidence,  that  it  was  a  war  for  this  purpose,  and  not  a  direct 
war  against  the  person  of  the  King,  then  it  is  not  an  evidence  of 
Ml  overt  act  to  prove  compassing  the  King's  death ;  "  though^ 
prima  Jdde^  if  it  be  barely  laid  as  a  levying  war  against  the 
King  in  the  indictment,  it  is  a  good  overt  act  to  serve  an  in- 
dictment of  compassing  the  King's  death,  till,  upon  the  evi- 
dence, it  shall  be  disclosed  to  be  only  to  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
^nd  so  only  an  interpretative  or  constructive  levying  of  war, 
And  Burton'scase,  S9th  Elizabeth,  seems  to  intimate  as  much, 
because  they  took  him  to  be  indictable  only  upon  the  statute 
<»f  13th  Elizabeth,  cap.  1,  for  conspiring  to  levy  war  agdnst 
the  Queen ;  whereas,  if  this  had  been  an  overt  act  to  prove 
the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King,  the  fact  had  been 
Treason  within  25th  Edward  III.,  as  surely  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  conspired  to  have  raised  a  war  directly  against 
the  King  or  his  forces,  and  assembled  people  for  that  pur- 
pose, though  no  actual  war  had  been  raised  by  him." 

I  have  already  stated,  that,  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  the 
levying  any  war  against  the  Queen  was  rendered  Treason; 
therefore  those  people,  who  had  undertaken  to  pull  down  all 
enclosures,  or  some  general  object^  were  indicted  for  coospi- 
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ring  to  levy  war  under  the  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  not 
under  the  ^th  of  Edward  III.,  as  they  would  have  been,  if  it 
had  been  an  overt  act  of  compassing  theQueen^s  death.  **But," 
continues  Lord  Hale,  "  such  a  levying  of  war  may  in  pnioeH 
of  time  rise  into  a  direct  war  against  the  King,  as,  if  the  King 
send  his  forces  to  suppress  them,  and  they  fight  the  King's 
forces,  and  then  it  may  be  an  overt  act  to  prove  theoompass- 
ing  of  the  King's  death." 

So  that  you  see  here  it  is  distinctly  laid  down,  and  indeed 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  must  be  so,  that  a  war  for  pulfing 
down  all  enclosures,  that  a  war  for  pulling  down  all  meet- 
ing-houses, that  a  war  for  pulling  down  all  houses  of  any 
other  description,  or  for  any  general  object,  and  this  object 
to  be  accomplished  by  force  and  arms,  which  is,  by  con- 
struction of  law,  a  levying  of  war  ag^unst  the  King,  be- 
cause it  is  more  than  a  riot — it  is  conspiring  and  oppoang 
the  King'^s  authority, — this  sort  of  war  is  not  a  war  agunst 
the  person  of  the  King,  and  consequently  not  a  war,  the 
levying  of  which  can  be  held  to  be  an  overt  act  of  oompesnDg 
his  death.  But,  if  the  war  goes  on,  and  the  people  come  to  be 
engaged  with  the  King'*s  forces,  then  it  will  be  an  overt  act 
of  compassing  his  death. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  might  state  a  great  deal  more  to  you 
upon  this  subject ;  but  I  think  what  I  have  stated  is  sofficieDt, 
after  I  have  confirmed  it  by  some  more  modern  authoritieii 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  in  the  book  which  has  been  quoted  to 
you,  and  whose  authority  certainly  is  very  great,  lays  down 
the  law  in  these  words :  "  But  every  insurrection,  wfaidi  in 
judgment  of  law  is  intended  against  the  person  of  &e Xkigt 
be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter 
his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  counseDon 
from  about  him, — these  risings  all  amount  to  levying  w 
within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstances of  open  war,  or  not;  and  every  consfnn^to 
levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  Treason  within  the 
clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  within  the  other 
clause  of  compassing  the  King^s  death  ;  for  these  pwfOttt 
cannot  be  effected  by  numbers  and  openforce^ 
fost  danger  to  his  person.'^ 
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Now,  I  will  not  detain  you  by  stating  what  are  the  circum- 
stances, the  numbers,  and  open  force,  that  constitute  a  levying 
of  war ;  because  upon  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any 
discussion  here.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands — it  perhaps  never 
was  laid  down  so  broadly  before  as  it  was  by  Mr  Justice 
Foster,  but  I  think  it  is  the  fair  construction  of  common 
sense, — that  it  is  of  no  importance  what  the  species  of  array  is, 
in  which  persons  are  assembled.  If  they  attempt  a  publick  ob- 
ject with  open  force  and  violence,  with  clubs  and  sticks,  or 
staves,  or  anything  such  as  they  can  command,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  is  a  levying  of  war.  The  question  here  is,  as 
to  the  object  of  the  war. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  beg  particularly  your  at- 
tention to  the  words  of  this  passage  :  "  Insurrections,  in  or- 
der to  throw  down  all  enclosures,  to  alter  the  established  lam, 
or  change  religion^  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  fo 
open  all  prisons.''  Now,  you  will  observe,  that  these  ar6  at- 
tempts, in  their  nature,  of  the  utmost  importance;  they 
amount  almost,  in  their  nature,  as  nearly  to  rebellion  as  any- 
thing can  be,  that  is  not  levelled  at  the  person  of  the  King— 
an  insurrection  to  alter  any  law,  no  matter  what  law  it  is,— 
whether  it  is  a  law  appointing  persons  to  be  elected  to  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  in  a  certain  mode,  or  a  law 
to  regulate  wages — whatever  it  is,  they  are  all  equally  laws 
of  the  land,  and  not  one  more  than  the  other — an  insurrec- 
tion to  change  religion,  a  levying  of  war  by  force  of  arms  to 
change  the  religion  established  by  law — nothing  can  come 
closer  to  a  direct  war  against  the  King's  person,  and  to  an 
actcial  rebellion,  than  that,  when  you  consider  that  the  King 
is  bound,  by  his  coronation  oath,  to  defend  the  religion  esta- 
blished by  law— when  you  consider  that  the  title  of  the  King, 
at  the  time  Mr  Justice  Foster  wrote  more  especially,  and  the 
safety  of  his  Crown  and  his  family,  were  held  to  depend  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  religion  established  by  law.  And  yet 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  in  conformity  with  Lord  Hale,  andall  the 
other  authorities,  states,  what  has  been  the  law  from  before  the 
time  of  Lord  Hale  downwards,  that  "  insurrections,  in  or- 
der to  throw  down  all  enclosures,  to  alter  the  estMished  law 
or  change  religion,  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to 
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Open  all  prisons^— all  risings,  in  order  to  effect  these  innova- 
tions, of  a  publick  and  general  concern,  by  an  armed  fbreey 
are  in  construction  of  law  High  Treason,  within  the  dame 
of  levying  war^ — ^that,  if  an  insurrection  of  this  kind  takes 
place,  and  war  is  so  levied  for  those  purposes,  that  inaomo* 
tion  and  war  are  levying  of  war  within  the  statute,  and,  if  the 
war  be  levied,  they  are  High  Treason ;  but,  if  the  war  be  not 
levied,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  it  is  not  Treason. 

Then  we  have  only  to  inquire  further,  whether  these  would 
be  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  King^s  death ;  *^  for,  thoai^ 
they  are  not  levelled,^  says  Mr  Justice  Foster,  *'  at  tlie 
person  of  the  £ing,  they  are  against  his  royal  Majeaty ;  and| 
besides,  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  aU  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  property,  and  all  govemment 
too,  by  numbers  and  an  armed  force.  Insurrections  likewiss 
for  redressing  national  grievances,  or  for  the  expuliioD  of 
foreigners  in  general,  or,  indeed,  of  any  single  nation  living 
here  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  or  for  the  refbnna* 
tion  of  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  publick  nature,  and  in 
which  the  insurgents  have  no  special  interest-^rinngs  to  ef- 
fect these  ends  by  force  and  numbers,  are,  by  construction  of 
law, within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  for  they  are  levelled  it 
the  King's  crown  and  dignity.^  Then  he  says,  **  That  it 
was  adjudged,  that  a  person  going  to  Lambeth  House  in  S 
warlike  manner  to  surprise  the  Archbishop,  who  was  a  Fiivy 
Counsellor,  it  being  with  drums,  and  a  multitude,  to  thenmBk 
ber  of  three  hundred,  was  Treason.^  He  disapproves  of  Alt 
case,  I  think,  most  justly ;  but  with  that  we  have  nodmig 
to  do.  9 

Then,  in  section  6th,  he  says  that  which  my  learned  Fiisoi 
read,  and  I  again  call  your  attention  to  it  **  But  a  biii 
conspiracy  for  effecting  a  rising  for  the  purposes  mentioned^— 
I  have  read  to  you  the  purposes  mentioned-^*'  but  a  fane 
conspiracy  for  effecting  a  rising  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  in  the  next,  is  nai  an  Of0i 
act  of  compassing  the  King's  deaih ;  nor  will  it  come  under  ' 
any  species  of  treason  within  the  S5th  of  Edward  Illt  uidoi 
the  rising  be  effected." 

Now  you  sec.  Gentlemen,  a  distinct  and  tangible  diffBT- 
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ence  between  the  two  sorts  of  levying  of  war ;  a  levj^ng  dl 
war  against  the  person  of  the  King,  mentioned  by  my  Ixnrd 
Chief-Justice  Hale,  mentioned  also  by  Mr  Justice  Foster, 
and  a  levying  of  war  for  general  purposes,  which  is,  by  con- 
struction of  law  only,  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King.  And 
among  these  general  purposes  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  purpose 
of  aMering  the  established  lawy  and  the  established  religion^ 
bjjforce^  are  not  such  purposes  as  will  render  the  conspiracy 
te  levy  a  war  for  them  an  overt  act  of  the  Treason  of  com- 
passing the  King'^s  death,  or  any  Treason  at  all,  under  the  25th 
Edward  III. ;  and  I  cannot  state  it  to  you  more  strongly  than 
this. 

In  the  case  of  Hardy,  tried  in  1792,  before  liord  Chief- 
Justice  Eyre  and  a  Special  Commission,  I  think  Mr  Er- 
sidne,  now  Lord  Erskine,  laid  down  broadly  this  doctrine—-— 

Lord  Justice  C&rfc.— As  counsel. 

Mr  Grant.'-^l  consider  that,  in  its  utmost  extent,  my 
Lord. 

He  stated  it  in  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  *^  If 
I  were  to  surround  the  House  of  Commons  with  an  armed 
force,  this  would  not  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King^s 
death%^^  He  stated  it  broadly.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Eyre, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Jury,  congratulates  them,  that  there 
is  no  question  of  law  which  he  thinks  likely  to  give  them 
much  trouble.  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  understand  me  to 
state  this  that  Mr  Erskine  stated  as  any  authority.  The  state- 
ment of  a  counsel  at  the  bar,  however  eminent  that  counsel 
may  have  been,  is  no  authority ;  but  that  was  said,  and  it 
was  left  uncontradicted  by  the  bench  in  that  case ;  a  bendi 
certainly  not  indisposed  to  contradict  such  an  assertion  upon 
that  occasmn. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  state  jthis  better  to  you  than  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Judges  that  ever  sat  upon 
any  bench  in  any  country,  my  Lord  Chief- Justice  Holt,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Freind.  His  charge  to  the  Jury  is  in  these 
W(»rds :  "  Look  ye.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  Sir  John  Freind, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  indicted  for  High  Treason.  The 
Treason  that  is  mentioned  in  the  indictm^it,  is  coni^mngt 
compassing,  and  imaging  the  death  and  destructioii  of  the 
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King.     To  prove  the  conspiracy  and  design  of  the  King^i 
death,  there  are  two  principal  overt  acts  that  are  certainly 
insisted  upon ;  the  one  is  the  consulting  and  agreeing  with 
divers  others,  to  send  Mr  Chamock  into  France  to  King 
James,  to  desire  I)im  to  persuade  the  French  King  to  send 
over  forces  here  to  assist  tliem,  who  were  to  furnish  other 
forces  for  the  raising  of  a  war  within  this  kingdom,  in  order 
to  depose  the  King ;  and  accordingly  Mr  Chamock  was  sent 
upon  that  design.    The  other  overt  act,^  this  is  what  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to,  ^^  is  the  prisoner's  having  a  com- 
mission from  the  late  King,  and  preparing  and  directing  men 
to  be  levied,  and  to  be  ready  to  be  in  a  regiment,  of  which  Sir 
John  Freind  was  by  that  commission  to  be  colonel ;  and  this 
was  always  to  assist  in  the  restitution  of  King  James,  and  in 
order  thereunto,  in  the  deposing  and  expulsion  of  King'f^ 
liam.*^   Now  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  that  was  a  war  di- 
rected against  the  King's  person.   One  Treason  was  the  axn- 
passing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King — another  was  the 
levying  of  war.  Lord  Hale  goes  on,  "  Now,  says  he,"'  (mean- 
ing Sir  John  Freind,  the  prisoner,)  ^^  here  is  no  war  actuallj 
levied,  and  a  bare  conspiracy,  or  design  to  levy  war,  does  not 
come  within  this  law  against  Treason.  Now,  for  that  I  must  tell 
you,  if  there  be  only  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  it  is  not  Trea- 
son ;  but  if  the  design  and  conspiracy  be  either  to  kill,  the 
King,  or  to  depose  him,  or  imprison  him,  or  put  any  force  or 
restraint  upon  him,  and  the  way  and  method  of  effecting  tbM 
is  by  levying  a  war,  there  the  consultation  and  the  conspnej 
to  levy  a  war  for  that  purpose  is  High  Treason,  though  no  war 
be  levied.   For,  such  consultation  and  conspiracy  is  an  overt 
act,  proving  the  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  which  is 
the  first  Treason  meationed  in  the  statute  of  the  25th  Edwird 
III.  For  the  words  of  that  statute  are,  that  if  any  man  flhall 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King.^   And  then  with 
that  peculiar  good  sense  and  clearness  which  ^stinguishes  thii 
learned  Judge,  ^^  Now,  because  a  man  designs  the  death,  de- 
position, or  destruction  of  the  King,  and  to  that  design 
agrees  and  consults  to  levy  war,  that  this  should  not  be  High 
Treason  if  a  war  be  not  actually  levied,  is  a  very  strange  doc- 
trine ;  and  the  contrary  has  always  been  held  to  be  Itw. 
There  may  be  a  war  levied  without  any  design  ypon  i» 
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Kin^spersouy  or  endangering  of  it  j  which  j  if  acfuaUy  levied^ 
is  High  Tre€LSon ;  but  a  bare  design  to  levy  icar^  without 
morey  wiU  not  be  Treason ;  as,  for  example,  if  persons  do  as- 
semble themselves,  and  act  with  force  in  opposition  to  some 
law  which  they  think  inconvenient^  and  hope  thereby  to  get 
repealed^  this  is  levying  a  war  and  Treason^  though  pitrpo^ 
sing  and  designing  it  is  not  so.  So  when  they  endeatHmrj 
in  great  numbers^  with  force,  to  make  some  reformation  of 
their  own  heads,  zoithout  pursuing  the  methods  of  the  faw, 
that  is  a  levying  of  war  and  Treason ;  but  the  purposing  afid 
designing  it  is  not  so.  But  if  there  be,  as  I  told  you,  apf(.r* 
pose  and  design  to  destroy  the  King,  and  to  depose  him  from 
his  throne,  or  to  restrain  him^  or  have  any  power  over  him, 
which  is  proposed  or  designed  to  be  effected  by  war  that  is 
to  be  levied,  such  a  conspiracy  and  consultation  to  levy  war 
Jbr  the  bringing  this  to  pass,  is  an  overt  act  of  High  Trea- 
son. So  that.  Gentlemen,  as  to  that  objection  that  he  makes 
in  point  of  law,  it  is  of  no  force,  if  there  be  evidence  sufficient 
to  convince  you,  that  he  did  conspire  to  levy  war  for  such  cm 
end.'^ 

Now  I  take  this  to  be  just  as  clear  an  exposition  of  the 
subject  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  convey  to  us.  The 
levying  of  war  is  Treason — a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  not 
Treason  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III. ;  but,  if  the  con- 
spiracy and  intention  be  to  impose  any  restraint  upon  the 
King — to  attack  the  person  of  the  King  in  any  degree  or  man- 
ner  whatever — and  the  mode  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected, 
is  the  levying  of  a  war,  then  the  conspiring  to  levy  that  war 
is  just  as  much  Treason,  as  the  conspiring  any  other  means 
for  accomplishing  the  same  object.  But  it  is  the  object  which 
renders  it  Treason — the  object  being  the  constraint,  or  injury, 
and  consequent  endangering  of  the  person  of  the  King. 

My  learned  Friend  near  me  quoted  a  passage  from  an 
authority  of  this  country,  whom  I  cannot  regularly  quote  as 
an  authority,  because  we  cannot  quote  regularly  living 
authors  as  authority.  The  words  will  be  in  your  recollection. 
They  are  taken  from  what  the  author  has  read  in  the  books, 
and  he  gives  you  the  result,  which  he  drew  in  bis  closet,  ef 
what  they  have  stated,  and  which  result  you  have  heard. 
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Gentlemen^  I  am  sure,  that,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  doctrine 
stated  in  an  opposite  manner  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bar,  in  the  loose  way  it  was,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you 
with  this  length  of  argument ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  shew  you 
that  this  doctrine  is  unfounded.  You  cannot  open  a  page  in 
the  State  Trials,  or  in  any  author  on  the  Law  of  Treason, 
where  you  do  not  find  the  doctrine  stated  as  I  have  stated 
it  to  you. 

There  is  a  case  decided  by  Judge  Jeffrey  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  could  only  be  cited  for  a  point  of  law  not  con- 
nected with  any  private  object  he  might  have  in  view.  But  I 
will  come  to  a  lawyer  of  our  own  times,  whom  I  can  quote 
with  more  pleasure  to  myself,  and  with  more  authiority  to 
you — I  mean  our  countryman  Lord  Mansfield. 

The  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon  has  been  stated  to  you, 
and  that  is  sufficient  evidence  of  what  was  understood  to  be 
.  the  law  at  that  time.  You,  perhaps,  know  the  circmnstan- 
ces  of  Lord  George  Gordon''s  mob.  You  know  that  it  was  a 
mob  construed  to  amount  to  a  levying  war  against  the  Eiqg, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  pulling  down  of  the  Popish 
meeting-houses,  and  the  preventing  a  very  wise  law  being 
passed,  brought  in  by  Sir  George  Saville,  I  tliink,  for  reaou)- 
ving  some  of  the  disabilities,  under  which  that  class  of  his 
Majesty^s  subjects  had  laboured. 

This  unfortunate  gentleman.  Lord  George  Gknrdon^didin 
some  way  or  other,  for  some  objects  which  it  was  not  very  easjT 
to  discover,  connect  himself  with  persons,  as  it  was  said,  who 
were  engaged  in  this  very  improper  and  unaccountable  pn^ 
jectof  preventing,  if  possible,  by  force  of  arms^  the  House  of 
Commons  from  passing  this  bill.  That  was  one  object,  and  aa 
object  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  firmness  of  the  Houie^ 
they  must  have  accomplished.  Another  object  was  the  pull- 
ing down  of  all  Popish  meeting-houses  in  London,  connected 
with  a  similar  object  here,  which  was  certainly  TreaaoOe  It 
never  occurred  to  any  man  to  charge  him  with  compassing  the 
King^s  death,  and  to  give  this  levying  of  war  in  evidence  as 
a  proof  of  the  overt  act  of  it ;  and  Lord  Mansfield  addveaiBi 
the  Jury  in  these  terms : — ^^  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  indicted  for  that  spedes  of  H^ 
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Treason  which  is  called  levying  war  against  the  King,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  you  should  first  be  informed  what  is 
in  law  levying  war  against  the  King,  so  as  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  High  Treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III., 
and  perhaps  according  to  the  legal  signification  of  the  term 
before  that  statute.     Thefre  are  two  kinds  of  levying  war ; 
one  against  the  person  of  {lie  King — to  imprison,  to  dethrone, 
or  lo  kill  him,  or  to  make  him  change  measures  or  remove 
counsellors  ;''  against  the  King*s  person^  you  observe  ;— 
"  the  other,  which  is  said  to  be  levied  against  the  Majesty 
of  the  King,  or,  in  other  words,  against  him  in  his  regcd 
capacity,  when  a  multitude  rise  and  assemble  to  attain,  by 
force  and  violence,  any  object  of  a  general  publick  nature ; 
that  is  levying  war  against  the  majesty  of  the  King — and 
most  reasonably  so  held,  because  it  tends  to  dissolve  all  the 
bonds  of  society,  to  destroy  property,  and  to  overturn  go^ 
vernment,  and  by  force  of  arms  to  restrain  the  King  from 
reigning  according  to  law.     Insurrections  by  force  and  vio- 
lence to  raise  the  price  of  wages— to  open  all  prisons-— to 
destroy  meeting-houses — ^nay,  to  destroy  all  brothels — to  re- 
sist the  execution  of  militia  laws — to  throw  down  all  enclo^ 
sures— to  alter  the  established  law,  or  change  religion— to 
redress  grievances,  real  or  pretended— have  all  been  held 
levying  war.     Many  other  instances  might  be  put.'*    He 
goes  on,  "  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  in  Sir  John  Freind*s 
case,  says,  if  persons  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  with 
force  in  opposition  to  some  law  which  they  think  inconve* 
nient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed,  this  is  a  levying 
war  and  Treason.  In  the  present  case,  it  does  not  rest  upon 
an  implication  that  they  hoped  by  cq)poation  to  a  law  tog^t 
it  repealed ;  but  the  prosecution  proceeds  upon  the  direct 
ground,  that  the  object  was,  by  force  and  violence,  to  compel 
flie  legislature  to  repeal  a  law ;  and  therefore,  without  any 
doubt,  I  tell  you  the  joint  opinion  of  us  all,  that,  if  this  mul- 
titude  assembled  with  intent,  by  acts  of  force  and  violenoe, 
to  compel  the  legislature  to  repeal  a  law,  it  is  High  Treason.'' 
And  so  it  was ;  if  they  assembled  for  that  purpose^  it  was 
High  Treason.  Lord  Mansfield  says,  that  tbere  are  two  sorts 
of  levying ^war ;  one  against  the  person  <xf  the  King  ;< 
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then  he  says,  ^^  insurrections  by  force  and  violence  to  raise  the 
price  of  wages,  to  open  all  prisons,  to  destroy  meeting- 
houses, nay,  to  destroy  all  brothels,  and  so  on,  is  the  other 
sort  of  levying  war.""  So  that  this  distinction  runs  through 
all  the  books,  and  is  brought  down  to  our  own  times.- 

Gentlemen,  I  can  bring  this  down  through  every  trial  that 
has  been  had  since,  where  this  statute  has  been  mentioned. 
My  Lord  EUenborough  states  it  in  Watson^s  case.  The 
statement  of  the  counsel  is  seldom  to  be  taken  as  law  ;  yet 
the  statement  of  the  Attorney- General,  when  it  is  in  £avour 
of  a  prisoner,  may  be  taken  as  an  authority ;  and  when  I 
mention  to  you  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  case  of  Hardy, 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  ever  known — ^I 
mean  Lord  Eldon.  He  states  exactly  the  doctrine  that  I 
have  stated  to  you.  He  says,  "  If  I  levy  war,  that  is  an  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  King^s  death ;  if  I  conspire  to  levy 
direct  war"** 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Can  the  Court  recdve  as 
authority  the  position  of  the  Attorney-General  ? 

Mr  Grant — No,  my  Lord ;  I  only  state  it  just  as  I  would 
state  (what  is  not  authority  either)  the  indictment  dgaiDSt 
Lord  George  Gordon  ;  I  would  only  state  it  as  the  opiiiion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  SJiepherd.'-^You  are  stating  it  as  what 
was  holden  by  the  Court,  because  you  say  it  was  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  Court.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  attend 
to  every  position  on  either  side  ?  and  then  is  it  to  be  assumed 
or  argued  that  that  is  incontrovertible,  because  the  Judge  his 
not  gone  through  the  argument,  but  has  contented  hinuelf 
with  doing  that  which,  generally  speaking,  is  all  he  ought  to 
do,  stating,  by  his  official  oath,  what  his  opinion  of  the  law 
is? 

Mr  Gra/nt — I  should  have  been  misunderstood,  if  I  were 
supposed  to  wish  to  carry  it  farther  than  it  goes ;  it  is  an  ob- 
servation which  I  think  it  fair  to  make. 

Lord  Chi-ef  Baron  Shepherd. — Lord  Eldon  spoke  four  or 
five  days.  Lord  Erskine  two  days,  and  the  late  Lord  CWrf 
Justice  two  more ;  now,  if  what  he  stated  is  to  be  taken  H 
law,  because  the  Court  did  not  take  another  fcMtnigbt  to 
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contradict  the  assertions  of  counsel,  what  would  be  the  au« 
thority  of  the  law  of  England  or  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Grant — I  cannot  carry  it  so  far  as  that ;  but  if  any 
violent  proposition  had  been  laid  down,  it  is  most  likely 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  would  have  interposed.  But  what 
I  have  read  to  you,  Gentlemen,  is  the  authority  of  the  great- 
est sages  of  the  law — some  sitting  on  the  bench,  and  deliver- 
ing those  opinions  which  they  would  have  embodied  in  their  > 
closets,  and  others  delivering  them  in  books,  which  would 
not  be  authority  now,  but  that  they  have  been  adopted  as 
authority  by  the  Courts  ever  since — I  mean  such  persons  as 
Lord  Coke,  Lord  Hale,  and  Mr  Justice  Foster ;  and  I  have 
stated  to  you  also  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  and  various  other 
Judges,  delivered  in  judgment,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
correct. 

Grentlemen,  my  position  therefore  is  this,  that  this  being 
the  law  of  Treason  under  the  statute  of  Edward  IH.,  and 
the  statute  of  George  III.  having  done  no  more,  than,  in  the 
particular  cases  which  it  mentions,  rendered  those  acts  which 
it  mentions  substantive  acts  of  Treason,  which  acts  would 
before  have  been  overt  acts  of  the  Treason  of  compassing  the 
King'^s  death  ;  the  conclusion  is,  that  when  that  statute  de- 
clared that  the  compassing  to  levy  war  shoSld  be  a  substan- 
tive Treason,  provided  that  war  had  for  its  object  the  com- 
pelling his  Majesty  to  change  his  measures  or  counsels,  it 
must  be  understood  to  have  enacted  the  compassing  to  levy 
war  into  a  substantive  Treason  in  those  cases  only,  in  which 
the  war  was  of  that  nature,  and  the  compulsion  of  that  na- 
ture, that  the  conspiracy  to  levy  such  war  would  antecedent- 
ly have  been  evidence  of  a  treason  under  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward III, ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  shewing  you,  that  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  a  war,  not  directed  against  the  person  of 
the  King,  but  of  that  sort  which  the  law-books,  and  the  Judges, 
and  all  the  authorities,  declare  to  be  only  a  constr.uctive  le- 
vying of  war,  is  not  evidence  of  any  Treason  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  HI. ;  I  have  proved  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
such  a  war  as  this,  is  not  a  conspiracy  to  levy  that  sort  of 
war  which  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  86th  of  the  late 
King.     We  are  here  in  no  other  situation  than  we  should 
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have  been  if  the  Act  of  the  S6di  of  the  hue  Kii^  imi 
passed,  except  thus  far,  that  nov  the  ooo^xkmj  to  levy 
a  sort  of  war  as  is  mentioned  there  is  rendered  a 
Treason,  whereas  before  it  would  have  been  an  ovi 
compassing  the  King's  death. 

And  therefore  that  position,  which  I  found  m; 
to  state  to  you  in  the  outset  in  reference  to  the  fint 
with  regard  to  the  o\-ert  act,  as  being  evidence  of  a 
ing  the  King's  death,  and  being  to  be  judged  of  «b 
of  the  cHme,  the  crime  being  the  compassing  the 
death — so  that  under  the  first  count  of  the  indictment^  joi 
could  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  unless  he  had  <MiwyMl 
against  the  life  of  the  King,  or  to  do  some  of  those  act%  wUdk 
justly,  and  by  the  common  inferences  every  man  mual  dm 
from  them,wouId  infer,  that  he  compassed  and  imagined  dn 
death  of  the  King — ^that  po^Uon  is  most  material  toe  jDor 
consideration. 

If  you  consider  this  case  under  the  S6th  of  the  late  twg^ 
then  you  are  free  of  that  question ;  and  then  you  haEve  otif 
to  try,whether  he  did  compass  and  conspire  to  levy  thatMt 
of  war,  the  compassing  and  imagining  which  has  beendslBiv 
mined  to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  Eang'*8  dcaihj  Jl 
being  understood, — and,  if  I  am  not  extremely  wrangiBfl^ 
interpretation  of  the  law,  if  my  Lord  Ellenboroughaadlhff 
authorities  I  have  quoted  are  not  wrong  in  their  oonstmclMI 
of  the  law,  I  will  venture  to  say  this— that  you  are  not  teil^ 
terpret  this  law  diiferently  from  every  other  statute  cantnqr 
to  the  declaration  in  the  preamble.  If  I  am  not 
therefore,  in  that  position,  I  then  submit  to  you  with 
denoe,  that  the  case,  as  it  appears  on  the  evidenoe.heR^ 
posing  that  we  are  to  take  the  view  of  it  the  most  favoonhb 
to  the  publick  prosecutor,  and  the  most  strongly  against  lb 
prisoner,  is  not  a  case  within  the  S6th  of  the  late  SongL 

That  the  riot  here  proved  is  not  that  sort  of  war,  that  is  wiA* 
in  the  ^th  Edward  III.,  as  evidence  of  a  compasnqg  and 
imagining  the  King'^s  death,  I  think  no  man  for  a  mogNtft 
can  hesitate  to  determine.  I  think  it  is  imposfliUe  for  iif 
man  for  a  moment  to  believe,  that  the  acts  imputed  Id  Ai> 
unfortunate  man  at  the  bar,  or,  in  which  he  is  proved  tohM 
had  any  concern,  that  the  object  which  the  people  had  in  rk^t 
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as  far  as  we  can  get  at  the  object,  was  such,  as  Unit  the  con^ 
spiling  to  accomplish  it  by  force  of  arms  could  be  treated  as 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  wmt  directly  againH  the  person  of  Ae 
King ;  but,  at  the  most,  only  a  conspiring  to  levy  a  war,  that, 
being  levied,  might  turn  out  to  be  constructivdy  against  the 
King,  viz.  for  the  purpose,  by  force  or  violence,  of  altering 
some  established  law. 

Gkntlemen,  the  Solicitor  General  stated  to  you,  with  great 
candour,  when  he  opened  the  case  to  you,  diat  the  object 
that  he  inferred  these  persons  to  have^  was  that  of  accom-* 
plishing  a  reform  in  Parliament  He  said  to  you,  alludii^  to 
the  paper,  it  shews  the  nature  of  the  wrongs  which  were  to 
be  redressed— it  states  the  object  to  be  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  then  he  said,  if  a  war  be  devised  tote  that 
purpose,  it  would  be  Treason,  imder  the  d6th  George  III» 
The  object  he  inferred  of  these  misguided  parsons  was,  to 
produce  a  reform  in  Parliament  Now,  I  state  to  you,  with 
very  great  deference  certainly,  but  with  perfect  confideace, 
diat  a  levying  of  war  to  obtain  reform  in  Parliament,  or  for 
the  alteration  of  any  law,  is  not,  and  never  was,  an  overt  act 
of  compassing  the  Eing^s  death  under  the  S5th  of  Edward 
III. ;  and  I  state,  to  you,  that,  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  the  con* 
spiring  to  levy  such  a  war  cannot  be  within  the  86th  of  Geo. 
Itl. 

Buty  Gentlemen,  the  object,  which  these  persons  had  in 
view,  has  never  been  bud  before  you  with  that  degree  of 
precifflon,  which  I  apprehend  it  is  absoiutelynecessary  that 
evoything  should  be  proved  with,  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  I 
shall  take  it,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  connected  with  this 
nbsnrd-^-with  this  (give  it  any  appellation  you  like)— ^tUs 
Proclamation,  which  has  been  read.  Who  framed  it^— where 
blie  conspirators  were  who  composed  it— what  their  object 
Bras— how  they  manifested  it— -all  this  you  are  utter  strangers 
to.  All  this,  so  far  as  I  understand,  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  my  learned  Friends,  are  utter  strangers  to.  Those 
[^rsmis,  if  such  existed  in  ScotIand,whidi  I  very  muoh  dnnbl, 
i«ve  totally  escaped  observation.  You  have,  thereibre^  no  %ht 
whatever,  as  in  all  cases  which  I  have  beard  or  read  of— you 
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have  no  consultations  with  any  persons — no  correspondence 
with  any  persons — ^from  anything  which  any  persons  have 
said  you  have  no  light  whatever,  to  open  up  to  you  either 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy^  or  the  object  of  a  conspncy. 
For  all  that  appears  to  you,  there  may  have  been  no  coMjfi- 
racy  in  the  case — for  all  that  appears  to  you,  mmne  one  Jipdi- 
vidiialy  with  a  mischievous  intention  of  any  given  nature^ 
may  have  framed  this  Proclamation,  and  may  have  taken 
meJEisures  for  giving  it  the  publicity  it  has  unhap[nly  re- 
ceived. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  when  you  take  the  Proclamation  itidff 
there  is  no  person  that  can  read  it,  that  will  not  at  once  saji 
that,  whoever  he  was  that  composed  it,  hb  object  coaU 
not  but  be  mischievous.  But  that  is  not  enough.  There 
are  abundance  of  mischiefs  far  short  of  Treason— ithece  are 
abundance  of  mischiefs  which  are  close  on  Treason^  and  yet 
not  Treason— there  are  abundance  even  of  treaeonalde  ob- 
jects, which  yet  are  not  the  objects  set  forth  in  this  staUitib 
the  compassing  to  levy  war  to  accomplish  which,  wonU  be 
Treason.  You  must  be  satisfied,  not  from  what  you  bdiefv— 
^en  I  say  from  what  you  believe,  not  without  pei&et  evi- 
dence—>you  must  be  satisfied,  not  by  the  condunons  draws 
in  your  own  breast — ^you  must  dismiss  from  your  raooUeo- 
tion  everything  you  heard  before  you  entered  that  boK— 
everything  you  thought,  felt,  or  imagined— I  know  yaa  too 
well  to  render  it  necessary  to  say  this— -but  you  arenql  10 
judge  here,  even  upon  inferences  that  you  draw-7aiqi|Mi^ 
tions— strong  inferences  from  what  you  know— thougit|M^ 
haps  stronger  than  that  which  you  draw  from  the  evid^ee^ 
—you  must  have  it  proved  before  you^  that  the  object  iint  d 
all  of  this  Proclamation  was  what  it  is  said  to  be,  a  TiaWk* 
able  one,  and  you  must  have  proved  before  you  tUa  ihib 
that  the  Treason  which  some  person  or  other  had  in  vieVf 
who  wrote  this  Proclamation,  was  such  a  Treason  as 
within  the  statute  of  the  36th  Greorge  III.,  if  it  were 
to  be  accomplished  by  force  of  arms. 

But,  Gentlemen,  you  must  go  much  further  than  Ait 
You  must  be  able  to  state  what  was  the  object.  Tom  Mi^ 
not  say  to  yourself  loosely,  why,  I  think  the  object  here 
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to  overturn  the  Constitution — and  yow,  that  you  think  thfe 
object  here  was  to  obtain  a  reform.  One  may  think  it  was  to 
obtain  a  reform  ;  another,  that  it  was  the  royal  government 
that  was  to  be  overturned ;  a  third  may  think  another  ob- 
ject ;  and  a  fourth  another.  But  you  must  all  come  to  the  con- 
duBion,  that  that  Address  had  an  object,  which  was  a  spe- 
cifick  Treason  within  the  law  which  I  have  stated  to  you* 

Now,  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  no  man  can  view  with 
more — I  do  not  say  suspicion,  because  it  is  too  light  a  word 
for  it — ^no  man  can  view  with  more  reprehension  than  I  do 
this  Address — ^the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  sow  dis^ 
sension,  and  produce  disturbance,  of  a  local  nature,  wherever 
It  might  be  promulgated.  No  doubt  the  object  was  the  most 
malignant  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  the  object  of  per» 
sons^  who  kept  concealed  with  great  skill,  to  send  this  Ad*- 
dress  around  a  part  of  the  country,  where  the  people  were  in 
a  state,  most  of  them,  of  starvation,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  egging  them  on  to  do  they  knew  not  what, 
by  means  they  did  not  know,  but  which  could  have  no  other 
result  than  to  excite  great  local  disturbance,  to  do  great  local 
damage  and  mischief,  and  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of  all 
the  unfortunate  and  infatuated  people  who  lent  themselves 
to  it.  But,  what  the  object  was  of  the  persons  who  assembled 
upon  this  Address^  (I  will  speak  presently  as  to  how  far  the 
prisoner  is  connected  with  it,)  I  defy  any  man  to  gather  dis- 
tinctly from  the  words  of  the  Address.  You  may  believe 
every  mischief  you  like  of  it,  but  you  cannot  say,  upon  your 
consciences,  that  you  are  clear  upon  the  proof,  that  this, 
or  this,  was  the  particular  object  they  had  in  view;  and  that 
this  object  was  a  treasonable  object ;  and  that  this  treason- 
able object  was  within  the  statute  of  the  36th  of  George 
III. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  above  everything  in  the  world,  it  is 
necessary,  in  a  case  of  this  nature — a  case  of  Treason— where 
a  poor  individual,  in  the  situation  of  this  unfortunate  man, 
though,  tlianks  to  the  humanity  of  our  laws,  he  sees,  and 
others  see,  that  his  case  meets  with  as  much  attention  as  if 
lie  was  in  a  higher  situation  of  life ;— yet,  where  an  individual 
in  his  situation,  an  unprotected  individual,  is  here  put  on  his 
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defence,  with  all  the  talents  tlie  Crown  can  command  arrayed 
against  him — the  whole  force  of  the  greatest  GovernRMiitof 
the  world  arrayed  against  Um^— it  is  of  the  utmoot  import 
ance  that  all  people  should  know  and  feel,  that,  be  the  fiMBS 
of  that  Government  what  it  may,  the  talents  what  they  n^f 
the  case  one  of  what  irritation  and  suspicion  it  may,  At 
situation  of  the  prisoner  never  so  humble^  a  British  Jny 
will  always  stand  between  him  and  injustice ;  a  British  Jiny 
will  always  shew  that  the  law  is  the  same  in  die  case  of  dw 
rich  man  and  the  poor,  in  a  case  where  the  Govenmcat  is 
concerned,  as  where  it  is  not  They  will  shew  moie-«-iii 
ing  this,  they  shew  nothing  but  what  the  Government 
desire  to  be  shewn— -they  will  shew,  that  no  person  shall  bs 
convicted  of  this  great  offence,  but  on  evidence,  wfakh-  etsry 
man  will  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  is  moat  eadniy 
and  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  case  of  lUi 
individual.  How  is  he  connected  with  this  conspimey?  Tea 
have  his  declaration  in  evidence  before  you ;  and  I  tmm 
titled  to  argue  on  it  as  a  part  of  the  proof.  It  so  iMfps* 
there  is  one  circumstance  mentioned  in  that  rtrilaisikw^  d 
which  I  could  not  lay  before  you  any  evidence,  and  that  i% 
the  way  the  Proclamation  first  came  into  his  possesM 
states,  in  his  declaration,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of 
left  it  with  his  wife.  I  could  not  bring  his  wife  here ; 
not  a  competent  witness.  By  the  law  of  England, 
not  be  heard.  In  his  humble  situation  of  life,  ikej  kcplBO 
servant.  They  lived  alone,  he  and  his  wife.  No  hnBMaii^ 
ing  could  prove  the  way  in  which  this  abominable  paparoffV 
into  his  custody  but  his  wife ;  and  she  was  not  a  good  niMiik 
The  man,  to  whom  I  will  not  give  the  epthcts  that  bdm 
to  him — ^your  own  feelings  will  bestow  on  him  the  nanwAil 
belongs  to  villains  who  can  promulgate  audi  a  ptf^^ 
take  care  to  leave  it  only  to  be  found  in  the  custody 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  themselves-— the  Crown 
(I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  make  him  a  priaQnei)-Hki 
Crown  chose  to  make  him  a  witness,  and  he  has  not  Sfpii^ 
ed  to  answer  to  his  name.  I  could  not  get  h'  i  to  piW^i 
and  if  I  had  had  him  to  prove  it,  I  would  not  I     e  traslcd  U* 
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upon  his  oath.    Not  that  I  would  not  trust  many  men  upon 
their  oaths,  who  had  been  guilty  of  crunes  for  which  they 
idigbt  be  arraigned ;  but  I  would  not  trust  a  man  upon  his 
iMidi,  who  tried  to  cheat  another  into  the  commission  of  an 
offence  Uke  this,  or  to  leave  with  him,  by  stealth,  evidence  by 
which  his  life  might  be  brought  into  danger.  What  does  the 
priioncr  do  ?  He  meets  Fraser,  and  though  he  does  not  know 
him  intimately,  he  knows  he  is  a  teacher,  and  therefore  he  is 
libdy  to  be  a  better  informed  person  than  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  assodated — he  meets  him,  and  shews  him  this  Pro- 
clamation ;  and,  under  evident  agitation,  Fraser  says,  I  think 
thia  announces  a  state  of  rebellion.    What  does  the  prisoner 
then  do?  He  takes  the  Proclamati    home.   Does  he  go  and 
hawk  it  about  i  No.   When  Fraser  goes  home,  and  tells  his 
infe)  who  gave  her  testimony  in  the  clearest  manner,  she  says, 
I  have  the  greatest  curiosity  to  see  it ;  will  you  fetch  it?  He 
goes  to  this  man,  and  begs  he  will  lend  his  wife  this  Procla* 
matioB,    Accordingly  he  does  so.    This  is  on  the  Saturday 
aight,  late.  He  goes  and  leaves  the  Proclamation.  He  goes 
the  nesct  day,  and  she  ^ves  him  back  the  Proclamation,  and 
then  he  says  what  he  meims  to  do  with  it   He  says,  he  means 
instantly  to  destroy  it    That  he  destroyed  it,  it  is  impossible 
fair  him  to  {nrove,  unless  he  could  call  witnesses,  who  had  seen 
him  do  so.  He  never  imagined  that  he  would  be  brought  here 
Id  ttiaL  But  it  never  has  been  seen  upc»  him  since;  they  could 
not  produce  it  here ;  and,  in  point  of  £etct^.he  did  destroy  it. 
Gentlemen,  trace  him  a  little  furthen    Upon  the  Sun- 
day'f  the  Proclamation  is  stuck  up.    It  was  unnecessary 
for  me  to  prove,  for  you  have  it  sufficiently  in  evidence, 
that  this  Proclamation  was  thrust  into  peopIe^s  houses  all 
sound  about*    Abundance  of  them  were  seen  on  Monday. 
And  you  find  him,  the  first  time  he  is  connected  with  any  of 
these  things,  in  the  crowd  at  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  What  do 
joa&ad  him  doing  i  In  the  first  place,  what  were  the  crowd 
doing?  And  you  observe  this  all  the  way  through ;  there  is 
no  act  of  force  attributed  to  this  crowd  anywhere.    Where- 
he  is,  they  conduct  thenlselves  in  a  peaceable  orderly 
;  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  any  assembly  of  people  c£ 
the  same  nuc         would  have  conducted  themselves*  Walker 
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tells  Mr  Houstoun,  Sir^  I  hope  you  mean  to  stop  the  milh; 
if  you  do  not,  the  Provisional  Government  will  not  sustain 
any  of  the  damages  that  you  may  incur.  Why,  says  Mr 
Houstoun,  like  a  very  sensible  man,  (and  the  prisoner  sqn 
he  laughed  when  he  said  it,)  I  do  not  give  myself  any  trou- 
ble about  that ;  I  shall  not  call  npon  them  to  pay  any  of 
those  losses.  What  do  these  people  do  i  these  traitors  i  thew 
persons  who  are  accused  of  conspiring  to  levy  war  against 
the  King  ?  Do  they  try  to  pull  down  his  mill ;  or  to  stop  it 
by  violence,  or  offer  any  insult  to  him  ? — And  then  they  try  to 
connect  my  unfortunate  client  with  this.  What  is  ithe£ii^ 
He,  seeing  the  crowd  pressing  Mr  Houstoun,  calls  to  them, 
Do  not  trouble  the  gentleman.  Mr  Houstoun  had  hdan 
said.  Do  not  all  come  this  way ;  name  two  to  speak  to  me. 
That  was  done ;  and  then  says  this  man,  Do  not  trouble  Mr 
Houstoun ;  it  is  a  shame  to  crowd  upon  him  in  that  nj. 
He  is  not  proved  to  have  said  anything  else. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  my  case  were,  that  I  was  to  deny 
that  he  was  ever  in  any  of  these  crowds  at  all,  why  then  I 
should  have  abstained  from  giving  a  good  deal  of  the  evi- 
dence which  I  laid  before  you.  My  object  has  been  all  the 
way  through, — and  I  think  you  observed  that,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  examined  some  of  the  witnesses  in  the  box  to- 
day—my object  has  been,  all  the  way  through,  to  let  you  see 
this  case  as  it  stauds,— -to  conceal  no  part  of  it.  Certvnlj 
it  would  not  have  been  my  duty,  if  the  counsel  for  tlie 
Crown  had  failed  in  the  proof,  to  assist  them.  It  wooUhsve 
been  contrary  to  my  duty,  because,  if  they  failed  in  making 
out  any  case  at  all,  it  would  have  been  enough  for  me.  Bat 
my  object  has  been,  to  lay  before  you  all  the  evidence  I  oooUl; 
and  when  you  put  it  all  together,  and  see  what  it  is,  if  you  ciB 
lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  say,  that  that  bmd  ii  i 
foul  traitor,  and  has  conspired  to  levy  war  against  iheHDg\ 
and  that  he  is  a  traitor,  against  whom  this  powerful  Goftn^ 
ment  ought  to  set  itself  in  arms — that  his  cons^nrai^  i*  of 
that  importance  and  that  magnitude,  and  his  Treason  of  llitf 
description,  that  nothing  but  his  life  can  answer.for  itr-thit 
the  safety  of  the  country  depends  upon  your  finding  Ub 
guilty — if  you  can  say,  on  the  whole  case,  as  it  has  cone 
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out  before  you,  his  situation  and  connexion  with  these  things 
are  such  as  to  call  on  you  for  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  High 
Treason,  I  never  shall  hope,  in  any  other  case,  to  obtain  a 
verdict  of  acquittal. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  whole  that  this  man  is  proved  tb 
have  done  at  that  first  mill ;  and  this  was  the  whole  which 
was  done  previous  to  the  meeting  on  the  Green.  One  man 
said,  he  and  Walker  appeared  equally  active.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence before  you,  you  will  recollect,  that  the  only- thing 
that  was  done,  wa3  speaking ;  for,  as  to  actings  there  wi^ 
none,  unless  you  call  walking  acting,  and  his  activity  walk- 
ing backwards  and  forwards.  The  only  thing  done  was 
the  addressing  Mr  Houstoun,  and  asking  him  to  stop  the 
work,  and  telling  him  the  consequences  if  he  did  not.  Then 
this  man  says,  that  Speirs  was  equally  active  with  Walker, 
except— what  ?  Except  that  he  did  not  speak.  Why,  speaking 
was  all  the  acting.  That  was  all. — I  do  not  think  you  will 
give  much  for  that  gentleman's  testimony. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  else  proved  against  him 
at  ail  at  this  meeting.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  all  the  evi- 
dence to  you ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  do  so,  be- 
cause you  have  taken  notesr,  and  your  memory  will  be  re- 
freshed by  my  Lord*  One  person  said,  he  came  out  of  the 
crowd ;  another  person  said,  that  he  said  something  el$e  to 
Mr  Houstoun.  But  the  best  evidence  on  this  subject  con^ 
tradicts  that.  There  cannot  be  more  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony than  that  of  Mr  Houstoun  himself,  both  from  his  cha- 
racter,his  appearance,  his  situation  in  life,  and  the  manner  of 
giving  his  evidence.  There  cannot  be  better  evidence^  fbir  he 
was  the  person  addressed.  He  wasthe  person  whose  attention 
was  called  to  what  these  men,  or  the  mob,  did ;  and  he. says 
Walker  came  to  him,  with  another  man ;  and  he  distinctly 
says,  that  the  prisoner  is  not  the  man.  Now,  Mr  Houstoun^s 
teiitimony,  if  you  look. at  it,  is,  ^^  I  do  not  remember  that  it 
struck  me  very  much ;  the  man  who  stood  before  me.  said, 
stop  the  work,  the  other  works  are  stopped.  I  cannot 
swear  that  the  prisoner  is  the  man ;  if  I  had  seen  this  man 
in  the  street,  I  would  not  have  said,  there  is.  the.  man  that 
stood  before  me  in  that  crowd — ithat  is  not,  I  did  not  re- 
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mark  him-— but  I  positively  say  thai  %8  tuji  the  numJ*  He 
says,  ^*  If  I  had  seen  this  man  in  the  street,  I  would  not 
have  said  there  is  the  man  that  stood  before  me  in  the 
crowd;  that  person  appeared  very  much  enraged."  Another 
witness  says,  this  person  appeared  particularly  ooaL  **! 
could  not  swear  that  this  is  the  man,  because  I  waa  iafim- 
ed^ — and  then  he  was  going  on  to  say  what  he  was  inlbfffiMd; 
but  there  he  was  stopped — ^^  He  was  about  the  aame  dm  m 
that  man.^  And  then  he  says,  ^<  That  man,  idioewr  he 
was,  never  moved  or  spoke,  except  saying,  stop  the  works^ 
the  other  works  are  stopped."^  Then,  at  the  end  of  hb  tta* 
mination,  it  was  observed  by  one  of  my.  learned  Friendly 
who  was  examining  him  at  the  time,  that  he  lodced  vny 
hard  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  looked  at  him  Terj  mucli, 
scrutinizing  him  at  the  time  his  examination  was  gpii^^OD. 
It  was  said  to  him,  ^^  You  look  very  hard  at  the  |»Maiiarf 
and  he  says,  ^^  I  am  surprised  I  cannot  recollect  the  priiODer; 
I  thought  I  never  should  have  forgot  the  man ;  br  hai  i 
marked  countenance ;  I  would  not  pve  my  oath  that  dna  im 
the  man,  if  I  had  seen  him  fifty  times.**  That  is  a»  disdact 
as  anything  can  be,  that  that  was  not  the  man ;  forhe  pos- 
zled  himself,  having  heard  (and  upon  that  there  is  a  mistakei 
which  goes  through  this  question  very  much)  the  manni 
mentioned,  and  having  connected  that  name  with  the 
dual  who  stepped  forward,  this  witness  concluded  ihit  it 
was  Speirs;  and,  if  anybody  had  asked  him  yeatodayii 
the  box  if  he  had  seen  Speirs,  he  would  have  said,  yea.  But 
first,  he  says  doubtingly,  <^  I  do  not  think  he  was  the  ma;* 
and  then,  ^^  No,  that  is  not  the  man ;  and  1  am  smpriKd 
I  cannot  recollect  the  prisoner ;  I  thought  I  should  Mfff 
forget  the  man ;  he  had  a  marked  countenance ;  I  wmddiot 
give  my  oath  that  this  was  the  man,  if  I  had  seen  him  titj 
times  over.^  Now,  that  is  a  distinct  swearing,  that  that  M 
not  the  man.  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  going  over  the  eii- 


l4>rd  Juaike  Clerk.'^I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  wA 
words  in  my  notes,  as  those  of  seeing  him  fifty  timet. 

Mr  Grant.'^l  took  it  at  the  moment  Your  Loiddi^ 
has  the  words,  *<  I  am  surprised  at  not  knowing  the  no.* 
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LordJttstice  Clerk. — Yes — I  will  read  the  words— **^  I  am 
surprised  at  not  knowing  the  man ;  I  think  I  could  not  have 
recognized  him  to  be  the  man.^ 

Mr  GraTi^.— -Those  are  the  words  as  I  took  them.  Of 
course  my  Lord^s  are  to  guide  you,  Grentlemen ;  but,  how- 
erer,  it  is  quite  clear.  Then  it  was  said,  this  man  had  a  fus- 
tian jacket  on.  Now,  the  other  witnesses  prove  he  had  a  cor- 
duroy* jacket  on.  We  have  nothing  of  the  colour  of  the  fiis- 
tuoi  jacket ;  we  have  of  the  corduroy  jacket ;  one  man  says 
it  was  velveteen.  I  build  nothing  on  that.  But  you  have  it 
in  evidence,  that  there  were  a  number  of  people  there  in  cor- 
duroy or  fustian  jackets ;  and  it  is  sworn  to  be  a  most  com- 
mon dress  for  weavers  when  about  their  work.  So  that  to 
think  of  identifying  a  weaver  in  this  country  by  hb  having 
a  corduroy  or  a  fusUan  jacket,  is  as  wild  a  proposition  as 
can  well  be  maintained. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  a  man  has  said  before  you,  and  that  is 
the  only  man  who  says  any  other  words  than  Mr  Houstoun 
states, that  it  was  said,  that  it  was  by  desire  of  the  publick  that 
the  works  should  be  stopped.  That  is  in  flat  contradiction  to 
Bfr  Houstoun,  who  tells  you,  that  there  was  nothing  else 
said.  Mr  Houstoun  says,  ^'  A  man  of  the  name  of  James 
Walker  came  up  to  me ;  the  circle  was  not  regularly  closed ; 
they  got  all  together  in  a  mass,  and  he  came  from  that  mass ; 
I  did  not  observe  any  person  along  with  him.^  Now,  it  is 
impossible,  that  if  any  person  was  deputed  to  come  up  with 
Walker,  be  should  not  have  observed  him ;  and  therefore 
Mr  Houstoun'^s  testimony  is  worth  all  the  other  testimony  on 
the  subject.  If  no  other  person  did  come  up,  it  is  evidence 
be  was  not  part  of  a  deputation,  or  Mr  Houstoun  must  have 
noticed  it.  Then  the  rest  of  the  conversation  Mr  Houstoun 
had  was  .with  Walker,  and  nobody  else  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. Then  Mr  Houstoun  says  afterwards,  some  other  per* 
SOB  was  on  the  other  ade  of  him ;  that  Walker  spoke  to  bim 
about  the  Proclamation ;  that  he  did  not  see  the  person ; 
that  the  crowd  was  close  behind  him ;  then,  as  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  afterwards  with  Mr  Houstoun,  it  is  veiy 
likely  to  be  so,  when  he  was  leaving  them.  This  crowd  leave 
the  null,  and  leave  Mr  Houstoun  to  carry  it  on ;  and  then 
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you  have  a  piece  of  evidence,  which,  if  I  had  jony  paltry 
ground  of  wishing  to  conceal  any  facts  of  the  cane,  I  need 
not  have  given.  I  gave  you  evidence  that  thia  prifioner  wis 
there ;  and  that  he  interposed  to  prevent  a  party  of  the  acfwd 
from  doing  violence  to  a  part  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  worka,  and 
stopping  them  by  force.  The  man  was  there,  that  there  is  no 
denying.  I  cannot  say  I  had  any  other  interest  in  denj^ 
it,  than,  if  they  had  failed  in  proving  it,  they  would  have 
given  up  that  part  of  their  case.  But  the  man  was  theie^  and 
I  am  more  anxious  to  shew  you  the  nature  of  his  aeceaaon 
to  the  mob,  and  his  conduct,  than  I  am  to  conceal  any  cir- 
cumstance whatever.  If  I  could  have  thrown  more  light  on 
the  transaction,  I  would  have  done  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  tluak 
you  have  it  entire. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  in  what  situation  is  he  found  ?  He  is 
trying  to  prevent  part  of  the  crowd  that  are  breaking  away, 
from  doing  any  injury  to  Mr  Houstoun ;  and  to  shew  the 
peaceable  nature  of  his  conduct — ^his  conduct  perhaps  wai 
imprudent  and  wrong — ^but  to  shew  he  was  not  a  man  incli- 
ned to  do  mischief— inclined  to  falsify  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  known  him  during  his  life— I  have  shewn 
you,  in  the  only  situation  in  which  there  was  a  questioo, 
whether  violence  should  be  done,  he  goes  forward  and  shainei 
the  people  out  of  doing  that  violence  which  they  proposed  to 
do.  I  repeat  again,  if  I  had  not  had  more  confidence  in  ttSr 
ting  to  you  the  case,  and  laying  the  whole  of  it  before  yon- 
Let  them  fix  as  much  as  they  can.  I  want  to  shew  his  whole 
conduct,  and  to  shew  whether  he  was  influenced,  hy  treiF 
sonable  did  I  say  P — by  violent  motives,  to  attack  persons  and 
their  property.  I  gave  evidence,  to  prove  the  man  was  there, 
because  I  wished  you  not  to  have  it  concealed  from  you  that 
he  was  there.  I  wished  not  to  deny  that  he  was  there;  but 
I  wished  you  to  see  what  he  did  when  he  was  there ;  to  info 
from  that  what  was  the  character  of  the  conduct  he  was  piv 
suing.  Grentlemen,  I  am  mistaken  if  you  look  at  this  as  evi- 
dence of  his  guilts— I  am  mistaken,  if  I  have  judged  wrong 
in  laying  this  part  of  the  case  candMly  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  from  this^  after  a  considerable  interval,  in 
which  wc  can  say  nothing  about  the  prisoner,  bat  thatlic 
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was  710^  with  the  mob— that  we  can  say — after  a  consider- 
able interval,  he  is  found  at  the  Green  at  this  assembly.    It 
is  proved,  that  the  transaction  at  Mr  Houstoun's  mill  was  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Mr  Houston  proves  this,  and 
there  is  one  man  who  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.     One 
man  says  it  was  not  till  half  past  eleven,  and  he  proves  the 
mills  were  stopped  in  the  morning,  and  the  others  prove 
they  were  not  stopped  till  dinner.    He  is  one  of  the  people 
who  spoke  to  something  the  witness  said,  a  man  who  swore 
without  well  recollecting  what  he  was  about.   But  Mr  Hous- 
toun^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  witnesses,  prove  it  was  before 
ten  o'clock,  after  breakfast,  just  before^  or  at  ten  in  the 
morning;  and  it  is  agreed  they  did  not  stop  here  above 
twenty  minutes.     The  distance  you  know  from  Johnston. 
From  that  time  you  have  no  evidence  of  where  the  prisoner 
was ;  but  you  have  evidence  that  the  crowd,  at  least  as  much 
of  the  crowd  as  kept  together^  for  they  seem  to  have  sepa- 
rated, and  some  of  the  people  to  have  gone  home,  went  in  a 
body  to  King's  mill.     There  the  prisoner  is  not,  that  we 
know  of.     Nobody  sees  him  there;  nay,  we  have  evidence 
that  he  was  not  of  the  party  that  went  to  King's  mill,  as 
good  evidence  as  we  could  well  have  of  it,— *forwe  have 
the  evidence  of  all  the  people  who  saw  him  in  the  crowd  op^ 
posite  to  Mr  Campbell's  house,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
tlie  town  of  Johnston.     Then  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  about 
twelve,  or  a  little  past,  some  two  hours  or  more  after  that, 
you  have  him  on  the  Green.  And  what  is  he  doing  there  ? 
Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  far  from  standing  up  here 
to  argue  before  you^  for  one  moment,  that  this  meeting  at 
the  Green  was  not  a  most  improper  meeting.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  a  meeting  of  the  character  attempted  to  be  fixed 
upon  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  not  think  so.    There 
is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proofs  there  is  not  a  ground  for 
believing,  that  there  was  any  concert  about  this  meeting  be- 
fore the  meeting  that  day.     There  is  every  ground  for  be- 
lieving the  contrary;  for  that, which  g^ve  cause  to  the  meet- 
ing, did  not  take  place  till  some  time  on  the  Sunday.    This 
.meeting,  however^  assembled.     You  have  heard  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  sort  of  meeting  it  was.   It  was  a  meeting  of  as 
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many  people  as  can  be  conceived  to  form  a  party^  that 
might  stand  in  a  circle,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  middley 
where  three  or  four  people  appear  to  have  been.  That  drcl^ 
I  think,  was  three  deep,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  deepy  and 
then  round  that  there  was  a  loose  assembly  of  people^  that 
they  all  call  spectators  $  so  that  there  might  altogether  be  ai 
many  people  as  there  are  in  the  body  of  this  church.    All 
the  witnesses  tell  you  there  was  a  difficulty  in  hearing^-that 
there  was  a  bustle  and  noise  among  them,  so  that  they  conU 
not  hear  distinctly.    A  cobbler  is,  with  acclamatioDf  made 
preses,  and  instead  of  being  made  preses  with  all  the  honom 
that  belong  to  that  dignified  situation,  he  is  just  set  cm  a 
hillock,  and  then  is  called  a  preses.  Now,  there  being  no  re- 
solutions to  be  proposed,  and  nothing  to  be  done,  why  thej 
should  have  called  this  man  preses,  it  is  impoasible  to  ocm- 
ceive.    However,  he  is  called  preses ;  and  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses say— -indeed  they  all  say  (with  the  exception  of  one  per- 
son, who  says  that  he  was  not  elected  preses  till  after  the  Ad- 
dress was  read)  that  there  was  an  acclamation,  before  lead- 
ing the  Address^  for  electing  him  preses.     You  hear  then 
^  the  paper  was  read."    Some  of  them  say  they  heard  the 
prisoner  say  a  few  words;  but  they  did  not  hear  what.  The 
crown  witnesses,  the  witnesses  who  were  the  moat  forward 
in  giving  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  crown^  not  Mr 
Smith,  the  master  of  the  saw-yard,  not  one  of  them  can  td 
you  one  word  that  this  man  said;  so  that  it  is  perfect  d^ 
monstration^  that  what  he  said  was  not  in  the  way  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  crowd  at  all,  or  a  speech  at  all,  but  it  waaaome- 
thing  that  he  said  to  the  people  about  him,  whether  goodi 
bad,  or  indifferent,  we  do  not  know ;  but  that  It  was  not  a 
speech  or  address  to  the  assembly,  is  demonstration.    We 
had  to-day  a  man  who  went  through  an  ordeal  which  very 
few  persons  could  stand,  a  cross-examination  of  conaiderahle 
ability,  with  the  object  of  detecting  the  man^  if  he  was  in 
error.     He  stood  the  examination  as  well,  I  think  yoo 
will  believe,  as  most  people  could  undergo  an  ordeal  of  the 
same  sort.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  observation  on  fail 
not  having  heard  distinctly  the  words  of  the  ProclamatiaD. 
The  other  witnesses  did  hear  pari  of  the  words'.    He  and 
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all  the  rest  of  them,  who  said  they  heard  Laing  make  a 
speech,  every  one  of  them^  without  exception,  say  they  did 
not  hear  the  prisoner  at  all.  Some  say  they  heard  the  pri- 
soner say  a  few  words ;  none  of  them  knew  what  they  were 
about  So  that,  where  they  heard  everything  that  was  said 
by  way  of  address  to  the  people^  some  more  perfectly^  some 
less  perfectly,  not  one  of  them  heard  what  this  prisoner  said. 
Then,  I  submit,  what  he  said  was  not  in  the  nature  of  any 
address  to  the  assembly. 

I  ought  to  mention  one  circumstance  to  you.~-One  man 
has  said  there  were  persons  crossed  the  Green^  of  whom  one 
was  Walker^  and  that  he  had  the  Address  in  his  hand.  We 
have  it  in  evidence,  that  Walker  was  the  person^  who  took 
down  this  Address  from  the  gate  of  the  churctu  We  have 
it  in  evidence^  that  there  was  a  number  of  people  about  him 
at  that  part  of  the  Green,  and  a  crowd  at  the  other  part  of 
the  Ghreen.  Is  it  possible  that  the  prisoner  was  one  (rf'that 
party  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  not  care,  whether  be  wgs 
or  not.  Nobody  says  he  took  down  the  Address,  or  was  there 
at  the  time ;  but  Smith  says,  that  the  prisoner  was  with 
Walker,  and  others^  when  they  crossed  the  Green.  This 
does  not  alter  the  case  at  all.  Walker  took  down  and  read 
the  Address.  The  prisoner  and  other  persons  were  there^ 
and  you  have  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  did  any  one 
thing  more  than  the  others  did,  except  that  he  appeared  in 
the  front  of  the  ring,  and  they  could  not  be  all  in  front  One 
man  says,  *'  he  was  shoved  in  the  middle,  or  side."  An- 
other,  *<  he  was  in  the  middle,  or  side."  Another,  <*  he  was 
in  the  middle,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd."  He  does 
nothing— he  takes  no  lead — ^proposes  no  resolutions— <]oes 
not  go  with  them  to  one  mill.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  rear  by  one  witness,  who  went  out  of  curiosity^  to  the 
Hagg  Mill.  You  have  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  part^ 
except  his  own  evidence^  and  Stevenson's.  Stevenson  saysi 
that,  when  the  crowd  had  desired  the  works  should  be  stop- 
pedy  and  they  were  going  away,  they  saw  a  man  at  the  win- 
dow ;  and  a  man  said,  <<  Take  him  from  the  window,  and 
the  crowd  will  go  away,"  a  recommendation  to  a  man  to  do 
that,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  crowd  retiret 
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and  leave  him  in  peace.  That  is  the  whole  he  does  at  the 
Hagg  Mill.  Then  they  make  an  attempt  to  prove  he  was 
at  Cartside  Mill,  where  the  crowd  go  from  Hagg  Mill; 
and  at  Cartside  Mill,  if  it  were  not  for  his  own  candid  de- 
claration, there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  at  aU.  Till  his 
examination  was  read,  I  thought,  and  I  told  my  learbed 
Friends,  they  have  not  proved  us  at  Cartside  Mill  at  all ;  but 
then  I  found  he  said  in  his  declaration  he  was  there*  I  op- 
posed the  reading  the  declaration,  on  principles  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  Court.  I  had  not  seen  the  de- 
claration, and  I  know  how  often  prisoners  commit  them- 
selves by  unguarded  expressions  in  their  dedarations^-exp 
pressions  which  may  appear  to  them  trivial,— and  how  often 
those  collateral  facts,  being  proved,  cut  you  out  of  a  defence 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  entire.  Therefore  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  resist,  by  all  means  I  thought  the 
law  afforded  me,  the  reading  this  examination.  I  failed  in 
it,  and  the  examination  was  read ;  and  what  was  that  esa- 
mination  ?  I  put  it  to  you  as  men  of  honour  and  conscience 
—I  put  it  to  you,  if  any  one  of  you  had  been  asked  about 
your  conduct  on  any  occasion,  whether  you  could  have 
given  afiiirer,  or  more  candid  statement  P  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  cause  being  tried  on  his  declaration.  I  admb  he 
was  at  those  two  places  where  they  shew  he  was.  I  admit 
he  was  at  this  place,  where  he  himself  has  given  evidence 
that  he  was.  How  long  was  he  there^  and  what  did  he  do? 
He  was  there,  and  he  left  the  crowd,  and  went  into  a  pnb- 
lick  house  till  the  crowd  left  the  mill. 

This  is  not  a  case  in  which  I  should  wish  to  make  obser- 
vations on  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  $  but  we  have  s 
mass  of  evidence  of  what  people  have  been  doing,  who  were 
arming  themselves  with  pikes.  We  have  evidence  of  tbii 
man  Cardie,  who  was  said  to  have  assembled  people  by 
night  to  provide  them  with  pikes^  and  of  persons  assembling 
to  purchase  them.  Has  this  any  connexion  with  ns  ?  I  hsd 
almost  said,  could  it  be  introduced  here  for  any  purpose 
but  to  create  prejudice?  Do  you  believe,  or  does  any  msB 
believe,  this  man  was  connected  with  anything  of  the  sortP 
There  is  not  the  least  surmise  of  it.     The  whole  that  this 
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man  is  connected  with,  I  have  detailed  to  you  ;  and^  how- 
ever extraordinary  it  may  appear  to  you,  now  that  we  have 
been  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  engaged  in  this  trial,  the 
whole  evidence — the  whole  that  is  proved-— against  this  man» 
is  at  three  particular  places,  the  whole  of  which  they  might 
have  proved  in  half  an  hour.  Here  have  we  been  wading 
through  this  mass  of  evidence^  and  for  what  purpose?  To 
prove  that  this  unfortunate  man  was  in  the  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  at  Mr  Houstoun's  mill^  where  he  made  use  of  one 
expression,'  and  took  no  lead ;  that  he  was  at  the  meeting 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  School-green^  whence  he  says  that  he 
followed  the  crowd,  but  in  the  leading  of  which  he  took  no 
part)  to  a  mill,  where  he  said  nothing,  and  did  nothing ; 
that  he  went  from  that,  in  the  rear  of  them,  to  another  mill ; 
and  then  went  into  a  whisky-shop,  and  drank  a  glass  of 
whisky. 

That  is  the  case.  Is  there  any  more  in  it?  Will  you. 
Gentlemen,  convict  a  man  of  High  Treason  upon  that  case  ? 
Will  you  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  convict  this 
unfortunate  man  of  High  Treason  on  that  case^  and  then 
go  home  to  sleep  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  said,  in  the  outset  of  this,  that,  if  this  um 
happy  man  was  to  be  sacrificed,  it  was  to  a  construction  of 
law.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  participation^  which 
this  man  had  in  this  transaction,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that, 
of  all  the  people  connected  with  it,  he  should  be  selected  as 
the  victim. 

Gentlemen^  if  I  am  not  so  totally  deprived  of  the  use  of 
my  understanding  as  not  to  see  an  absurdity,  I  do  think 
that  I  have  stated  to  you  the  whole  of  this  case^  and  that  I 
have  given  you  the  view  which  you  yourselves  must  take  of 
it.  We  have  been  subjected  in  this  case,  as  all  persons  tried 
for  conspiracy  by  the  law  may  be  subjected,  to  be  carried 
through  a  multiplicity  of  evidence,  relating  to  one  man  and 
another,  with  whom  we  have  not  been  proved  to  be  con- 
nected. We  are  bound  to  suppose  that  the  prosecutor,  who 
drags  us  through  this  proof,  does  intend  to  connect  us  with 
all  and  every  one  of  those  persons  in  the  end ;  and,  If  he 
could  have  proved  this  man  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
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with  Cardie — if  he  could  have  proved  this  man  wm  engi^^cd 
in  a  coniq)iracy  with  the  persons  who  were  about  tfais 
nufactnre  of  pikes — ^if  he  could  have  shewn  that  we 
in  a  conspiracy  for  this  purpose^  then  the  evidence  of  whit 
they  did,  would  have  been  evidence  that  must  have  afielsd 
us.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  for  me  to  resist  it.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Court,  if  I  bad  intimated  any  intealion 
or  desire  to  resist  it,  to  exclude  any  evidence  thej  mi^ 
choose  to  give  regarding  any  man  in  the  county,  in  wirid 
you  are  trjring  this  cause^  or  out  of  the  coun^ ;  becavie  it 
was  to  be  supposed  that  some  sort  of  conipinu^,  in  lAUk 
these  persons  were  engaged  as  common  acton  with  m^ 
would  be  proved.  I  put  it  to  you,  whether,  except  by  Ae 
connexion  with  the  Proclamation,  there  being  a  partkolar 
meeting  where  they  were  all  together,  where  this  man  m 
the  least  active  of  the  whole,  and  his  being  at  these  wBi 
that  I  have  stated  to  you,  whether  these  are  not  the  only  oon- 
nexions  established  between  us  and  any  of  those  pcnoDS? 
Now,  Gentlemen^  it  may  be  in  point  of  strict  lawr—I  do 
not  think  it  is^  and  I  will  shew  you  the  authority  on  which 
I  say  it  is  not  presently— but  it  may  be  in  point  of  ilriot 
law,  that,  for  what  was  done  by  the  crowd,  of  whicA  Ais 
man  was  one,  he  may  be  answerable.  I  can  nndentand 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  true,  and  I  will  shew  it  is  noig^ 
nerally  true ;  but  I  can  understand  it.  But  that,  becaoN 
he  was  with  the  crowd  upon  Monday,  who  went  to  stop  a 
mill,  and  that  another  man  was  with  the  same  crowds  and 
that  other  man  afterwards,  several  days,  it  might  haYebesn 
months,  afterwards,  was  engaged  in  an  overt  act  of  W^ 
Treason,  that  therefore  tfais  man  should  beanswerablefiirtlisft 
act,  to  which  he  was  not  at  all  privy,  which  he  did  not  con- 
spire, and  knew  nothing  about,  is  what  I  do  not  nndentand; 
and,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  my  learned  and  right 
honourable  Friend  will  not  ask  of  you  to  take  into  yov 
consideration  any  evidence  that  has  been  given  with  r^ui 
to  transactions  that  did  not  happen  at  those  three  wSOtt 
about  which  I  have  spoken  to  you.  This  poor  man  was  is 
Dumfries-shire  at  the  time  these  people  were  maniifiwtnrilig 
these  pikes. 
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Mr  Hope. — Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
,  Mr  Grant'^I  think  so.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in 
evidence  or  not-— it  is  of  no  consequence. 

Mowj  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  have 
gone  through  this  evidence  in  a  very  lame  and  imperfect 
manner ;  and  that  I  have  omitted  many  parts  of  it,  which  I 
ought  to  have  stated  to  yoU|  and  many  observations,  with 
which  it  should  have  been  accompanied.  If  I  have  done  so, 
I  think  I  may  refer  myself  to  you,  not  for  my  personal  apo-. 
logy,  which  is  of  very  little  importance,  even  to  myself,  in 
a  case  of  this  magnitude,  but  I  may  refer  to  you  for  the 
protection  of  this  unfortunate  individual ;  and  that  you 
yourselves  will  make  up,  and  more  than  make  up,  any  de-. 
ficiencies  I  may  have  been  guilty  of. 
.  Bot,  before  I  leave  the  subject  altogether,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  you  a  case,  since  we  have  been  talking 
of  cases  of  law^  and  of  judgments^  and  questions  on  matters 
of  evidence — I  will  read  to  you  a  case,  to  shew  how  far  the 
being  present  in  an  assembly  engaged  in  the  levying  and 
carrying  on  of  war,  infers  a  participation  in  that  Treason. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated  to  you  by  my  learned 
I'riend  near  me,  in  his  excellent  address  to  you  in  the 
opening  of  the  case  to-day,  that  misprision  of  Treason  is 
one  thing,  and  Treason  is  another.  It  has  been  stated  to 
you,  and  most  truly,  that  a  person  being  present  at  a  trea- 
sonable meeting,  held  to  consult  on  any  sort  of  Treason,  the 
most  frightful  that  you  like,  his  being  present  there,  hear- 
ing that  consultation,  waiting  to  hear  it  to  an  end,  is  no 
Treason— -is  no  overt  act,  to  speak  correctly,  of  Treason. 
It  was  so  held  in  my  Lord  Russell's  case.  It  was  so  held,  if 
I  mistake  not,  in  Mr  Sydney's  case.  I  know  there  are  seve- 
ral cases  in  which  it  has  been  so  held.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  these  cases.  They  infer  that  the  party  was 
privy  to  the  Treason  ;  and,  if  he  concealed  it,  that  he  was 
giiU^  of  a  much  lower  species  of  offence,  called  misprision 
of  Treason.  So  that  the  mere  being  present  at  any  con- 
ioltation,  be  it  to  levy  war — ^be  it  to  depose  the  King— be  it 
to  murder  the  King,  (which,  I  think,  was  the  thing  charged 
Against  Lord  Ruasdl  and  Mr  Sydney,)  infers  nothing  but  a 
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misprision  of  Treason.  If  he  can  be  shewn  antecxiSkitly'to 
h4ve  known  what  the  consultation  was  to  be  abddtj  add'to 
have  gone  there,  knowing  what  it  was  aboAt,  tbehfae'liM' 
his  assistance  to  the  consultation,  and  he  it  gfailty  ct'tn^ 
s6n.  This  may  be  inferred  frdtn  many  drcimiBtaiio^-bnl^lBii^ 
going  to  frequent  meetings,  and  otherwise;  but  Hi*  nllMij^ 
being  there  is  nothing  but  misprision  of  Treakai.  In'lllK' 
manner,  being  present  at  a  large  treasonable  m'c^tii^ 
where  you  do  not  shew  the  person  connected  with  tlie'lMlK 
s6n,  and  knowing  their  objects  before.  Albd^  in  A^dsiMl 
Treason',  which  lasted  so  niany  weeks^  as'  yoik  haVe'  ISuUBS; 
there  must  have  be6n  a  long  trun  of  evidence^  to  ibetf  dU 
purposes  of  those  meetbgs.  But  the  being  present  it  k]iij(W 
meeting,  is  less  evidence  of  being  privy  to  the  TrektbUSi  flHi 
the  being  with  four  or  five  gentlemen,  ^hti>,  if  ia'fiidirfVto 
suppose,  coming  there,  knew  what  was' the  purpbM  fijkr  lAU 
they  met  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  thct  e^eiy  Hkkr 
did  so  in  a  large  meeting. 

But  then  the  next  question  is,  agfunst  what  p^rnob^MM 
under  what  circumstances,  does  the  b^g  preikM  wlffi  i 
party  engaged  in  waging  war  against  the  ]l^g,  itibi  aita^ 
currence  in  the  act.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  r^itirt  bj  ClUf 
Justice  Kelyng,  of  a  case  that  was  tried  in  the  SEOdi  fdH  tf 
Charles  II.,  at  the  Old  Buley,  that  of  dertaiii  unfiMUiM 
young  men,  who  were  charged  with  pulling  db^n  Wtadril 
generally.  There  was  A  question  there^  whether  it  Mil  IMJ^ 
ing  war  or  not ;  and  the  Jury  found  a  special  Terdkt^  ^ffj/l^ 
cable  to  the  case  of  each  of  the  prisoner^;  audit  beMbtli 
duty  of  the  Court  to  pronounce  sentence  aocordxH^y ;  HkiA 
sentence,  in  that  case,  came  to  be  just  the  o|litii0a  of -Al 
Court,  as  to  the  circumstances  which  were  Bullkhiit  tA 
dence  to  infer  a  concurrence  in  acts  of  treajKMidbb  iH 
which,  I  think,  is  the  best  name  for  it 

The  Jury  found  several  special  verdicts.  Thl$  flM  W 
against  four  persons  of  the  names  of  Messenger,  A|i|i<M<l 
Beazley,  and  Greene.  Beazley  and  Messenger  wtttftotf 
by  the  Judges  to  be  gmlty,  upon  the  spedal  veMieb  lit 
case  of  Greisne  was  this.  They  found  firafe^  <<  that  a  #if 
nitmber  of  persons,  to  the  number  mentioiMd  in  llitf  i 
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ent^  were  assembled  in  East  Smithfield  and  Moor^elds, 
the  county  of  Middlesex,'  with  the  arms^meniioned  ih  the 
dictment  ;^.  a  general  finding,  that  made  it  Treason  in 
1  the  persons  there  assembled,  tha1t  were  actively  enga- 
xl.  And  then  they  found,  *^  that  the  said  William  Greene 
B8  among  th^,  casting  up  his  cap  and  hallooing,  with  a 
aiff.in  his  hand ;  and  that,  whilst  he  wias  aikiongi^t  theo^,  h^ 
as  knocked  down  by  a  party  of  the  Eing'^s  sol£ers  that  Ciahe 
,'iui?pr^^  ihem,  and  Vas'then  taken  «  They  had  found  b^ 
•re,  upon  the  case  of  the  ot^er,  ^^  that  Beazley  led  thein, 
id,  was  called  their  tiaptain ; '  and  had  m  his  hand  a  naked 
frcHxL  which  he  brandished  over  his  head ;  alid  thai  Mes- 
nger  Qad  a  piece  of  green  apron  on  a  staff,  which  he  flou* 
shed  as  colours  in  the  head  of  the  company.  The  Court 
»iind  Beazley  and  Messenger  guilty  upon  that  verdict,  of 
vying  war.  Then  the  jury  found,  "  that  William  Greene 
as  among -them,  casting  up  his  catp  and  hallooing,  with  a 
aff  m  his  hand ;  and  that  whilst  he  was  amongst  them,  he 
as  knocked  down  by  a  party  of  the  Kings's  soldiers  that 

f«ii,-,i  a.  a, 

ime  to  suppress  them^  and  was  then  taken.^'  All  thd 
udges  of  England  determiined'ihat  ihiat  did  not  constitute 
m'aj^ar^  to  that' Treason.    ' 

Then  the  jury  found,  with  regard  to  another  man,  Bedle, 
That  Bedle  was  there;  and  being  pursued  by  one  of  the 
liiag^s  soldiers,  called  but  to  the  rest  of  the  compaAy  to  &ce 
x>iit  and  not*  to  leave  him.''  That  man  was  found  not  to 
^,  guilty  qfanythmg  that  rendered  him  a  party  to  that  Ttea* 
if^  by  all  the  Judges  of  England. 
Tfien,  Gentlemen,  there  waft  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ap- 
leiree,  whose  case  was  stronger.^  Ifhe  jury  fbi^d,  '^  TllUt 
le  said  Appletree  was'  amongst  them  both  day8,''-*fot 
ie  not  continued  for  two  days — <<  and  was  the  first  th^ 
mck  at  Peverdl,  the  constable— and  was  andiongst  thcSin 
i  Burlinghaih's  house  oh  Saffron  Hill,  in  thb  cbanQ^'bf 
liddlesex^  and  pulled  part  of  the  house  down,  i&nd  the  ne^t 
base  to  it;  and  strtick  at  one  diai  admonished  hifii  ftl' be 
Diet''  There  were  eleven  Judges  that  tried  th'e  dEis6 ;  and 
ie  Judges  thought  that  tnan*  not  guil^;  the  bfther'iSi 
iboirht  lie  was  cniilty.  My  Lord  Hale  wIb^  in  iDie  D^ihi6ri^, 
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and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kelyng,  who  was  ib  the  majorityf 
stated  the  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  man  was  pardoned. 
The  like  was  with  Latimer— they  found  that  Latimer  was 
amongst  them,  and  active,  with  a  view  to  break  open  pri- 
sons, besides  the  description  of  houses  which  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you.  It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  themi  that 
it  was  a  war  to  break  open  all  prisons ;  five  of  the  Jodgei 
thought  the  circumstances  against  him  were  not  suffidenty 
as  they  appeared  on  the  verdict,  to  convict  hiin  of  an  se- 
cession to  that  Treason^  and  he  also  was  pardoned  by  the 
King.  *^  As^o  Appletree,  in  the  first  special  verdict,  and  u 
to  Latimer,  in  the  third  special  verdict,  there  was  di£Eerenoe 
in  opinion  amongst  us,  whether  the  verdict  was  sufficiently 
found  against  them,  to  judge  it  High  Treason  or  not.  For, 
besides  the  Chief  Baron,  who  was  against  all,  my  brothers 
Atkyns^  Tyrell,  Windham,  and  Wylde^  held  that  the  ver- 
dict was  not  sufficient  against  these  two,  for  to  gplve  judg- 
ment that  they  were  guilty  of  Treason ;  because  they  isid 
it  was  not  expressly  found  that  they  were  aiding  and  st- 
sisting ;  and  then,  as  I  have  mentioned,  as  to  Bedk  sod 
Greene,  we  all  agreed  that  the  verdict  was  not  full  enqagh 
against  them."  One  of  the  Judges  was  at  that  time  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  and  could  not  attend;  there  were  only  ebven. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  that  was — I  will  not  say  oidy  law-^ 
but  if  that  was  justice  in  that  case,  I  desire  to  ask  youi  idle* 
ther  any  case  of  accession  to  this  riot,  give  it  what  name 
you  will,  is  made  out  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bari  half 
so  strong  as  the  cases  of  these  two  persons^  who,  all  the 
Judges  of  England  declared,  ought  not  to  be  convicted  up- 
on evidence  such  as  was  disclosed  by  that  special  verdict?'—  I 
if  it  was  one-twentieth  part  as  strong  as  the  case  of  those 
persons,  about  whose  conviction  the  Judges  were  as  nesiif 
equally  divided  as  they  could  be,  and  in  whose  casOj  on  that 
division,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  Crown  to  pardoo? 

Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  upon  this  qnei- 
tion.  If  you  could  receive  from  me  any  apology  fbi;  tropi*- 
ing  on  your  time^  in  a  case  so  interesting  as  the  presflilf  I 
should  make  to  you  an  apology  for  having  so  done.  One 
apology  I  do  owe  to  you,  and  to  the  unfortunate  man  sttk 
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bar,  that  perhaps  the  very  circumstance  of  my  anxiety  not 
to  omit  anything  that  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  his  de- 
fence, has  obliged  me  to  detain'you  too  long  for  your  con- 
venience and  comfort — that  you  will  not  mind— but  per- 
haps too  long  to  be  clear  and  distinct  in  my  statement  of  his 
case.  If  I  have  shewn  you  that,  be  the  case  what  it  might,  if 
connected  with  an  antecedent  conspiracy,  directed  to  some 
particular  publick  object— directed  to  the  purpose  of  depo* 
sing  the  King — directed  to  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
King  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels— directed  to 
some  objects  of  the  nature  of  those  described  in  the  overt 
acts — if  he  could  be  connected  with  any  conspiracy  for 
those  purposes — ^if  he  could  have  been  shewn  at  any  con- 
sultation for  those  purposes — some  of  thpse  acts,  however 
slight,  might  be  held  sufficient  evidence  of  such  intention,  if 
they  had  been  connected  with  former  conspiracies,  and 
declarations  of  intention — if,  whatever  might  have  been 
your  opinion  then,  and,  I  think,  then  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  verdict  against  him,  I  have  shewn  you  that 
there  is  no  such  connexion  with  such  conspiracy  proved 
here— under  these  circumstances^  I  submit,  with  great  con- 
fidence^ you  will  not  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him. 
I  will  allude  to  his  character  only  in  this  way.     He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  army.  He  was  a  faithful  soldier.  His  compa- 
nion who  served  with  him,  a  seijeant,  who  was  put  into  the 
box,  and  whom  I  would  rather  ptit  into  the  box  than  one  of 
his  officers,  because  he  knew  him  better,  says,  in  his  lan- 
guage, a  little  enthusiastically  perhaps,  he  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  service.  He  says  he  left  the  army  from 
being  threatened  with  a  disorder  of  a  consumptive  nature  in 
his  chest ;  that  he  was  discharged  on  that  account ;  and  the 
commanding  officer  testified  he  had  all  along  his  approba- 
tion. I  have  brought  evidence,  for  two  years,  of  his  being  a 
peaceable  person ;  and  then,  if  you  find  him,  by  some  fatal- 
ity or  accident — if  you  find  him  of  a  sudden,  for  a  short 
time,  in  an  assembly  with  persons,  with  whom  he  had  better 
not  have  associated — if  you  find  him  in  an  assembly  there, 
for  the  first  time,  with  persons  of  that  description— if  you 
find  him  in  a  peaceable  iheeting,  and  taking  iio  active  part 
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in  ^e  concern — if  you  fiqd  luin,  iio,riiWflBder-^4rv«i 
find  hiin.no  organizer  of  iile^3r^ym,^iidbmliilO  jgenaa 
exerciung  hia  voice  or  ^npi  in  io'^'^F^.g  .f^^^  (nQ»i 
irhatever  it  might  b^ — I  then  ask  of,  you  to' gnve  pun  ua 
benefit^  as  matter  of  eyidence,  of  the  diaraicter  I  bm  uud 
before  you;  pnd  liukyon,  wb^er  jjoawi^  tn^f  fianlui 
cavual  preience  at  these  meetings  the  detestable  deugniun- 
puted  to  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  leav;e  his  case,  with  these  oMoratuHiL  In 
your  hands-  I,  hope  and  Lrast.tlijit  yofiwill  gne  himue 
.  ^nefit  of  erery  fair  doubt  you  ent^lain,  if  you  ahonld  enter- 
tain a  doubt;  and  I  feel  certain,  that  in  the  rente  jparTtr- 
dict  will  be  Not  Guilty. 


REPLY. 

'  LORD  ADVOCATE. 


"iSfly  it  please  your  LordBhip— Gentlemen  of.ibe  Jfatj^ 
I  shofild,  with  much  sincerity,  fqoice  if  the  form  esta- 
blished by  the  practice  of  Englandj  of  the  Crown  replying 
to  the  statement  of  the  prisouer,  could  with  any  propriety 
be  dispeiiBed  with^  and  that  I  could  relieve  you  from  the 
oecessaiy  trouble  and  fatigue  of  listening  to  the  statement 
which  my  duty  how  com^^Is  me  to  make.  So  much,  hov 
cyer,  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  my  honouT^ble  and  learned 
Friend  who  has  just  now  sat  down,'  that  I  should  feel  I  ne- 
gtected  the  public  duty  I  owe  if  T  did  not' submit  to  you  s 
few  obtervations  on  the  present  icaee.  These  observations 
certunly  shall  be  curtailed  as  much  as  it  is  in  my  power, 
because  I  am  quite  aware  how  greatly  ezhaueted  you  must 
be,  and  that  however  much  you  may  feel  it  your  duty  to  lis- 
ten to  an  argument  on  the  part  of  aprisoaer,  in  n'capilil 
offence,  I  cannot  expect  the  same  attention  to  a  reply  (KiAi 
part  of  the  Crown.  Of  all  the  points  in  tBia'tsw^  I  nvit 
most  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  once  mbris  adverting  U 
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upon  that  head  this  evenings  that  it  must  be  exl;,rei9e]|y|jil[k-i 
'.^me  and^uiipleiisant.to.you  tphi^eit  again  .bi:9ugbtto.your 
conaideipf^tipn.  At  tbei  m^  ^we,  it  is  i|ppo;^ibi^  that  I  ^ 
.  en^irialj  p^  pver^iapart  pft^&cajsie  .withont.noiice. 
iGrentliemen,  jtqu  are  ahready  a^ware^irom.the  i^t^m^t  of 
lityrhonour^|)le, Fiifsiid  the, Solicitor  Generfd,  t^t  by  .4ie 
.trcfity  of  Union  between  the  kipgdpms,  thci  law  of .  Treason 
.  ^as  made  the.  same  in  both  end^.of  the  jhsland ;  and  that  If^w 
.  jfr  necessarily  a  statute  l^w.    The  law  of  Treason,  iif .  j^v.ery 
country,  must  be  so,  because  the  governments, of  ,countries 
..yary^ja^dl^reason  must  be  made  to  suit  the  partlcijjar  go- 
y^mn^nt  .to  which  it  .is  applicable.    You  have  ^eard  suffi- 
^ntly  oft^jD,  that  thidsjtatute  li^w  is  to  be  found  in  an^  an- 
cient ^ct  of  parliament,  in  the.  i;^gn  of  Edward  Ttl.9  ana  .in 
( a  iB|E^e  rec^t^ct  passed  in  the  36thyear  of  ^$  j^te.  jMl^aj^ 
.  ty.  ^eptlemen,  both  these  Apts  proceed  upon 'the^ppuc^ple 
rtliat;int^DJtion  constitutes  thecnme.  Jn.all^offl^Qes  iA^ntion 
r  ifpfms  a  most  material  ingr^ient ; .  but  sometlung  n^ore,  than 
;  proof.of.ijQtendon  is  required  in  common  crimes.     Thus^in 
jr9^ir4er,;howjQyer  decided. the  intention  to  kill  may  appear, 
yet,  if  the  individual  injured  survives^  this  is  i^ot  murder. 
However  d/ear  it  xpay  be  that  a  man  intends  tp.  £^teal,  yet^  if 
nothipg:  sboi^d  be  taken,  this  is  not  theft,    jn  j^  .]|iw.  of 
.  T^re^fionr,  the  case  is  different,,  and  necessarily,  ^|^  bec^usq  it 
.,  fPI^Lrea^y  occur  to  you,  that  if  Treason  waa^  i^ot  iieH  .com- 
.  iplstc)  until,  the  c^me  had  ^ucci^ded,,  .there  hardly  Qould^b^  a 
9fUH|/>f, Treason,  because,  in  general,, when ^Tr^saspi^  suc- 
.^  ce^s,  jpu^e  a^fare  that  it  ceases  to  be  Tjreai^ 
,  .par(  of  i  those  engaged  in  the  reb^jipn^.  sedng  ,tl^ey  .become 
r  U>^  rulers  of  the  country.     It.  is  therefore  the  intention  t^t 
eoiaatitutes  the  crime  of  Trea3on. 

'i  The  law,  however^  could  not  be  fraughj^  with  suct^^pjus- 
.  Jice^  SB  to  bold  a  man  guilty  of  a^  crime  from  mere  .inj^n^tion, 
(  u^loss  that  ^uch  intentioif  di3coyered  itself,  in  a  .w|i^  ,t)bat 
.-.  oMih}  be  .cpfppletely  cogoi^zable :  apd  acccjrdingly  th^^  Act 

requires,  that  this  intj^n^ion  s^fiaU.be  made  m|9J^|^^ 
ilfdoed,  to  il^eijat^pcUon  of  p^ple  of  tj^epififl^nfx^.p^^di       ; 
..  #id^  Af^  d^^ ^^  teirmed  th^  pycrt  ^U^  ,by, ,thc  .^PF90^*of 
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which  the  real  intention  of  the  man^s  mind  is  profed,  and  his 
guilt  decided. 

The  indictment  now  before  you  contains  four  difleratt 
counts ;  the  two  first  founded  upon  the  statute  of  Edwatd 
III.,  charging  this  individual,  in  the  first  count,  widi'COiD- 
passing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King;  and,  in  the 
second,  with  levying  war.  The  other  two  counts  axe  foimd- 
ed  on  the  statute  of  the  86th  of  the  late  King,  wluch  de- 
clares, that  the  intention  to  depose  the  King,  and  fbioe  Urn 
to  change  his  measures,  or  to  levy  war,  shall  be  likeinse  acts 
of  Treason. 

I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  lay  before  yoa 
the  Act  of  the  36th  of  the  King,  and  to  ask  you  for  a  ver- 
dict against  this  individual,  upon  the  count  which  says^  dat 
this  person  was  one  of  a  number  who  conspired  to  levy  war 
against  the  King ;  but  so  much  has  been  stated  by  my  ho- 
nourable Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  as  to  its  being  re- 
quisite, before  convicting  an  individual  of  oompaasiiig  die 
death  of  the  King,  to  prove  a  direct  intention  against  the 
King^s  person — that  I  must  very  shortly  endeavour  to  Afom 
you  that  that  is  contrary  to  every  legal  authority,  wiflioat 
exception,  in  the  whole  law  of  England. 

But  let  me  inquire  what  the  real  charge  is  that  is  cxUfait- 
ed  against  this  individual,  because  this  pmnt,  as  it  ippeirs 
to  me,  has  not  been  sufiiciently  brought  under  your  nodee. 

The  foundation  of  the  charge  exhibited  against  the' pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  is  the  Address  which  is  contained  in  tUs  in- 
dictment. We  assert  that  this  person  did  make  this  Addms 
his  own,  and  did,  by  certidn  indisputable,  clear,  and  posbife 
acts,  do  all  in  his  power  in  order  to  promote  and  aid  its  i^ 
purpose.  This  Proclamation  sets  out  with  stating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conspirators  who  framed  it ;  andt^t  matten  not 
to  me  of  what  number  this  conspiracy  oonsbted,  or  whether 
the  person  was,  or  was  not,  its  author ;  it  is  enough  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  prisoner  "at  the  l^r  beeanee 
party  to  this  conspiracy,  whereby  he  made  himself  answer- 
able for  everything  connected  with  it. 

To  prove  that  I  do  not  state  this  matter  loosely,  I  rinll 
beg  leave  to  read  to  you  a  part  of  the  charge  of  a  very  eni- 
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Hent  Judge,  Mr  Justice  Bayley,  to  the  Grand  Jury,  in  the 
case  of  the  King  v.  Watson.  "  He  who  plans  the  thing,  or 
who  devises  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  efiected,  or  draws 
in  others  to  co-operate,  or  does  any  other  act  preparatory  to 
the  execution  of  the  thing  proposed,  is  as  much  a  principal  as 
he  who  executes  that  thing ;  and  provided  a  man  once  com^s 
into  the  common  purpose  and  design,  every  previous  act, 
with  a  view  to  that  purpose  and  design,  and  every  subsequent 
act,  is  as  much  his  act  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself.  If,  there* 
fore,  Gentlemen,  you  are  satisfied  that  any  of  these  persons 
concurred  in  planning  the  thing — concurred  in  inciting  others 
to  engage  in  it,  or  engaged  in  it  at  a  subsequent  period,  after 
it  had  been  planned  and  devised  by  others,  but  came  into  it 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  efiect,  provided  you  shall 
find  that  they  all  had  the  same  common  purpose  and  design 
-»no  matter  when  any  one  person  entered  into  that  common 
purpose — every  one  who  did  enter  into  it,  is,  in  law,  a  party 
to  every  act  which  had  been  before  done  by  the  others,  and 
a  party  to  every  act  which  might  be  afterwards  done  by  any 
of  the  others ;  and,  therefore,  what  you  will  have  to  consider 
with  reference  to  each  person,  will  be  this.  Did  such  person,  at 
any  period  of  time,  join  in  this  common  purpose?  if  he  did, 
whether  he  were  present  at  the  time  when  the  rising  took  place 
or  not ;  if  he  were  party  to  the  common  purpose,  that  will 
make  him  equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  actually  present 
at  every  one  of  the  acts  and  deliberations  which  will  be 
brought  under  your  consideration.^ 

Now,  such  being  the  law,  and  such,  indeed,  being  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  matter,  let  us  look  to  the  terms  of  this  docu- 
ment, to  which  I  shall  prove  to  your  satisfaction  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  made  himself  accessory.  ^^  Boused  from  that  torpid 
state  in  which  we  have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are  at 
length  compelled,  from  the  extremity  of  our  sufPerings,  and 
the  contempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  for  redress,  to  assert 
our  rights  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  r^  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented  by  designing 
men,  would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  reiduced  us  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grievances.^  IJere  is 
a  declaration  of  their  determittati<Hi  to  take  up  anos#  ^^  Our 
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i^rinqtple^arefew,  and  founded  on  thebausof  our  Gowtitu- 
tion,  which  was  purchased  with  the  dearest  blood  of  ouiiu. 
oestors,  and  whidb  we  swear,  to  transmit  to  .posterity  uoiiil- 
lied,  or  perish  in  the  attempt^  Then  it  goeson  to  nogpi- 
■'  mend  to  the  soldiers,  to  turn:  thdr  eyes  towards.  rSpaiji^jnd 
then  states .-  ^^  Owing  to  ^e  nusrepresentationS'Vliiob  htn 

:  gone  abroad  with  regard  to  our  intention^^.we  think  it.indii- 
pensably  necessary  to  declare  inviolable  all  public,*  andi -pri- 
vate property ;  and  we  hereby  csallupon  all  JustioeS/Of  tk 

t  Peace,  and  all  others,  to  suppress  pillage  and  plunder  of  flwy 
description,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  thos^guiUyoCfli^ 
offences,  that  they  may  receive  that  punishmait  wluch  mih  t 
violation  of  justice  demands.^  ^  Here,,  you  jBee,  is  a  Gvn*^ 
ment  calling  upon  the  Justices  of  the  Peaoe^.ead  a|hcff.pir* 
sons,  to  aid  and  assist  in  their  prqect  Then  foUowSfifllPt  it 

'  enjmns  aiid  orders  partiesto  do :  M  In  the.pre8entf8tatQqfaf- 
fairs,  and  during  the  continuation  of  so  momentous  ^  itipi^ 
weeamesdy  request  of  all  to  deristfrom  theilr  labour  fipmand 

'  aftel*  this  day  the  first  of  April,  andattend  wihoUyito^ihciTOO- 
-very  of  their  rights^  and  conudeir  it  as;  the  dujLy  aiidimfj  pm 
notto  recommence,  until  he  is  in:  possession  of  thqseiight^ 
which  distinguish  the  freeman  fnom  the.  stave^n-diat  oi^  §IWK 
consent  to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  go[venied  fr  wtJthsre- 
fore  recommend  to  the  proprietors  ;of  puhlio  works^-iwAiall 

fathers,  to' stop  the  one,  and  shut  up  the  odier,  until  indcfflK 

'  restored,  as  we  will  be  accountable  for  no  damages  TAH*ff*J 
be  sustained,  and  which,  after  this  public;  iatimalMiiilhcj 
can  have  no  claim  to :  And  we  hereby  giveinotioci  t^aU those 

'  who  shall  be  found  carrying larms  'againstithosftJwJi^Mtind 
to  regenerate  their  country^  and  restore  it&inhabitaiitsAMllieff 
native  dignity,  we  shall  consider  them.  as.lndtora4iOith^ 
country,  and  enemies  to  their.  Kingjiandtveatitbnaaftivdi 

-  accordingly  ;^  and  it  bears  ^to  be  i^gnedy  V.  B}iraKdeD:ot>ldw 
Committee  of  Organisation  for  forming  «P«afiriowli  go- 
vernment" 

Now,  Gentl^nen,  I^iubmit  toryou,  upon-.diR&oaof'.jM 
document,  that  this  is  a  treasonable  ProclaiMtbDy  jfievtf 
^EVeason  was  found  contained  in  the  bou^-'ii  if 'any  docn- 
ttent  'Whateveiu-i4ts purpose  is  avowied  Tr 
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"tnends  the  adoption  of  measures  ctinirkrj  to'Hi4iat  ihe  h.w 
or  Constitution  of  tMs  country  can  atut&orize;'  it'hdMs  oat 
terror  to  the  subjects  of  this  country,  treating  every  go6d 
subjebt  as  a  traitor,  ^^d  threatening  Kiin 'fritii^  the  pkns  of 
Tri^asbn  if  he  does  his  duty. 

K<!>w,  if,  in  support  of  these  m^siires,  I  shall  satisfy'  you 

that  a  rising  took  place--that  such  things  were  dbtie,  as 

clteriy  shewed  an  ihtiention  to  follow  it  but,'  aiid  to'thakd^wtu* 

'In  ihe  E«nse  of  the  law,  though  no  #kr  was'  levied, 'I  shall 

humbly  contend,  I  have  made  out  a  siiffici^ht  chfiin 'tb  en. 

dUe  me  to  your  verdict.     Such  a  conspiracy  as'  I  htfve  now 

%8cribed  is  very  different  from  the  colisjnl*a6y 'which  ifay 

licHiourable  and  learned  Frietid  allude({'to,'with  respect  to 

'  the  destructioii  of  all  enclosures,  or  the^a6c6m|il^hi:hient  of 

"any  other  general  purpose.     Such''is^'iibt  'the-nature  of  ^the 

'Treason  on  which  my  case  rests ;  'it  is -itolf  coniicicted*  with 

thbBe*6otistii]ctive  matters  of  all  t^hur^hies^'  or  all  'enclosures ; 

'it  kjyplies  dhfectly'to  a  war  agatiist  the'EingV'pieMbn^^-^  a 

'  Wwt  a^ifidnst  the  Grdverntnent'  of  this  'cbuntry-^^^4i^aihst'  the 

llf  ajesty  of  the  King— ^agaidErt;  everything  in  the  Constitution 

thjBit  we  value  and  revere— that  is  the  species  of  levying  war, 

*'attd  not  the  constructive  one  my  learned  Friend'  fitted  to 

-  you ;  and  though  I  think  hii^ta:g(iment'-#asw]tong,  I  am' not 
'about' to  enter  into  it;  but  I  say  that  that  iirgunient'dbes 

not  touch  this  case,  which,  ea:  concessilsf'ofhitaeklf^  -amodhts 
to  a  compassing  of  the  dieath  of  th^  King. 

Gentlemen,  that  such  compassing  is  ilot' confined  to  the 

-  person  of  the  King,  is  proved,  in  the^  first  place,  by  the  sta- 
tute itself.     Secondly,  my  Lord  Coke,'  to  ^Hbm  liny  leaiiied 

'  Friend  paid  so  much  compliment,  and  on  wUbni  he  rdied, 
states  all- the  different  Treasbns',  and  then"  toyS','— '^  It  i4'  to 
be  iitiderstood,  that  in  the  cases'above  reheali^sed,'  that'ought 
to  be  adjudged  Treasbn  which  extefads  to'biirlirtird  the 

'King,  and  his  royal  Majesty;*  h^re" shoeing  that^thtere 

'  are  two  different  characters  in  which  the*  Kin^  is  t^  be'  6on- 
^dered — ^that  he  is  the  King  pet'sbhatlly;  again^  whbse'life 

'  kny  act  is  Treason ;  but  he  is  the  third 'ksbLte'dT  -FMiainent 
— he  is  the  executive,  oh  which  alltheothetbimches-dtii^nd; 

'  'and  any  attack  upon  him  in  that  'ca|Kidty-ii^y  attieinpt  on 
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the  legislative,  of  which  he  composes  a  part,  is  an  attack  oo 
the  Eing^s  Majesty,  and,  as  such,  is  Treason  by  the  law ;  and 
Lord  Coke,  in  a  passage  immediately  afterwards,  says,  ^  If 
any  levy  war — ^to  expulse  strangers— to  deliyer  men  out  of 
prisons — to  remove  counsellors,  or  against  any  statute,  or  to 
any  other  end,  pretending  reformation  of  xhm  own  houb^ 
without  warrant,  this  is  levying  of  war  against  the  Ebg,  be- 
cause they  take  upon  them  royal  authority,  which  ia  ag|Uiut 
the  King."^  Thus  does  my  Lork  Coke  lay  down  the  law  on 
the  subject,  in  as  express  terms  as  can  be. 

The  same  is  stated  by  Lord  Hale,  whom  my  learned 
Friend  also  relied  on,  who  says,  ^^  Though  the  conapiiai^ 
be  not  immediately,  and  directly,  and  expressly,  the  deith 
of  the  King ;  but  the  conspiracy  is  of  something,  that  in  all 
probability  must  induce  it,  and  the  overt  act  is  of  audi  a 
thing  as  must  induce  it,  this  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  ooD- 
passittg  of  the  King^s  death,  which  will  be  better  ezptained 
by  the  instances  themselves ;""  and  the  same  author,  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage,  says,  ^'  An  assembly  to  levy  war  agaittt 
the  King,  either  to  depose,  or  restrain,  or  enforce  Una  to 
any  act,  or  to  come  to  his  presence,  to  remove  hiscoMnad- 
lors  or  ministers,  or  to  fight  against  the  King^a  lieutflnant, 
or  military  commissionate  o£Scers,  is  an  overt  act,  jvoving 
the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King  ;^  any  attadi  upaa 
his  officers,  is  compassing  his  individual  death. 

The  last  authority  upon  this  subject  which  I  abaU  mfli- 
tion,  is  the  charge  of  Mr  Justice  Dallas,  in  the  late  oiae  of 
Thistlewood ;  he  says,  ^^  With  respect  to  the:  renwiipiV 
count,  that  of  conspiring  to  put  the  King  to  death,.!  vonld 
state  to  you,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  it  is  not  reqip^te^  in 
order  to  support  a  charge  of  such  a  description,  that  any 
blow  should  be  actually  aimed,  or  intended  to  be  aimed,  at 
the  royal  person,  or  that  the  natural  life  of  the  Kiogahoold 
be  the  direct  object  of  those  who  enter  into  a  oonapiraey  of 
such  description.  It  is  enough  that  measures  are  mfditP^ 
likely  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  govemm»it ;  the  elect 
and  tendency  of  which  would  be,  as  a  natural  and  pobabk 
consequence,  the  death  of  the  King."*  .      ;   ., 

There  is  still  a  more  recent  authority,  and.ooe.w^Hdtl 
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quote  with  the  greater  freedom,  that  the  learned  Judge  is  not 
here  present,  but  to  which  the  Jury  will  give  great  attention, 
— the  charge  of  the  Lord  President  to  the  Grand  Jury  under 
this  commission.  His  Lordship  stated,  that  ^*  A  mere  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war  when  no  war  has  been  actually  raised, 
cannot  be  charged  as  a  levying  of  war;  but  it  may  be 
charged,  and  has  always  been  sustained,  as  an  overt  act,  to 
prove  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  King'^s  death  ;  for 
BO  man  can  conspire  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  without 
distinctly  having  the  death  of  the  King  in  his  imagination, 
as  the  probable,  I  may  almost  say,  as  the  necessary,  result  of 
that  conspiracy,  if  successful ;  for  when  subjects,  conspire  to 
make  war  on  their  King,  and  prove  successful,  they  may  be 
said  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  for 
self-preservation ;  for  they  never  could  believe  that  the  King 
would  forgive  them.  Such,  accordingly,  has  been  the  re- 
sult in  every  instance  of  successful  rebellion  in  this  country, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Edward  IL,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  and 
Charles  L" 

Now,  Gentlemen,  on  these  authorities  I  submit  to  you 
that  that  general  and  broad  proposition  that  was  laid  down 
unqualifiedly  by  my  honourable  and  learned  Friend,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  there  was  an  intention  to  aim  the  blow 
at  the  royal  person,  is  not  well  founded ;  and  so  revolting  to 
every  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  was  that  proposi- 
tion, that  even  the  Bench  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere. 

Mr  Grant, — I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  put  it  as  a  pro- 
position. 

Lord  Advocate, — It  appeared  to  me  that  what  led  to  the 
interference  of  one*  of  the  judges,  was  my  learned  friend^s 
stating  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  the  proposition  which 
I  have  thus  expounded,  and  your  recollection  will  enable 
you  to  decide  which  of  us  is  correct. 

Gentlemen,  without  detaining  you  upon  this  subject  fur- 
ther,  I  submit  to  you,  that  if  it  shall  appear  upon  evidence 
that  the  individual  at  the  bar  was  guilty  of  aiding  and  asnst- 
ing  in  such  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  as  that  I  have^stated, 
this  is  compassing  the  death  of  the  King  under  the  first 
count ;  and  upon  that  I  should  be  entitled  to  a  ventict 
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But  the  cQunta^cm  which  w^e  morc^  paruqularly  look, for  4^ 
verdict  at  your  hajKiS)  are  founded  on  the  86th  Geoxge.  IIL 
My  learned  Friend  read  to  you  part  of  tjbe  preaioUc!  ofthpt 
statute,  but  he  stopped  at  the  pai\  which  I  thinly  iiui|l;^)4« 
I  shall,  therefore,  with  your  pennisopn,  read  the  wbple  ^^, 
preamble  of  that  8tatute.-r^^  We,  your  Mtyesty^.most  ^Qffr 
ful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and)  Tempp^ 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  pi;e9eiit  Pu:Iifun|{Q|t 
assembled,  duly  considering  the  daijing  Qufragpp  ^P^e^^  ^ 
your  Majesty^s  most  sacred  peraofi^-7:(thiB  act  paussed  i|t,  a 
time  when  there  wa3  an  attac]^  upon  the  KingVpg^KVi.  19  go- 
ing to  Parliament) — ^'  in  your  p^ussag^  to  and  firqsi^  yoor. 
Parliament  at  the  opening  of  this  present  seanon,  aqd  diQ. 
the  continued  attempts  of  wicked  and  evil-^lispoaed  po^aoos 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  this  your  Majesty'*8  yingjopiy 
particularly  by  the  multitude  of  seditious  pamphlets  mi 
speeches,  daily  printed,  published,  and  dispei^sed  with  mm- 
mitted  industry,  and  with  a  tripiscendant  bgldnefiVy  iH  cm- 
tempt  of  your  Majesty'^s  royal  person  and  dignity,  i|nd  tfnij^ 
ing  to  the  overthrow  of  the  lawci,  gpyernment,  9qid  hflfpj 
constitution  of  these  realms — ^have  judged  U^at  it  is  ^KP^M 
necessary  to  provide  a  further  remedy  &g<HU8t  a]U  8i|f^  tM- 
sonable  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts.  Yfef  t)i|a(§Hn 
calling  to  mind  the  good  and  wholepomg  ppoviapm  ^Woh 
have  at  different  times  been  made  by  the  ^prisdoio  pf  F|a$^ 
ment  for  the  averting  such  dangers,  and  more  e^peqifjUj  fsK 
the  security  and  preservation  of  the  persons  of  the  SOFN^V" 
of  these  realms,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majep^  ^|f| 
it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  ^^g^jl  ionJ$  pt- 
eellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  cpnsf^  c^  ^ 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons^  in  thif  pp!^ 
sent  Parliament  assembled,  that  if  i^y  perfon  pfC  {Mm 
whatsoever,  after  the  day  of  the  passing  of  this  4^  49QW 
the  natural  life  of  the  Eing^— and  this  proyi^jcm  mf  i^ 
terwards  made  permanent^— '^  shall,  in  the  realm  p(  intb- 
out,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  dfiaA  ff 
destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  teqdii^  to  de^th  qp  ^iff/batth 
.  'tion,  maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  re0tiwat»  fi  A^ 
person  of  the  same,  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  Sing,  ^  kW* 
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and  successon^.or  to  deprive:  or  depoee  him  or  themfi!^^ 
the  sl^le,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  cacown  od 
this  realm,  or  of  any  others  of  his  Majesty?^  domimoni  cer 
countries,  or  to  levy  wari^gainst  his  MlBJesty:,  .his  heirs  andi 
suocessorsv  within  this  realm^  in  order  by/ force  or  oonstrmnt. 
to  compel  him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures,  or 
counsds^  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon,  cxr 
to  intimidate  or  overawe,  both  Houses,  or  either  House  o£ 
Parliamast,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  mih 
§[irce  to  invade  this  realms  or  any  other  his  Majesty'^s  domfr- 
ilkmsy^  or  countries  under  the  obeisance  of  his  Majestjr,  his 
keirsi  and  successors ;  and  such  compasnngs,  imaginations, 
invenUon^.  devices,  or  intentions,  off  any  of  them,  shall  esfr- 
press,  utta*,  or  declare,-  by  publishing  any  printing  or  wnU 
tang,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed ;  being  legally  c(»i^oted 
thereof  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  and  credible  witnesses^ 
upon  trials  or  otherwise  convicted  or  attakUedl by> duecoovse 
of  law,  then  every  such  person  and  parsons,  so  as:  aforesaid 
offencfog,  shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged,  to  b^  a 
tcaator  and  traitors,  and  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  and  abo 
lose  aad  forfeit,  as  in  casea  of  High  Treason.*"  Now,  Geiw 
Uemen,  that  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  on  which  these  remaiiw 
ing  oouats  are  founded.  It  makes  a  Gonsjnracy  to  levy  war 
a  substantive  iteasany  instead  of,  as  formerly,  merely  an 
overt  act  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  Sang. 

Now,  my  learned  Friends  are  not  much  at  variance  with  us 
about  what  is  a  levying  of  war.  It  is  not  necessary  th»e 
should  be  a  regular  army  ;  a  rising  of  persons  in  number 
enough  to  intimidate,  and  with  such  arms  as  they  can  obtain, 
is  suffident  levying  of  war.  I  shall  read  the  explanadmi  of 
this  statute  from  the-highest  authority  I  can  offer  you,  namc^ 
ly,  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in  the  late  case  of 
Thistlewood,  which  was  founded  expressly  upon  this  Aistof 
Parliament,  and  verdicts  were  returned  against  the  accused 
in  every  case.  ^*  It  may  be  proper  fior  me  to  mentien  to 
jofo^  Gentlemen,  that  before  the  passing  of  the  late  statute, 
it  had  been  settled  by  several  cases  actually  in  judgment,  and 
by  the  opinions  of  the  text-writers  on  this  bcaneh  of  die  law, 
that  all  attempts  toxlepose  the  King  from  his  n^al  sjtate  and 
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title,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  waif  agunst  him;  and 
all  conspiracies,  consultations,  and  agreements,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  objects,  were  overt  acts  of  compaa^ 
ing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King.^  That  was  the 
proposition  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  out  to  your  »* 
tisfaction  a  little  time  ago.  He  then  says,  *'  By  the  late 
statute,  the  compassing  or  intending  to  commit  theae  mctaf 
that  is,  to  depose  his  Majesty,  to  restrain  his  peraon,  or  t» 
levy  war  agmnst  him,  for  the  purposes  that  I  have  mentioii-. 
ed,  is  made  a  substantive  Treason,  and  thereby  the  law  k 
rendered  more  clear  and  plain  both  to  those  who  are  baundtD 
obey  it,  and  to  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  adminiatra- 
don  of  it.*"  I  believe  my  learned  Friend  read  that  length; 
but  the  passage  I  am  now  about  to  read  is  more  impartant. 
^^  It  may  be  proper  for  me  also  to  mendon,  that  it  has  been 
established  in  the  like  manner,  that  the  pomp  and  dicum- 
stances  of  military  array,  such  as  usuaUy  attend  regular  war- 
fare, are  by  no  means  necessary  to  constitute  an  actual  levy- 
ing of  war  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  ancient  fltatnte. 
Insurrecdons  and  risings,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  fine 
and  numbers,  however  ill-arranged,  provided,  or  organiiedy 
any  innovadon  of  a  public  nature,  or  redress  of  supfMned 
public  grievances,  in  which  the  parties  had, no  special. or ps- 
culiar  interest  or  concern,  have  been  deemed  instances  of  ths 
actual  levying  of  war ;  and  consequendy  to  compass  or  imapne 
such  an  insurrection,  in  order  by  force  and  numbers  to  com- 
pel his  Majesty  to  alter  his  measures  or  counsels/ will  be  to 
compass  or  ima^ne  the  levying  of  war  against  his  Mqeitf 
for  that  purpose,  within  the  just  meaning  of  the  late  statntaL 
Rebellion,  at  its  first  commencement,  is  rarely  found  in  wi^ 
litary  discipline  or  array,  aldiough  a  litde  success  may  sooa 
enable  it  to  assume  them.'"  The  same  Judge,  in  the  eondn- 
ding  part  of  his  statement  which  I  quoted  formerly,  said,  ^  If 
there  is  any  conspiracy  to  depose  the  King,  or  to  oompd  Ui 
Majesty  to  alter  his  measures  and  counsels,  and  the  same  k 
manifested  by  some  overt  act,  that  is  an  overt  act  to  piDfe 
the  compassing  of  the  deadi  of  the  King,  within  the  statute 
ofSSdi  Edward  III.'' 

Now,  Gendemen,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  gWe.  joa 
higher  authority,  or,  at  this  late  period  of  the  night,  do  wdl 
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J  attempting  to  trace  the  matter  further.  I  submit  that  all 
ttempts  of  the  nature  I  have  described,  and  in  particular 
lat  manifested  by  this  Proclamation,  of  a  set  of  people  in- 
ending  to  take  up  arms,  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  Pro- 
isional  Government,  superseding  the  whole  authorities  of 
!ie  state,  and  issuing  orders  to  all  descriptions  of  inhabit 
iDts  of  this  country,  threatening  to  treat  all  good  subjects 
9  traitors,  was  a  treasonable  proceeding ;  and  if  I  can  make 
ut  that  these  prisoners  intended  to  forward  this  project  by 
>rce,  I  am  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  my  favour  by  the  law  of 
le  land.   With  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  law,  I  am 
are  you  will  feel  disposed  to  be  guided  by  the  views  which 
ill-be  submitted  to  you  by  the  Bench ;  and  that  you  will 
ot  be  misled  by  what  was  thrown  out,  I  think  incautiously, 
f  there  being  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  extend 
le  law  of  Treason.     I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been 
le  course  formerly ;  but  latterly,  there  is  not  the  least  rea- 
m  to  suppose  that  such  a  feeling  is  entertained.     On  the 
mtrary,  the  utmost  delicacy  has  been  exhibited,  and  no 
tan  who  hears  me  can  doubt  that  the  most  perfect  reliance 
tay  be  placed  on  the  distinguished  Judges  here  present, 
om  whom,  and  not  from  the  Counsel  on  either  side,  you 
ill  be  disposed  to  receive  the  law.  My  learned  Friend  may 
ate  the  law  in  one  way— I  may  state  it  in  another.    We 
ive  particular  causes  to  support— -to  neither  of  us  trust, 
isten  to  the  Bench,  and  you  will  receive  from  their  Lord- 
tips  that  direction  by  which  alone  you  can  safely  walk.  The 
rovince  of  the  Judge  is  to  tell  you  what,  by  the  law  of  the 
nd,  is  Treason ;  whether  such  an  act,  if  committed,  does 
nount  to  that  crime ;  and  your  minds  being  thus  enlight- 
led  and  satisfied,  you  will  proceed  with  confidence  to  your 
»edal  province  of  inquiring  whether  there  is,  or  is  not, 
roof  of  the  alleged  acts.    Not  only  is  there  proof  of  these 
As,  but  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  that  prisoner  having  in 
is  heart  intended  to  commit  Treason,  knowing  that  the 
ime  he  was  committing  was  Treason,  and  none  other. 
The  points,  therefore,  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  atten- 
ab,  will  be  to  inquire  whether  there  was  a  conspiracy; 
id  if  there  was  a  conspiracy,  whether  that  individual  was 
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accessary  to  that  conspiracy  ;  and  if  he  was  accessary  to  that 
conspiracy,  the  intent  by  which  he  was  actuated.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  me  to  keep  these  distinct,  because  the  fibcts  run 
into  each  other  so ;  but  still,  these  are  the  objects  to  which 
your  attention  must  be  directed,  and  to  which  in  the  end  I 
shall  endeavour  to  draw  your  minds. 

You  see  from  the  evidence  the  particular  time  and  dw 
state  of  the  country  at  which  this  Address,  to  which  I  baTe  al- 
luded, appeared ;  and  if  I  have  not  done  it  already,  I  shall 
make  it  more  distinctly  appear,  that  this  party  is  an  aeoemnj 
to,  and  responsible  for  it.  That  Proclamation  came  fbrthtf 
a  time  when  this  great  town  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  and 
all  around  it,  was  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  trepidatjoo; 
the  feelings  of  men  were  so  affected  by  the  sedition  prodneed 
by  the  vile  licentiousness  of  certain  parts  of  the  preas  of  the 
country,  that  they  were  prepared  to  be  affected  by  tUs  do- 
cument in  no  common  way,  and  accordingly  nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  to  observe  the  very  wonderful  eSbcta  pro- 
duced by  this  paper  being  posted  up.  Though  ignorant  ftoB 
whom  it  came,  without  knowing  what  shape,  or  what  the  n^ 
ture  of  this  new  government  was  to  be,  a  great  part  of  the 
population  of  this  country  gave  an  obedience  ao  wvndff- 
ful  and  complete,  that  to  any  individual  who  knew  thb 
country  some  years  ago,  it  is  quite  astonishing.  It  la  profsl 
to  you  that  the  works  in  Paisley  were  all  stopped  on  tbti|>- 
pearance  of  this  Proclamation,  and  the  same  took  plaee  it 
various  places  around.  The  recommendation  ^rwitmiMJ  is 
this  Address  was  certainly  conceived  with  conaummata  aiC| 
and  was  calculated  in  a  material  degree  to  accompBah  tb 
object  in  view,  because  nothing  could  tend  to  insurreetioB* 
much  as  throwing  the  manufacturing  population  idli^  nadf 
to  adopt  any  mischief  proposed. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  facts,  showing  the  acceaaon  of  tlii 
prisoner  to  the  conspiracy :  It  is  a  material  fact,  that  we-flid 
this  Address  upon  the  Saturday,  when  it  was  yet  imkanai 
in  general  over  the  country,  in  the  hands  of  this  luiarta* 
nate  man — he  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it,  it  aeema^  Op* 
Saturday  the  first  of  April— that  is  a  circui  mee  of  vhMi 
no  sufficient  explanation  has  been  offered  upon  hiapartyit'^ 
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which  certmnly,  in  my  estimation,  weighs  deeply  on  the  pre- 
sent question.  I  might  maintdn  he  was  the  author  of  it, 
because  it  was  on  that  day  it  first  appeared,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  stretch  anything  against  him  ;  but  on  the  very  clay  of 
its  date,  the  first  of  April,  that  Address  is  found  a,nd  ad^ 
mitted  to  be  in  his  hands.  This  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
Fraser,  the  schoolmaster,  and  his  wife ;  they  prove  farther* 
that  this  individual  having  got  it,  did  not  conceal  it,  as  my 
learned  Friend  seemed  to  say,  but  immediately  went  and 
produced  it  to  people,  with  whom  he  is  very  little  acquaint^ 
ed ;  Mr  Fraser  says,  he  hardly  knew  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; 
but  he  shows  it  to  him,  and  to  some  other  person  who  is  in 
the  shop. 

Then  it  is  stated,  by  my  honourable  Friend,  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Now  we  see  it  was  not 
immediately  destroyed,  because  in  the  course  of  that  same 
night,  on  the  wife  of  Mr  Fraser  expressing  a  desire  to  see  the 
documrat,  her  husband  went  and  called,  and  left  word  far 
it,  and  this  person  brought  it  and  put  it  into  her  hands,  and 
there  it  remained  for  some  time,  when  it  was  given  back  to 
Fraser,  and  even  theri  he  did  not  destroy  it.  This  is  farther 
proved  by  the  prisoner's  declaration,  where  he  says  it  Ws9 
Irat  to  some  individual,  and  not  afterwards  returned  to  him ; 
what  became  of  it  we  do  not  see.  This,  then,  is  the  first  fea;* 
tiiFe  in  the  case, — ^we  find  the  Address  in  the  hands  of  the 
{visoner  on  the  first  of  April. 

Now,  Fraser  tells  us  that  he  was  struck  with  it  at  once ; 
he  said  it  was  rebellion.  ^^  I  said,  it  seemed  to  announce  a 
•tate  of  rebellion,  and  disapproved  of  it  ;^  and  he  likewise 
flays,  *^  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  seemed  to  disapprove  of  it 
alflo.^  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  this ;  but  we  have  very  good 
proof  to  show  he  felt  no  actual  dissatisfaction  with  it  by  his 
acts  and  deeds,  because,  on  the  Monday  morning,  we  find 
him  employed— -how  ?  why,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  give 
eflkct  to  this  Proclamation,  by  following  opt  its  recommfoi- 
4aiioQ5  and  stopping  all  the  public  works  ip  the  pountry.  He 
kwMeif  Qays,  he  stopped  working  himsi&lf ;  he  decides,  that 
^p0n  the  diree  foUowmg  days,  viz.  Monday,  Tuesday,  §nd 
Wednesday,  ^^  The  declarant  abstained  from  working,  and 
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merely  employed  himself  in  da/imdenngBboni  Jdmstone  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  he  remained  idle  till  he  set  out  fir 
Ecclefechan.^   He  himself  literally  follows  the  recommenda- 
tion and  injunction,  or  rather  order;  it  came  in  the  abapeof 
a  recommendation,  but  it  was  in  fact  an  order,  and  he  obey- 
ed it ;  not  only  so,  but  we  find  him,  on  the  Monday,  ^ving 
efiect  to  the  second  part  of  the  recommendation,  namely,  the 
stopping  of  the  other  public  works ;  and  here  my  leaned 
Friend  gave  a  view  of  what  occurred  at  the  Old  Mill,  whidi 
somewhat  surprised  me,  because  he  rested  his  statement  aoldy 
on  the  account  given  by  one  witness,  a  person  of  the  namecf 
Thompson,  and  my  learned  Friend  took  considerable  merit 
in  bringing  forward  this  individual,  who  was  to  prove  thoK 
circumstances  in  the  prisoner's  conduct  upon  that  occasion. 
Now,  you  will  recollect,  he  brought  a  variety  of  other  wit 
nesses  first,  to  prove  the  panePs  conduct  at  the  bar,  bcfoR 
Mr  Thompson  was  called,  and  they  merely  went  to  profe 
that  nothing  was  done  by  this  person ;  that  they  saw  Uii 
there,  but  that  he  did  nothing ;  that  was  the  import  of  the 
first  witnesses.    It  was  left  to  Mr  Thompson  to  give  yim  a 
detail,  which  he  exhibited,  to  my  surprise  and  astoiUBbinent, 
stating,  that  he  was  there — that  he  saw' the  panel  at  tlie  hff 
there — ^that  he  neither  spoke  nor  did  anything,  except  thit 
he  interfered  on  one  occasion  to  prevent  actual  damage!  be- 
ing done  to  the  mill  by  stopping  the  sluice.     Such  tm  \k^ 
statement,  and  his  statement  alone ;  it  is  unsupported  faj  all 
the  other  witnesses,  who  say,  that  while  they  saw  SprirSi  diij 
did  not  see  any  such  thing  done  by  him,  and  it  is  contndb^ 
ed  by  other  evidence  of  a  most  important  nature.    If  diet . 
person''s  evidence  stood  uncontradicted,  it  would  not  atai; 
as  I  am  sure,  from  what  you  saw  upon  the  cross-exam  inadei 
of  that  individual,  that  no  credit  can  for  one  moment  be  giici 
to  him. 

My  learned  Friend,  Mr  Grant,  paid  a  well-merited  odM* 
pliment  to  my  learned  Friend,  Mr  Hope,  for  the  exttaflidi- 
nary  talent  displayed  by  him  in  that  rmnn  nrnminatr*! 
which  must  have  been  conspicuous  to  you  all.  I  hope  lM>f 
be  permitted,  on  this  pubUc  occasion,  to  x  nni  hitt^^ 
thanks  for  the  unwearied  exertions  he  has  i      1  in  bdMlf'* 
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the  public,  since  the  first  of  April  last.  It  is  known  to  me, 
and  me  alone,  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  he  has  made  in  as- 
sisting my  humble  endeavours  to  restore  peace  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  know  ray  learned  Friend  dislikes  this,  but 
it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  him.  From  that  cross-examination  it 
appeared,  that,  in  six  or  eight  points,  this  individual  positive- 
ly contradicted  himself,  or  was  contradicted  by  other  evi- 
dence ;  nay,  he  directly  perjured  himself,  swearing  he  did  not 
see  dialling,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  confessing  he 
was  the  driller  there ; — this  called  forth  the  censure  of  the 
Court ;  and  I  have  some  doubts  whether  it  was  not  my  duty 
to  have  moved  that  he  should  be  committed,  as  guilty  of 
perjury. 

Now,  I  say,  on  such  evidence  as  that,  the  statement  of 
my  learned  Friend  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest;  but  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  witnesses  beyond  all  exception,  who  prove  that 
upon  that  occasion  this  prisoner,  Speirs,  was  at  the  milly 
and  an  active  leader  at  that  mill;  that  he  was  the  person 
who  spoke  to  Mr  Houstoun ;  that  he  was  chosen  a  com 
mittee-man  to  treat  with  Mr  Houstoun ;  and  that  he  and 
Walker  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  everything  that  was 
done  there.  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  on  the  point,  be- 
cause it  is  a  material  fact  in  this  case.  The  first  witness  to 
it  is  Mr  Houstoun  himself  He,  I  admit,  does  not  recog- 
nize Speirs ; — I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  that  evidence ; 
I  only  wish  that  it  had  been  given  in  a  tone  of  less  timidity 
than  that  gentleman  exhibited.  He  states,  however,  what  is 
an  important  matter  in  the  case,  that  he  refused  to  stop  the 
works,  and  desired  any  person  that  had  anything  to  state 
to  the  witness  to  come  down  and  state  it  distinctly ;  upon 
which  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Walker  said,  "  We  had 
better  appoint  two  men  to  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun ;"  and 
the  crowd  called,  ^^  A  ring  1  a  ring !"  and  immediately 
formed  a  ring ;  and  there  was  a  show  of  hands ;  and  he 
heard  a  vote  first  for  James  Speirs,  and  next  for  the  above- 
mentioned  person  of  the  name  of  Walker.— Now,  that  is  a 
material  fact  proved  by  Mr  Houstoun ; — though  he  cannot 
recollect  his  person,  he  swears  that  it  was  Speirs  on  whom 
the  choice  of  the  committee  first  fell ;  and  although  Mr. 
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Walker  afterwards  makes  a  show,  and  takes  the  lead^  and 
converses  with  Mr  Houstoun,  yet  it  is  plain  that  this  mob 
considered  Speirs  their  leader,  because  he  is  the  person 
on  whom  the  choice  first  falls. 

The  next  witness  to  the  same  purpose  is  Andrew  Li^giiii 

who  says  he  heard  one  speak  to  Mr  Honstonn,  and  s^ 

that  the  Provisional  Government  would  not  be  accovmtabk 

for  the  damage  done  to  the  mill ;  that  Walker  was  the  per^ 

son  who  said  this.  Then  he  says  be  recognized  James  Spein 

at  the  time ;  he  and  Walker  were  together ;  Spars  wu 

near  to  Walker ;  and  Mr  Houstoun,  Speirs,  and  WalkcTf 

were  apart  from  the  crowd.  He  did  not  hear  Speirs  qpeaki 

but  he  says  he  himself  was  just  beside  Speirs  when  he  said 

this.     Speirs  was  nearer  to  Walker  than  he  was^  and  he 

thinks  Speirs  must  have  heard  more  distinctly  what  wn 

said  than  he  did.    He  saw  the  crowd,  and  he  sa'ir  Wdker 

and  Speirs  come  out  of  the  crowd  and  speak  to  Mr  H<Nii^ 

toun  by  themselves.     Speirs  and  Walker  he  did  hot  see  m 

the  crowd  at  his  mill.     Speirs  stood  on  the  left  ndc!  of  Mr 

Houstoun.    Here  is  a  witness  speaking  to  his  acqnafaitBDDe 

with  Speirs,  and  to  his  walking  with  Mr  Houstonii;  hot 

it  does  not  rest  with  him,  because  there  are  othor  irii^ 

nesises  to  the  same  point.   James  M'Dougal  says,  Uf  siNrs 

small  ring  formed ;  he  saw  Mr  Houstoun  speak  with  Spiiii 

Just  as  Mr  Houstoun  came  forward,  the  witneil  UR  HHl 

The  conversation  between  Mr  Houstoun  and  SptiBhMliUd 

to  stopping  the  mill ;  and  he  left  them  at  that  Hol^  Ud 

went  round  the  other  side  of  the  mill.  The  croird  all^Mtt ' 

up  Collier  Street  from  the  mill.    He  did  not  pAf  ImHi-tt- 

tention  to  Speirs^s  demeanour,  but  he  was  pa!rticiUki1y)6lllft* 

The  mill  stopped  that  day  at  dinner  time — ^he  iMStit  Hp'^ 

street,  and  did  not  return  to  work  till  Thursdays,  iU  M 

not  going  during  that  time.     After  that  he  Saw  Mir  Hdl*- 

toun  coming  up  from  the  mill,  before  the  biroVd ;  8j^ 

was  along  with  him,  and  some  other  men ; — the  KHHrd  MM 

then  just  scaling  or  dispersing ;  Speirs  and  andtllft'^cABa 

then  went  away  with  the  crowd.    Then  he  tfays  he  ii#'*li' 

Houstoiin  go  to  the  mill  away  from  the  ch^ ;  Uik'tttt 

Speirs  had  a  corduroy  jacket.   In  addition  to  this,  fliirt  b 
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Alexander  Macneil,  who  says  the  crowd  came  to  the  mill 
about  eleven  o'clock.  Saw  Houstoun  and  Speirs  among  the 
crowd ;  Mr  Houstoun  spoke  to  the  crowd  after  the  crowd 
scaled  the  mill.  He  saw  Speirs  going  up  the  hill  by  Mr 
Campbell's,  with  Mr  Houstoun  and  Walker.  He  is  the 
third  witness  that  identifies  Speirs  there.  And,  last  of  all^ 
Mr  John  Houstoun  says  he  saw  Mr  Houstoun  with  the 
crowd.  They  said  they  wished  the  mill  to  be  stopped,  and 
he  asked  by  what  authority  they  came  to  his  mill ;  and 
the  witness  says  James  Speirs  said,  by  the  public  at  large  ; 
he  saw  Walker  in  the  crowd,  and  Speirs  and  Walker  were 
the  two  roost  active  in  the  crowd.  Mr  Houstoun  asked 
Speirs  if  he  would  answer  for  the  whole ;  he  said  he  wouldf 
if  they  gave  him  authority.  A  ring  was  formed,  and  men 
were  to  be  chosen  to  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun ;  but  he  went 
away  to  the  back  of  the  mill ;  and  then  he  saw  Speirs  come 
up  to  the  front  of  the  mill  along  with  Mr  Houstoun.  You 
have  thus  four  witnesses  to  the  prisoner's  accession  to  the 
acts  of  conspiracy  practised  at  this  time — Houstoun  speaks 
to  the  person  of  Speirs — Logan,  M^Dougal,  and  Macneili 
all  say  they  knew  Speirs,  that  he  was  the  individual  who 
came  out  of  that  meeting,  and  who  held  this  colloquy  with 
Walker,  in  which  there  was  this  allusion  to  a  Provisional 
Oovemment ;  that  this  individual  spoke  of  the  Address^ 
which  he  was  not  able  to  give,  having  parted  with  it;  that 
Speirs  was  elected  to  act  as  representative  to  treat  with  Mr 
HouBtoun  relative  to  this  illegal  act,  thereby  giving  every 
possible  effect  to  the  recommendation  by  the  Committee  of 
Organization.  Houstoun  says,  in  consequence  of  this  pro* 
eeeding  his  work  was  stopped.  Weigh  deliberately  these 
facts,  I  entreat  of  you— consider  the  acts  of  violence  us^ 
—-the  motive  from  which  they  proceeded — the  share  which 
the  prisoner  had  in  them — and  say,  if  I  am  unreasonable  in 
maintaining,  that  if  this  stood  alone,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
act  of  Treason  to  entitle  me  to  a  verdict. 

But  the  matter  rests  not  here.  The  next  circumstance  is 
ooe  to  which  my  learned  Friend  did  not  at  all  alludei 
namely,  what  todk  place  at  Mr  Campbell's  house^  imma^ 
diately  after  leaving  the  mill.    From  Mr  Houstoim^i  they 
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went  up  the  street,  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr  Campbell,  a 
writer  there ;  and  you  have  it  in  evidence  from  Mr  Campbell 
himself,  and  from  Mr  Houstoun,  and  likewise  from  Archi- 
bald, that  the  crowd  left  the  Old  Mill,  and  halted  at  Mr 
Campbell's  door,  and  a  man  addressed  the  crowd  oppo- 
site Mr  Campbell's  house ;  the  crowd  formed  a  circle  roand 
him.  William  Campbell  expressly  says,  that  he  heard 
Speirs  mention  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  green- 
that  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  he  invited  them  all  to  be 
present.  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  that  this  person  did 
intimate  to  these  people  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  at 
the  Green,  and  that  all  persons  would  come  there,  or  be  as- 
sisting the  friends  of  liberty.  In  this  transaction  the  pri^ 
soner  was  identified,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  these  three  per- 
sons. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
defender  to  disprove  these  facts  by  various  witneaseiy  whom 
you  heard,  all  of  whom  contradicted  themsehrea  in  pdnti 
that  rendered  their  testimony  of  no  value.  One  of  them 
expressly  says,  that  the  crowd  passed  on  by  Campbdl's 
without  stoj^ing  at  all;  that  was  his  first  statement;  he 
afterwards  modified  it. — Another  stated  they  stopped  there 
at  least  ten  minutes ;  and  that  he  heard  what  was  stated  by 
the  assistant  speaker,  though  he  did  not  hear  what 
stated  by  Speirs.  That  they  did  stop,  and  that  ^pein 
there,  being  the  leader  of  this  crowd,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  no 
less  so,  that  he  told  them  that  there  was  to  be  a  meedngoa 
the  School  Green  that  day,  and  that  all  good  subjects  ahanld 
attend.  Whether  the  object  of  the  meeting  waa  atated^  I 
do  not  know ;  but  the  object  is  shown  by  what  afterwardi 
took  placed 

To  proceed  to  the  important  meeting  at  the  Sdiool 
Green.  I  think  there  is  evidence  really  to  lead  yoa  to 
suppose  this  meeting  had  been  previously  arranged  and 
known,  because  there  are  strangers  there  from  a&r,  and 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  more  generally  known  diaa  it 
could  have  been  merely  from  Speirs's  giving  a  notice  fl> 
coming  up  the  street  But  the  meeting  ftgj^mMfidi  tfid  the 
first  thing  is,  that  Mr  Walker,  who  is  a  leader  in  this  flMi- 
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ter,  appears  possessed  of  a  copy  of  the  treasonable  addressi 
which^  it  is  proved,  he  had  pulled  down  from  the  Chapel- 
gate. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  at  the  hour  appointed  these  people 
form  themselves  into  a  circle ;  and  observe  who  are  the  in- 
dividualfi  in  the  centre  of  that  circle.  My  learned  Friend 
wishes  to  have  it  supposed  that  Speirs  was  merely  one  of  the 
frotit  men  of  the  circle,  and  that  he  was  not  in  any  other 
respect  shown  to  be  a  leader  upon  that  occasion.  But  I 
refer  you  to  your  notes,  and  I  say,  that,  without  exception, 
every  witness  examined,  down  to  this  witness  Thompson, 
concur  in  saying  that  Speirs  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  centre  of  this  ring,  being  the  leaders 
and  conspicuous  persons  connected  with  that  assembly.  It 
is  proved  by  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  panel,  that  there 
was  a  proposal  to  make  Speirs  the  chairman.  One  of  the 
witnesses  expressly  says  so.  He  was  a  committee  man ;  and 
he  swears  they  stopped  at  Mr  Campbell's,  and  then  he  was 
proposed  as  chairman ;  that  he  declined,  and  Parker  was 
chosen  as  the  preses ;  and  then  this  Treasonable  Address 
is  read  by  Walker  to  the  poor  people  there  assembled.  It 
is  said  that  only  a  part  of  the  crowd  heard  it,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  circulated  very  generally  through  the 
village;  bnt  lest  there  should  be  any  individual  not  ac-* 
quainted  with  its  contents.  Walker  reads  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  he  comments  upon  it  as  he  goes  along ;  and 
each  sentence  of  that  Treason  which  I  have  stated  to  you, 
and  which  is  so  disgraceful  to  this  country,  is  cheered  by 
the  huzzas  of  the  mob.  All  the  witnesses  have  said,  that 
not  one  dissentient  voice  was  heard— ruo  one  stood  forth  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  country— all  huzzaed  and  agreed  in 
this  horrid  Treason,  and  in  furtherance  of  it  they  resolved 
to  follow  out  the  recommendation,  by  proceeding  to  stop 
all  the  public  works  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  a 
matter  which  appears  to  have  been  gone  about  with  great 
deliberation ;  it  is  in  evidence  that  those  assembled  did  not 
rest  satisfied  with  hurraing  or  cheering,  but  a  resolution 
was  put,  and  there  was  a  holding  up  of  hands  by  the  peo- 
ple, agreeing  unanimously  to  adopt  this  Address, — thus 
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one  and  all  of  those  present  made  this  Address  their  own. 
They  connected  themselves  in  the  most  direct  and  posidve 
manner  with  this  treasonable  act  and  conspiracy,  and  made 
each  of  themselves  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  of  it 

I  think  there  is  likewise  evidence  from  a  yerjregpettMe 
individual  examined  here,  Mr  Smith,  of  something  that  wis 
said  by  the  prisoner  Speirs  upon  the  occasion.  He  says  they 
proposed  to  go  in  a  body  and  stop  the  public  works.  Thii 
was  proposed  by  one  of  the  four  within  the  circle;  and  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  get  a  great 
body  to  assist,  that  there  might  be  less  bloodshed  in  the 
contest, — ^thus  was  the  real  intention  of  these  parties  plainly 
exhibited ;  the  stopping  these  mills  upon  this  occasion 
not  an  insulated  act,  as  connected  with  any  private  obj 
but  it  was  in  order  to  induce  or  compel  all  the  different 
manufacturers  to  join  in  this  conspiracy,  and,  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  to  accomplish  its  object  without  loss  of 
time. 

From  this  spot  they  immediately  went  towarda  the  Hagg 
Mill,  belonging  to  Mr  Houstoun.  On  a  question  by  the  Coot 
to  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner,  he  told  yon  ha  wtf 
one  of  the  mob,  and  that  they  went  directly  from  this  meet* 
ing  at  the  School  Green  to  the  mill  belonging  to  Mr  Hous- 
toun, and  there  stopped  that  mill  from  workingfurther.  Here 
again  you  have  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  once  more  taking  a 
conspicuous  part ;  you  have  it  upon  the  best  of  all  evidenoi^, 
namely,  the  confession  of  the  individual  himself  that  fSaoM 
man  came  forward  and  took  an  active  part,  and  tiUEsd 
about  a  man  whom  he  saw  at  the  window,  whom  he  inmt- 
ed  on  being  removed,  and  that  individual  was  removed  ac- 
cordingly. There  then  again  you  have  this  individnal^  not  a 
mere  spectator,  as  the  other  individuals  were,  but  takiagan 
active  part.  The  same  thing  is  observable  on  all  the  odisf 
three  occasions,  on  one  of  which  he  is  even  found  actiDgaf 
the  leader.  The  mob  then  go  to  Cartside^  a  mill  at  a  litde 
distance  from  that,  and  there  it  appears  the  prisoner 
it  appears  so  from  his  declaration,  and  from  a  peraon^ 
mined  to-day  by  the  honourable  Grentleman,  who  faqv  * 
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public-house  a  few  yards  from  the  mill,  and  that  mill  as  well 
as  the  others  was  stopped. 

There  is,  besides  this,  evidence  of  various  subsequent 
proceedings  at  other  mills,  which  were  also  stopped,  and 
there  was  a  proceeding  with  respect  to  pikes,  furnished  to 
persons  who  were  witnesses  on  this  trial.  A  great  deal  of 
comment  was  made  on  this  subject  by  my  learned  Friend, 
as  to  how  far  this  was  evidence  that  could  be  admitted  or 
listened  to  as  against  the  prisoner.  Now,  I  state  to  you, 
partly  upon  an  authority  which  I  shall  read,  and  upon  a 
multitude  of  authorities,  which  I  am  ready  to  lay  before 
you,  that,  in  the  case  of  conspiracy,  an  accessary  is  not 
merely  liable  for  acts  occurring  in  his  presence,  but  for  the 
acts  of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  such  conspiracy,  and  done 
in  furtherance  thereof.  In  the  case  of  Brandreth,  which  is 
lying  here,  a  case  of  conspiracy  which  occurred  at  a  consi- 
derable number  of  miles  from  Nottingham,  acts  in  further- 
ance of  the  conspiracy  done  at  Nottingham  were  admitted 
as  evidence  against  the  accused.  Therefore,  on  strict  legal 
principle,  by  the  law  of  England,  I  should  be  entitled  to 
hold  that  this  individual  is  guilty  of  those  other  stoppings 
of  the  other  mills ;  and  those  other  acts,  as  to  the  pikes,  at 
which,  though  the  prisoner  was  not  present,  one  or  other 
of  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  were,  and  this  is  all  that 
was  necessary  to  connect  that  individual  with  them.  Smiley 
is  present  at  one  of  them.  And  with  respect  to  the  pikes, 
Parker  is  the  person  who  attends  there,  and  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  shafts  are  found,  and  it  is  he  who  distributes  them 
to  these  miserable  boys.  But  though  these  acts  of  Parker 
are,  in  strict  law,  sufficient  to  implicate  the  prisoner^  I  do 
not  desire  to  carry  the  matter  that  length,  but  only  to  rest 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  stop  with  stopping  the  mills, 
but  were  inclined  to  go  one  other  step,  and  find  arms,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  object  they  had  in  view,  namely,  to 
overturn  the  Government  of  the  country. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  ashamed  of  taking  up  the  time  I 
have  done ;  but  without  going  more  minutely  into  the  case, 
cl  submit  it  to  your  deliberate  judgment,  whether,  from  the 
&ct8  I  have  stated,  there  was  not  here  a  most  deep  and  dan- 
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gerous  conspiracy,  by  means  of  force,  to  accomplish  a  trea* 
sonable  purpose — a  purpose  of  all  others  in  its  nature  the 
greatest  and  most  tremendous  to  the  country,  namely,  to 
overturn  the  government  and  to  substitute  another  in  its 
stead;  read  it  as  you  will,  no  man  can  read  that  prochima- 
tion,  and  see  the  acts  that  followed,  and  not  be  satisfied 
that  such  was  the  real  object. 

Then  I  say,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  complete  evidence 
of  the  accession  of  this  prisoner  to  the  conspiracy.  His  pos- 
session of  the  Address  so  early — his  subsequent  acts^  fid- 
lowing  the  recommendation  of  the  Address— -being  a  leader 
in  all  these  different  acts, — in  short,  doing  everjrthing  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  most  treasonable  and  ne&rions  and 
wicked  purpose ; — this  being  proved,  I  say,  the  intention 
follows.  No  other  intention  has  been  attempted  to  be.attri« 
buted  to  these  acts — no  private  reason  has  been  set  forth  or 
attempted — and  there  cannot  remain  any  doubts  in  your 
mind  that  the  intention  was  to  commit  manifest  and  deci- 
ded Treason. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  state.  I 
observe  in  the  evidence,  that  this  individual,  and  many  of 
those  connected  with  him,  have  not  for  this  part  of  their  con- 
duct even  the  apology  of  distress.  It  was  proved  in  evidence 
that  the  spinners  at  the  smallest  mills  have  from  eighteen 
shillings  to  twenty  shillings  a^weck,  and  the  average  rate  at 
the  highest  was  thirty  shillings.  Parties  employed  in  these 
things  were  deriving  these  large  wages,  and  therefore  thej 
had  not  the  pretence  of  distress  to  palliate  or  excuse  their 
conduct. 

Mr  Sandfbrd, — The  prisoner  is  a  weaver, 

Ijord  Advocate. — Then  I  cheerfully  retract  what  I  hafs 
said.  I  understand  the  weavers  are  paid  at  a  low  rate ;  and 
God  forbid  that  I  should  withhold  from  the  prisoner  that  or 
any  other  argument  in  his  favour. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you,  that  on  the  evidence 
which  I  have  led,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  a  verdict  against 
this  individual ;  and  if,  on  a  fair  and  just  view  of  that  evi- 
dence, it  appears  to  you,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  state '% 
that  this  Treason  was  committed  by  conspiracy^  and  these 
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overt  acts  are  proved,  I  say,  you  cannot  discharge  your 
consciences  in  any  way  so  satisfactorily  to  yourselves,  or  so 
consistent  with  your  duty,  as  by  giving  that  verdict  which 
is  necessary  for  the  peace  and  safety,  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try, but  especially  for  the  preservation  of  those  individuals 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life ;  it  is  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  such  atrocious  acts  as  these  should  be  stop- 
ped in  the  outset.  We  have  instances  of  attempts  going 
further  than  this,  involving  individuals  in  still  greater  guilt. 
Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  so  wild — so  foolish  or  absurd, 
as  the  intentions  and  expectations  of  these  deluded  people, 
to  suppose  that  this  country,  blessed  with  a  constitution 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  which  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants, — supported  by  all  the 
powers  of  the  country,  and  all  the  authority  of  the  state, 
could  be  overturned  by  such  attempts  as  these,  on  the  part 
of  a  set  of  ignorant  weavers  from  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  is 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  But  that  matters  not  to  the  case. 
Much  bloodshed  and  many  lives  might  notwithstanding 
have  been  lost;  and  if  you  think  that  those  persons  did 
consider  such  a  scheme  practicable,  and  that  they  did  all  in 
their  power  to  accomplish  that  object,  it  is  necessary  that 
such  example  shall  be  made  as  may  teach  men  the  danger 
of  such  proceedings — may  point  out  the  hazard  by  which 
they  expose  themselves  and  families  and  the  lower  drders 
in  general — may  demonstrate  that  the  pdace  and  quiet  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  invaded 
with  impunity.  Upon  these  grounds  it  is  that  I  ask  your 
verdict.  I  can  safely  assure  you,  that  I  never  feel  so  happy 
as  when  I  can,  consistently  with  my  duty,  consent  to  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  prisoner ;  but  here  I  am  unavoidably  compelled 
to  ask  at  your  hands  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
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SUMMING  UP. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — I  should 
have  been  extremely  happy,  if,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
that  has  devolved  upon  me,  I  could,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncommon  degree  of  attention  you  have  bestowed  upon 
this  case,  and  after  the  long  and  fatiguing  duty  which  you 
have  already  undergone,  have  been  enabled  to  compress, 
within  a  very  narrow  space,  what  it  will  be  incumbent  cm.  me 
to  address  to  you  upon  this  occasion.  But,  Grentlemen,  when 
I  consider  the  importance  of  this  case,  not  only  to  the  unfaaph 
py  man  now  standing  at  that  bar,  but  to  the  countxyat 
large — ^when  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  wUch  has 
been  adduced  to  you,  both  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  in 
support  of  the  defence  of  the  prisoner ;  and,  above  ally  when 
I  consider  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  taken,  with 
great  ability,  with  uncommon  energy,  and  mih  no  commfln 
eloquence  in  the  maintenance  of  his  defence,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  you^I  should  not  be  pexformiiigniy 
duty  to  the  country,  nor  to  the  Sovereign  whose  servant  I 
am,  if  I  did  not,  though  I  may  fatigue  you  still  more,  pro- 
ceed to  submit  to  your  consideration  such  observations  upon 
the  law  of  this  case,  and  upon  the  evidence  which  bM  been 
adduced  upon  both  sides,  as  appear  to  me  to  be  neoesssiy 
for  the  formation  of  that  opinion,  which  it  will  be  your  dutjr, 
and  which  it  is  your  undoubted  province,  i;ipon  tbfi  of^ 
that  you  have  taken,  to  form  upon  the  case  now  under  your 
consideration. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  JOQ 
should  attend  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  pharge  frbi^ 
is  exhibited  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  is  a  dMige 
of  High  Treason,  brought  under  an  indictment,  which  ooo- 
tains  four  distinct  counts ;  and  those  four  counts,  upon  the 
face  of  the  indictment,  are  endeavoured  to  be  supported  by 
a  certain  number  of  overt  acts,  which  the  law  requires  shiU 
be  specially  set  forth  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment,  be- 
yond which  facts,  as  overt  acts,  the  prosecutor  is  not  entitled 
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to  travel ;  but  which  facts,  or  overt  acts,  must  be  proved  to 
your  satisfaction,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  before  you  can 
convict  the  prisoner  under  any  one  of  the  counts  contained 
in  the  indictment. 

The  first  of  these  counts  is  one  laid  upon  an  ancient  sta- 
tute^ passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  upon  that 
branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King,  and  in  support  of  that  count  nineteen 
different  overt  acts  are  enumerated  in  this  indictment.  The 
second  count  of  the  indictment  contains  a  charge  of  an  actual 
levying  of  war  against  the  King.  But  you  have  heard  it 
distinctly  stated,  upon  the  part  of  his  Majesty'*s  Advocate, 
that  he  does  not,  upon  this  occasion,  ask  any  verdict  upofti 
that  count.  And  therefore,  Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to 
keep  this  steadily  in  your  view,  that  it  is  not  upon  any  count 
charging  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  the  actually  levying 
war  against  the  King  in  his  realm,  that  any  verdict  is  expect- 
ed at  your  hands,  or  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the- 
case,  you  can  find  at  all  against  the  prisoner. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  counts  in  this  indictment  are 
counts  which  are  rested,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  immediate- 
ly to  show  to  you,  upon  a  recent  statute  passed  in  the  reign 
of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  ;  and  the  first  of 
those  two  counts  is  the  compassing  and  intending  to  deprive 
and  depose  the  King  of  and  from  the  style,  honour,  and 
kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.  But  the 
fourth  count  is  the  charge  of  compassing  to  levy  war  against 
the  King,  in  order,  by  force  and  constraint,  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  measures  and  counsels.  And  it  is  to  this  last 
count,  with  such  observations  as  have  been  mad^,  and  I  am 
still  to  make  to  you,  in  reference  to  the  first  count  in  the  in- 
dictment, that  it  is  your  duty  to  attend  in  considering  the 
amount  and  import  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  You  may  lay,  therefore,  en- 
tirely out  of  your  consideration,  the  charge  of  actually  levy- 
ing war,  and  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  depose  the  King, 
and  confine  your  attention  to  the  two  others,  the  first  and  the 
fourth  counts  in  the  indictment,  upon  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  particularly  to  observe. 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  in  reference  to  the  first  count,  namelji 
that  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and 
with  regard  to  which  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  agunst  the  Kingi 
is  founded  upon  as  the  overt  act  establishing  that  Treaioii, 
from  the  way  and  naanner  in  which  the  public  prosecutor 
has  stated  the  case  to  you,  as  well  as  from  the  general  as- 
pect and  appearance  of  it,  I  certainly  did  not  consider  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  with 
many  observations ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  position  which 
was  stated  to  you  with  no  common  degree  of  confidence^ 
which  was  stated  by  the  learned  Gentleman  with  all  the  toroe^ 
and  all  the  energy,  and  all  the  ability  that  he  could  oommasd 
-—I  say,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  position,  which  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  here  to  advert  to,  I  should  have  felt  it 
necessary,  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  case,  to  have  said 
very  little  to  you  upon  the  subject,  further  than  this,  that  if 
you  should  be  satisfied  upon  the  evidence,  that  there  was  an 
actual  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  of  the  de- 
scription of  war  which  comes  under  the  statute  of  the  86th 
of  tJbe  late  King,  then  undoubtedly,  according  to  all  authcH 
rities,  the  opinions  of  all  Judges,  the  decisions  of  all  Courts 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  decide  the  point,  since  the  B^ 
volution  to  the  present  hour,  that  has  unquestionably  ever 
been  ruled  to  be  an  overt  act,  of  compassing  and  imagiiuDg 
the  death  of  the  King.  But,  Gentlemen,  although  I  oertaiit 
ly  am  the  last  person  who  would  wish  to  cramp  the  eneigies 
of  counsel  in  any  case,  and  far  less  in  a  case  such  as  the  pie- 
sent,  although  I  am  certainly  most  willing,  that  in  conndei^ 
ing  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  prisoner,  you  should  listen 
with  all  the  attention,  which  I  am  sure  you  have  already  be* 
stowed  upon  everything  that  has  been  urged,  or  that  could 
be  urged,  by  his  counsel  in  his  behalf,  yet  it  is  in  ooose- 
quence  of  the  position  to  which  I  am  now  to  advert,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  proceed  to  state  to  you,  in  the  dischai^ge  of 
my  duty,  what  I  hold  to  be  the  dear  law  upon  this  part  of 
the  case.  And  in  proceeding  to  do  so,  Gentlemen,  I  must, 
in  the  first  place,  state  distinctly,  that  there  does  not  «ppou 
to  me,  from  anything  tliat  I  have  ever  read— from  anything 
that  I  have  ever  heard— from  anything  that  I  have  ever 
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seen  or  known,  any  just  foundation  for  the  position  tbat 
was  just  now  laid  down  to  you,  name!} ,  that  there  has  been 
at  all  times,  for  I  saw  no  qualification  in  the  statement,  a 
disposition  in  Courts  and  in  Judges,  to  extend  and  stretch 
that  department  of  the  law  upon  which  your  attention  is 
now  to  be  fixed.  Upon  the  contrary,  I  do  state  it  without 
hesitation,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  man 
who  looks  fairly  to  the  circumstances,  that,  since  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  at  the  least,  there  is  not  to  be  discovered 
a»y  such  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  Judges  of  this 
realm.  You  will  not  suppose.  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  here 
endeavouring,  or  about  to  endeavour,  to  vindicate  my  own 
individual  conduct  in  this  or  any  other  case  in  which  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  preside  under  this  commission  ;  nor 
am  I  stating  anything  in  reference  to  its  proceedings  at 
alL  But  I  speak  of  the  conduct  of  other  Judges,  those  tbat 
are  living  and  those  that  are  dead,  when  I  state  to  you  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  foundation  for  thisim. 
puiadon.  Upon  the  contrary,  I  apprehend,  when  these  cases 
referred  to  are  thoroughly  examined,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  adjudged  upon  a  special  and  an  attentive  consi- 
deration of  those  principles  that  are  fixed  in  the  best  autho- 
rities  of  the  law  of  England,  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  highest 
and  the  most  eminent  of  its  judicial  characters. 

Grentlemen,  the  position  which  I  understand  the  learned 
gentleman  to  have  laid  down  to  you,  was,  that  under  the 
charge  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King^ 
it  was  iiadispensably  necessary  to  prove,  and  that  the  Jury, 
before  it  could  convict,  must  be  fully  satisfied,  that  the  party 
accused  of  that  species  of  Treason,  had,  in  his  contempla- 
tion and  view,  in  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the 
actual  natural  death  of  the  King ;  and  that  unless  that  inten- 
tion,  which  the  law  commonly  requires  to  be  the  foundation 
of  that  species  of  Treason,  was  completely  made  out,  no  per- 
son could  be  convicted  of  that  species  of  Treason. 

Grentlemen,  I  do  apprehend,  that  when  the  authorities, 
which  are  considered  as  decisive  upon  questions  of  this  na- 
ture, are  attended  to,  it  will  appear  that  this  b  a  position 
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which  has  been  rashly  hazarded,  and  which  is  not  founded 
in  law— that  the  law  does  not  require  that  any  such  purpose 
shall  be  actually  established,  but  that  it  holds  the  person  at 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the  statute  upon  that  sidi- 
ject,  if  an  intention  is  manifested  by  overt  acts,  wluch  toid 
to  bring  the  person  of  the  King  into  risk  or  peril  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  first  place,  Gentlemen,  do  you  recollect  the  woidi 
of  the  statute  upon  which  you  have  already  heard  so  many 
observations  ?  This  statute,  passed  in  the  rrign  of  Edwaid 
the  Third,  which  you  have  heard  stated,  and  truly  stated,  b 
not  a  statute  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  law  of  IVou 
son.  Upon  the  contrary,  it  was  a  statute  passed  for  die  ei^ 
press  purpose  of  defining  and  limiting  what  should  be  hdd 
to  be  Treason  in  future.  I  need  not  again  trouble  you  iriA 
reading  the  preamble,  but  which  proceeds  upon  tUs,  tkat 
divers  opinions  have  been  before  this  time,  in  whet  oat 
Treason  should  be  scud,  and  what  not.  And  then  it  gos  on 
to  state,  '^  that  the  King  and  the  Legislature  have  ruled,  diit 
when  a  man  does  compass  or  imagine  the  deacdi  of  oorldfd 
the  King,  or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  the  TSnghiVk 
realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  enemies  of  the  King  n  hb 
realm,  giving  to  them  aid  or  comfort  in  the  reahs,  er  else- 
where, and  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the 
people  of  their  condition,^  that  shall  be  Treason.  But  tUi 
very  statute,  Grentlemen,  in  its  concluding  part,  cootsiM 
words  which  are  of  material  importance ;  because  jroaiMt 
have  in  your  recollection  various  authorities  wludi  hafe  dni 
day  been  read  to  you,  and  particularly  that  of  mj  Lori 
Coke,  which  has  been  read  upon  both  sides  of  the 
words,  I  say,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  ezpresa 
tion  of  the  statute  itself;  for  the  words  to  which  I  aHude 
these :  ''  And  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  caMiallflive 
rehearsed,  that  ought  to  be  judged  Treason  which  eztoiA 
to  our  lord  the  King  and  his  royal  Majesty.^  Now,  GcB- 
tlemen,  while  the  law  has  declared  it  to  be  Treason  to  eoB^ 
pass  and  ima^ne  the  death  of  our  lord  the  King,  and  iriMD 
it  has  declared  that  the  criminal  intention  shall  alone  be  pih 
nishable,  it  has  at  the  same  time  carefully  provided,  tu^ 
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that  intention  shall  be  manifested  by  certain  overt  or  open 
acts,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  person  accused  of  that  Trea- 
son shall  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by 
persons  of  his  own  condition — ^but  that  intention  may  be 
Bianifested  in  a  variety  of  ways.  That  a  variety  of  overt  acts 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  person  who  considers  the  subject  for  a  single  mo- 
ment; and  accordingly  it  is  fixed  and  settled  law,  that  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  if  sufficient  overt  acts  are  proved,  will 
iafer  guilt  of  that  species  of  Treason.  But  when  I  refer  you, 
Gentlemen,  to  the  authorities  which  I  am  now  to  read,  you 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  that,  as  evidence  of  this  criminal 
intention,  which  is  thus  raised  into  the  highest  offence  of  the 
law,  the  law  has  not  required  that  the  natural  death  of  the 
King,  shall  be  that  which  must  in  every  case  be  proved  to 
have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  accused,  before  he  be 
conidcted  of  that  Treason. 

My  Lord  Hale,  who  has  been  referred  to,  expresses  him« 
self  in  these  words,  in  reference  to  this  species  of  Treason : 
*^  Though  the  conspiracy  be  not  immediately  and  directly, 
and  expressly  the  death  of  the  King,  but  the  conspiracy  is  of 
something  that,  in  all  probability,  must  induce  it,  and  the 
oivert  act  is  of  such  a  thing  as  must  induce  it — ^this  is  an  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  King'^s  death,  which  will 
be  better  explsdned  by  the  instances  themselves ;  and  there- 
fore,  if  men  conspire  to  imprison  the  King  by  force  and  a 
strong  hand  till  he  hath  yielded  to  certain  demands,  and  for 
that  purpose  gather  company  or  write  letters,  this  is  an  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  King^s  death  ;  for  it  is  in 
effect  to  despoil  him  of  his  kingly  government,  and  so  ad- 
judged by  all  the  Judges  in  the  Lord  Cobham^s  case, 
1  James,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  43  Elizabeth, 
Co.  P.C.  page  12.  But  then  there  must  be  an  overt  act  to 
prove  that  conspiracy  to  restrain  the  King ;  and  then  that 
overt  act  to  prove  such  a  design,  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the 
compassing  the  death  of  the  King.^  Then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
*•  This  must  be  intended  of  a  conspiracy  forcibly  to  detain 
or  imprison  the  King  ;^  and  he  goes  on  to  mention  an  in- 
stance.    But  he  proceeds  further  in  these  words :  *'  A  con- 
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spiling  to  depose  the  King,  and  manifesting  the  same  by 
some  overt  act,  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  comiMSsuig  of  the 
death  of  the  King,  within  this  act  of  iB  Edward  IIL"— 
So  that  here  you  see  most  clearly  and  explidtly  Uud  dmrn^ 
that  that  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  the  pontion  of  the  lemw 
ed  Counsel,  that  the  natural  and  actual  death  of  the  Eng^ 
must  be  the  object  which  you  are  to  be  satisfied  the  pirty 
charged  under  this  branch  of  Treason  uniformly  had  in 
view,  is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  my  La(^  Hale. 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  who,  I  may  say,  is  really  oonndend 
as  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  because  he  not  only 
was  a  Judge  himself  of  great  learning  and  experienoey  but 
has  actually  treated  upon  this  subject,  and  has  given  the 
result,  not  only  of  his  own  thoughts,  but  the  collected  wis- 
dom of  Judges  and  Lawyers,  by  a  review  of  the  wm-ks  of 
other  eminent  men  who  have  treated  on  the  subject,  expreaies 
himself  in  these  words.    After  stating  that  in  the  case  of  the 
King,  the  statute  of  Treasons  hath  with  great  propriety  re- 
tained the  rule  voluntas  proJactOf  to  explain  the  jninciple^ 
he  goes  on  and  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms  :^ 
^^  The  care  the  law  hath  taken  for  the  personal  s^e^  of  tlie 
King,  is  not  confined  to  actions  or  attempts  of  the  more  fla- 
gitious kind— to  assassinations  or  poison,  or  other!  attenpCii 
directly  and  immediately  aiming  at  his  life.     It  is  ffxtfiMW 
to  everything  wilfully  or  deliberately  done  or  attempCedi 
whereby  his  life  may  be  endangered ;  and  therefore' the.en^ 
tering  into  measures  for  deposing  or  imprisoning  him,  or  to 
get  his  person  into  the  hand  of  the  conspiratorsy^thae  <€- 
fences  are  overt  acts  of  Treason  within  this  brandh  cC  die' 
statute,  for  experience  hath  shewn,  that  between  the  prisoBS 
and  the  graves  of  princes  the  distance  is  very  min\h    Ot' 
fences  which  are  not  so  personal  as  those  already  mentioBfedi 
have  been  with  great  propriety  brought  within  the  samemkb 
as  having  a  tendency,  though  not  so  immediate,  to  the 
fatal  end ;  and  therefore  the  entering  into  meaaurea,  in 
cert  with  foreigners  and  others,  in  order  to  an  invasion  of  tb 
kingdom,  or  going  into  a  foreign  country,  or  even  purpdBqg 
to  go  thither  to  that  end,  and  taking  any  steps  in  oidar  thin- 
to,— these  offences  are  overt  acts  of  compasnng  the  IBflgli 
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death."*^   And  then  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  case  of  my  Lord 
Preston,  who  was  tried  under  this  charge,  of  compassing  and 
ima^ning  the  death  of  the  King ;  and  where  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  certain  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
to^  and  exciting  a  foreign  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  was  held 
to  be  an  overt  act,  although  the  paper  never  had  been  deli- 
vered, but  was  taken  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  my  Lord 
Preston  had  embarked,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  France. 
The  paper  never  had  arrived  at  its  destination.     But  the 
preparation  of  that  paper,  and  its  being  in  the  same  vessel 
with  the  accused,  was  held  to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  death  of  the  King.     "  And  so  in  the  case  of  Patrick 
Harding,  the  raising  men,  with  intent  to  dethrone  the  King, 
and  sending  them  abroad  to  join,  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
forces  of  France,  then  at  open  war  with  us,  which,  had  the 
overt  act  been  properly  laid  within  the  clause  of  adhering, 
was  ruled  to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King''s  death.** 
But  then.  Gentlemen,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  But  every  insur- 
rection,  which,  in  judgment  of  law,  is  intended  against  the 
person  of  the  King,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove 
evil  counsellors  from  about  him — these  risings  all  amount  to 
levying  war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstances  of  open  war,  or  not ;  and  every 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  Trea- 
son within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act 
within  the  other  clause  of  compassing  the  King^s  death ;  for 
these  purposes  cannot  be   effected  by  numbers  and  open 
force,  without  manifest  danger  to  his  person.'' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  such  being  the  undoubted  authorities 
upon  this  part  of  the  law,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  to 
you,  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  by  the 
description  that  is  stated  in  this  section  of  Foster  that  I  have 
now  read  to  you,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove 
evil  councillors  from  him, — ^these  risings  all  amount  to  a  levy- 
ing of  war,  and  are  overt  acts  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King. 

But,  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard,  in  reference  to  the  sta- 
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lute  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  refer,  a  c  itkxi  eiid«k 

Toured  to  be  maintained  between  these  difiiNreui.  le¥]niga  d 

war,  which  are  settled  by  innumerable  dedsiont  to  cottgtiteie 

the  essence  of  the  charge  of  actual  levying  war  agaiost  As 

King ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  Foster  lays  downj    mi 

undoubtedly  he  does  in  the  passage  which  has  ben  so  ofttt 

referred  to,^that  a  bare  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  thepn^ 

pose  of  dethroning  the  King,  or  obliging  him  to  remom  eiil 

councillors  from  about  him,  though  not  Treason  within  tlllf 

clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  Ifithin  the  otksr 

clause  of  compassing  the  King^s  death ;  but,  GrentlemeByit 

is  to  be  observed  that  the  two  sections,  the  fourth  sad  Ihs 

fifth,  which  are  here  referred  to,  in  this  rixth  sectioiiy  m 

quite  clear  and  disUnct  from  the  section  that  I  haw  Isst 

called  your  attention  to,  namely,  that  third  section,  whidifay 

*^  But  every  insurrection  which,  in  the  judgment  of  kw^ 

is  intended  against  the  person  of  the  lUng,  be  it  to  dedmns 

or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measuns  df 

government,  or  to  remove  evil  councillors  from  about 

these  risings  all  amount  to  levying  war  within  the 

whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  circumstanoe  of 

war  or  not.^    I  say  there  is  a  dear  exception  in  tUsvtqf 

passage  in  Foster,  and  this  distinct  definition  of  levyinig  war; 

and  that  the  limitation  is  confined  to  those  constmetivekvj^ 

ings  of  war  which  have  been  referred  to,  the  pulfii^  dopa 

all  enclosures,  or  opening  all  prisons,  and  so  on,  in  the  SM* 

tions  which  have  been  read  to  you ;  and,  therefore^  it  i 

obvious,  that  if  a  war  is  said  to  have  been  levied  wUdi 

under  the  words  of  that  section  I  have  referred  to^  dNt  • 

conspiracy  to  levy  that  war,  if  proved  by  suffident  ads^  till 

amount  to  an  overt  act  of  compassing  and  imagimi^  As 

death  of  the  King.     You  will,  Gentiemen,  reooUect  thw 

words  when  I  come  to  read  the  other  statute,  that  a  «tf 

which  is  intended  against  the  King,  to  oblige  him  to  ate 

his  measures  of  government,  because  you  will  find  that  Ik 

phraseology  of  this  statute  of  the  S6*th  of  the  Kil^  dsM 

nearly  amount  in  words  to  that  which  is  there  dedafedtobs 

the  definition  of  an  overt  act— the  compassing  a  id  ii 
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the  death  of  the  Kmg,  if  a  conspiracy  to  that  effect  have  been 
fally  manifested  by  an  overt  act. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  the  statute  which  I  allude  to  is  that 
passed  in  the  36th  of  the  late  King ;  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  reading  the  preamble,  but  confine  your  attention  to  the 
words  on  which  this  fourth  count  of  the  indictment  has  rest: 
ed,  before  I  read  to  you  any  authority  or  explanation  on  th^ 
subject^  The  words  that  I  refer  to  are  these :— **  That  if, 
during  the  natural  Ufe  of  the  King,  any  person  shall,  within 
the  realm  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
intend  death,  or  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  tending  to 
death  or  destruction,  maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or 
restraint  of  the  person  of  our  lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him,  or  them,  from  the 
style^  hoiK>ur,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
r^ahn,  or  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty^s  dominions  or  coun- 
ttks,  or  to  levy  war  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  sue^ 
oessors,  within  this  realm,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to 
ecmipel  him,  or  them,  to  change  his,  or  their,  measures  or 
council  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or 
to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses  or  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with 
force  to  invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  Majesty''s  domi- 
nioiis  or  countries,  under  the  obeisance  of  his  Majesty,  his 
hdrs  and  successors ;  and  such  compassings,  imaginations^ 
inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  ex« 
press,  utter,  or  declare  by  publishing  any  printing  or  wri^ 
ting,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  being  legally  convicted 
thereof,  upcAi  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  and  credible  witnesses 
upon  trial,  or  otherwise  convicted  or  attainted  by  due  course 
of  law,— then  every  such  person  and  persons,  so  as  aforesaid 
oflpending,  shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged  to  be  a 
traitor." — So  that  the  offence  here,  which  is  created  and  de- 
clared to  be  a  substantive  act  of  Treason,  is  where  any  per- 
son shall  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to  levy 
war  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  within  this 
his  realm,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  him,  or 
them,  to  change  his,  or  their,  measures  or  councils.  These 
are  the  clear  and  distinct  enacting  words  of  thb  statute^ 
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which  makes  it  a  distinct  and  substantive  act  of  Treaaon  to 
compass  and  imagine  any  war  for  the  purpose  that  is  than 
stated, — by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  the  Kng  to  alter 
his  measures  or  councils. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  have  already  heard  the  obierfip 
tions  which  have  been  made  upon  this  statute  from  the 
highest  living  authority,  the  Chief-Justice  of  England;  and 
although  it  may  fatigue  you,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
again  directing  your  attention  to  those  words,  becanae  they 
appear  to  me  to  place  this  matter  in  so  clear  and  distinct  a 
point  of  view^  that  no  doubt  can  remfdn  with  regard  to  it 
when  you  attend  to  what  I  shall  immediately  shew  to  be  an 
authority  of  the  highest  nature  with  regard  to  whatis  a  kfj^ 
ing  of  war  against  the  King.  ^^  It  may  be  proper  fiir  me  to 
mention  to  you,  Gentlemen^  that  before  the  passing  of  the 
late  statute,  it  had  been  settled  by  several  caaet  actoally  in 
judgment,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  text-writers  upon  tbk 
branch  of  the  law,  that  all  attempts  to  depose  the  Kingfiom 
his  royal  state  and  title,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy 
war  against  him,  and  all  conspiracies,  consultations^  and 
agreements^  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  olgect%  woe 
overt  acts  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King.    By  the  late  statute,  the  compassing  or  intending  to 
commit  these  acts,  that  is,  to  depose  his  Majesty,  torottnia 
his  person,  or  to  levy  war  against  him,  for  the  pnipoaesthst 
I  have  mentioned^  is  made  a  substantive  Treaaon;  and 
thereby  the  law  is  rendered  more  clear  and  plain  bodi  to 
those  who  are  bound  to  obey  it  and  to  those  who  may  be 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  it.     It  may  be  proper  fa 
me  also  to  mention,  that  it  has  been  established  in  the  Kke 
manner  that  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  militaiyam}^ 
such  as  usually  attend  regular  warfare^  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  an  actual  levying  of  war  within  Ae 
true  meaning  of  the  ancient  statute.    Insurrections  and  ri- 
sings, for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  by  force  and  nnmba% 
however  ill  arranged,  provided,  or  organized,  any  innofa- 
tion  of  a  public  natuKe,  or  redress  of  supposed  public  gri^ 
vances,  in  which  the  parties  had  no  special  or  particular  in- 
terest or  concern,  have  been  deemed  instances  of  the  actaal 
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levying  of  war,  and,  consequently,  to  compass  or  imagine 
guch  an  insurrection,  in  order  by  force  and  numbers  to  com- 
pel his  Majesty  to  alter  his  measures  or  councils,  will  be  to 
compass  or  imagine  the  levying  of  war  against  his  Majesty 
for  that  purpose,  within  tbe  just  meaning  of  the  late  statute. 
Rebellion  at  its  first  commencement  is  rarely  found  in  mi- 
litary discipline  or  array,  though  a  little  success  may  soon 
liable  it  to  assume  them."  So  that  here,  Gentlemen,  you 
have  both  a  clear  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  this  new  sta- 
tute and  also  a  most  distinct  and  accurate  exposition  of  what 
is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  now  refer  you  to  the  words  of  the 
present  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  eK- 
jdaining  the  law  in  one  of  the  late  cases  at  Derby.  <^  And 
noW)  Gentlemen,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  once  more  your 
attention  to  what  the  law  is ;  and  having  briefly  stated  it  in 
the  outset,  I  will  only  again  say,  that  there  is  no  legal  donbt 
or  difficulty  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  case.  The  learned 
Judges  with  whom  I  act  upon  this  occasion  being  of  opinion 
with  all  their  predecessors,  whose  doctrine  and  decisions 
have  been  referred  to,  that  if  there  be  an  insurrection,  by 
which  is  meant  a  large  rising  of  the  people,  in  order,  by 
force  and  violence,  to  accomplish  and  avenge,  not  any  pri. 
vate  objects  of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their 
owny  but  to  effectuate  any  general  purpose,  that  is  consider- 
ed by  the  law  as  a  levying  of  war ;  and  this  you  may  take  to 
be  clearly  the  law  of  the  land.  Nor  is  it  the  law  of  the  land 
as  depending  upon  the  authority  of  any  single  Judge,  it 
pervades  every  page  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  High  Treason ;  it  may  be  traced  back 
to  antiquity  more  or  less  remote,  has  been  delivered  down^ 
and  is  acted  upon  at  the  present  day ;  but,  drawn  as  much 
into  controversy  as  it  has  been  on  this  occasion,  I  think  it 
necessary,  not  in  my  own  words,  for  I  will  not  trust  myself 
to  any  looseness  of  expression  when  a  rule  of  law  is  to  be 
given  affecting  the  life  of  man,  but  once  more  I  .will  state^ 
and  more  at  length,  the  law,  as  delivered  by  the  greatest 
authorities."  Then  he  goes  on.  Gentlemen,  to  state  the 
opinion  of  a  great  and  eminent  Judge  upon  this  subject 
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**  LfOoking,  thereforei  at  what  has  been  said  by  every  one  of 
the  great  authorities  referred  to,  Mr  Justice  Foater  sqr^ 
Every  insurrection  which  in  judgment  of  law,  not  evety  in- 
surrection which,  in  point  of  fact,  but  every  inaorrectiim 
which,  in  judgment  of  law,  is  intended  against  the  persooef 
the  King,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  obiigft 
him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remofe 
counsellors  from  about  him,  these  risings  all  amount  to  tefj^ 
ing  war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the  pomp 
and  circumstances  of  open  war  or  not    That  great  and 
venerable  Judge,  as  eminent  in  his  public,  as  he  was  eitU 
mable  in  his  private  character.  Sir  Matthew  Hale^  u  on 
this  day  the  subject,  and  so  justly,  of  brilliant  pan^grric  bj 
the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  has  laboured  so  much  lo 
draw  this  doctrine  into  detestation,  lays  down  the  law  in 
different  terms,  but  to  the  same  effect*    He  says^if  diven 
persons  levy  a  force  or  multitude  of  men  to  puH  down  a  pai^ 
ticular  enclosure,  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war  within  thestfr 
tute,  but  a  great  riot;  but  if  they  levy  war  to  pull  down  sO 
enclosures,  speaking  of  a  general  intention,  6r  to  ezpnks 
strangers,  or  to  remove  counsellors,  or  against  any  statotlb 
as,  namely,  the  statute  of  labourers,  or  for  enhancing  sila> 
ries  and  wages,  this  is  a  levying  war  against  the  Kqg;  and 
why  ?  because  it  is  generally  against  the  King's  laWSb  nd 
the  offenders  take  upon  them  the  reformation  which  aidg6d% 
by  gathering  power^  ought  not  to  do."  These  are  the  wbidi 
of  my  Lord  Hale ;  ^*  and,  therefore,^  Lord  Chief  Jnstics 
Dallas  says,  ^^  Gentlemen,  the  question  for  yon  will  bfl^ 
whether  this  be,  or  be  not,  an  attempt  to  make  a  changsni 
the  Government,  by  the  gathering  of  power,  either  wither 
without  arms,  which  Lord  Hale  says,  which  Mr  Jnitiet 
Foster  repeats^  and  which  all  Judges  agree  with  theni  in 
stating,  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King  in  his  reslm.* 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  fatigue  you  with  reading  any  fiu^ 
ther  authorities  upon  this  point,  with  this  one  exceptions  I 
shall  conclude  with  referring  you  to  the  words  of  theeffliocnt 
Judge  who  presides  in  this  commission,  and  who  isnoWsb- 
sent ;  and  therefore  I  can  quote  his  words  without  any  ot 
fence  to  his  delicacy,  in  addition  to  those  which  wererisd 
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to  yon  by  my  Lord  Advocate.  *'  In  the  same  manner^  hold- 
ing consultations,  or  taking  measures,  for  raising  an  insur* 
rectioD,  if  the  object  be  directed  against  the  King's  autho^ 
rityt  as  to  compel  him  to  alter  his  measures,  to  dismiss  his 
counsellors!  to  submit  to  demands  for  reformation ;  or,  in 
general,  to  compel  him  to  adopt,  or  to  restrain  him  from 
adopting,  any  measure^  iivhich  it  is  part  of  his  prerogative 
to  do  or  not,  as  he  judges  proper,  all  such  purposes,  if  at- 
tempted by  force,  are  Treason,  under  the  statute ;  for  it  is 
justly  observed  by  Hale^  one  of  the  ablest  Judges,  and  most 
0(Hi8tituti6nal  lawyers  we  ever  had^  *  That  it  is  a  kind  of 
natural  and  necessary  consequence,  that  he  who  attempts 
to  conquer  or  subdue  the  King,  cannot  intend  less  than  to 
take  away  his, life/  " 

Now^  Gentlemen,  having  detained  you  so  long  upon  ez« 
plaining  what  is  the  law,  and  what  is  the  statute  upon  whidi 
this  fourth  count  of  the  indictment  is  entirely  rested^  name- 
ly, the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  King, 
to  compel  him,  by  force  and  constraint,  to  change  his  mea- 
sures and  councils,  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  advert  more 
particularly  to  the  nature  of  this  case,  before  calling  your 
attention,  which  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  do^  to  the 
evidence  which  has  been  led  in  support  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  must  be  quite  satisfied  that  my  Lord 
Advocate  is  perfectly  well  founded,  when  he  states  to  yoUj 
that  the  whole  gist  of  this  cause  rests  upon  the  point  of  the 
connexion  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  charges  against  the 
pruoner  at  the  bar,  with  the  proclamation  or  address  upon 
which  you  have  heard  so  much.  In  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  under 
your  notice  those  testimonies  which  have  led  to  the  C!ourt 
admitting  this  document,  which  is  now  upon  the  table  as  a 
part  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar— -a  copy 
of  the  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
land ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  that  Ad« 
dress  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  And  it  will  be  for  you  to  c 
mme^  upon  a  careful  and  an  attentive  consideration 
eTidence,  whether,  in  the  first  place^  the  prii 
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be^  brought  in  connexion  with  that  Address  or  Proda- 

mation, whether  he  has  been  proved  to  have  been  acting 

in  obedience  to  it,  and  in  furthering  its  declared  object  and 
purpose ;  and  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  of  the 
overt  acts  which  are  stated  in  this  indictmentf  as  vpptf^ 
ing  to  the  first  count — ^the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  King;  or  to  the  fourth,  the  compasaing  and 
imagining  to  levy  war  against  him^  for  the  porposei  tfaereiii 
specified.    And,  Gentlemen,  you  must  have  observed^  as  I 
said  before,  that  the  overt  acts  that  are  charged  are  of  a 
considerable  variety,  no  less  than  nineteen,  applying  both 
to  the  first  and  fourth  counts  of  the  indictment.     I  havi% 
however,  already  noticed  to  you,  that  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary that,  because  so  many  overt  acts  are  gharged^  all  of 
them  must  be  proved  ;  it  will  be  quite  suflScient  if  one  or 
more  of  them  is  established  by  satisfactory  evidence,  for  jon 
to  rest  a  verdict  upon  those  overt  acts,  though  thq^  nia^ 
be  much  short  of  the  number  that  are  here  charged  and 
exhibited  against  the  prisoner.    And,  Gentlemen,  it  mot 
be  obvious  to  all  of  you,  as  it  must  be  to  every  person  iHio 
hears  me,  that  in  framing  indictments  of  this  nature^  when 
the  law  requires  that  every  overt  act,  of  which  evidence  is 
to  be  adduced^  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  a  great  fi^ 
riety  of  overt  acts  not  only  are  usually,  but  are  unliiwfily 
charged ;  because,  if  the  prosecutor  is  to  be  tied  ddwn  to  a 
proof  only  of  the  overt  acts  that  are  specified  in  his  indiet- 
ment,  it  is  necessary  and  natural  that  he  should  take  a  con- 
siderable latitude,  although  he  may  not  have  an  opportmn^f 
or  an  immediate  prospect,  of  proving  all  that  he  inclodes  in 
the  indictment. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  will  just  observe  here,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  was  bestowed  by  the  learned  Conii* 
sel^  with  great  ability,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoneTf 
in  commenting  upon  the  extraordinary  nature  of  some  of 
the  overt  acts ;  and  it  was  put  to  you,  with  consideraUe  con- 
fidence, that  some  of  them  were  unprecedented  in  point  of 
fact,  and  that  they,  in  reality,  did  not  amount  to  overt  aeth 
cither  under  the  first  or  the  last  count  of  the  indictment 
Now,  Gentlemen,  it  does  so  happen,  that  the  first  of  tbeie 
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overt  actSy  conspiring  to  devise  plans  to  subvert  the  Consti* 
tutioD)  and  the  second  of  these  overt  acts,  conspiring  to  levy 
war,  and  to  subvert  the  Constitution,  which  were  so  much 
observed  on  and  excepted  against  by  the  learned  Gentleman, 
are  identically  the  two  first  overt  acts  in  the  indictment, 
which  was  so  very  recently  preferred  against  Arthur  Thistle* 
wood  and  others,  who  were  charged  there,  amongst  other 
things^  with  that  of  conspiring  to  levy  war  against  the  King, 
to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  and  councils ;  and 
also  conspiring,  compassing,  and  imagining,  the  death  of 
our  Lord  the  King.  There,  Gentlemen,  the  two  first  overt 
acts  are  identical  with  those  upon  which  so  many  remarks 
were  made  to  you ;  and,  therefore,  you  must^  in  the  first 
place,  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  saying  they 
are  unprecedented ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  presume  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  eminent  Judges  who  sat  on  that  bench,  whose  pro- 
ceedings I  had  the  honour  to  witness^  would  have  permitted 
these  overt  acts,  not  only  to  have  stood  on  the  indictment, 
but  to  have  gone  to  evidence,  or  to  the  Jury,  if  they  had 
been  doubtful  in  law,  far  less  if  contrary  to  law^  and  not 
o  ertacts  of  this  species  of  Treason. 

But,  Gentlemen,  in  addition  to  these  overt  acts,  you  will 
observe  I  am  now  looking  to  the  abstract  of  this  indictment^ 
which  will  be  delivered  to  you,  that  there  is  a  distinct  charge 
in  the  indictment  for  publishing  and  posting  up  a  treason- 
able Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, to  incite  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  other  subjects, 
to  rebellion ;  that  is  the  third  overt  act.  The  fourteenth 
overt  act  is  for  forcing  divers  subjects  of  our  Lord  the  King^ 
to  discharge  and  turn  off  their  workmen ;  and  the  fifteenth 
overt  act  is  for  striking  work,  and  compelling  and  persuading 
others  to  do  the  same.  Now,  Gentlemen,  although  it  must 
appear  to  you  at  first  sight — at  least,  it  would  appear  to  you 
at  the  beginning  of  this  proceeding,^to  be  a  little  extraor- 
dinary, that  these  should  have  been  stated  as  distinct  overt 
acts  of  a  count  of  this  indictment  of  compassing  and  imagi- 
ning the  death  of  the  King,  or  of  the  last  count,  of  compass- 
ing, imaginings  inventing,  devising,  and  intending  to  levy  war 
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against  the  King  within  his  realm,  in  order,  by  finrcftfliid  i 
straint,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  BMA^mmdk; 
yet,  when  you  pay  attention  to  that  which  I  am  noiw  to  dinot 
your  attention  to,  you  must  be  quite  satisfied  that  these  thnt 
particulars,  to  which  I  refer  as  three  of  this  class  of  evert 
acts  now  lying  before  me^  have  been  most  properly  and  noit 
accurately  stated  as  overt  acts  of  these  two  counts  of  thli 
indictment,  which  charge  the  prisoner  with  eompmring 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  GompasoDgf 
imagining,  inventing,  devising,  and  intending  to  levy  WW 
against  the  King  within  his  realm,  in  order,  by  fince  and 
constraint,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  mad 
oils ;  for^  Gentlemen,  as  I  before  stated  to  yon,  the 
of  the  charge  now  under  your  consideration  isy  that  tiim 
was  circulated  and  published  in  this  district  of  the  cuiiulry 
in  which  we  are  now  sitting,  particularly  in  the  TiBags  of 
Johnstone  and  adjoining  to  it,  a  certain  Address  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  Address  Imb 
been  stated  to  you  by  the  learned  Counsel  fiyr  the  Gmvflb 
and  I  certainly  have  not  heard  it  denied  upon  the  port  of 
the  learned  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  is  an  Address  vlridi 
does  contain  Treason  upon  the  very  face  of  it    tfcst  ft 
amounts  to  a  direct  and  strong  incitement  to  rebellion  ■  to 
an  actual  levying  of  war ;  and  to  a  levying  of  war,  if  I  att  not 
most  ^egiously  mistaken,  as  well  as  my  learned  brsdHM 
now  sitting  by  me,  a  direct  levying  of  war  against  oorlbtd 
the  King  in  his  person — that  it  is  not  a  constructive  liiyiig 
of  war,  one  which  comes  under  any  of  those  clanses  ofMB 
which  you  have  heard  so  much,  or  which  can  be  euihiicsd 
by  any  of  those  ancient  authorities  which  have  bestf  A- 
ferred  to,  and  that  class  of  text-writers,  as  wdl  as  ffcoss 
opinions  of  Judges  which  were  so  much  pressed  apon  joo. 
I  say  it  steers  entirely  clear  of  all  question  of  coDStnMdft 
levying  of  war ;  but  it  is  a  direct  incitement  to  an  aetdsl 
levying  of  war,  which  is  an  overt  act  under  the  first  M0t 
of  the  indictment,  and  which  is  a  direct  overt  act  and ^f^ 
nifestation  of  Treason  under  the  statute  of  the  S6th  of  As 
late  King.  For,  Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  that  this  MAM 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  sMrWrt 
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with  statingi  that^  ^^  roused  from  that  torf^id  state  in  which 
we  have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are  at  length  com* 
polled,  from  the  extremity  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  con- 
tempt heaped  upon  our  petitions  for  redress,  to  assert  our 
rights  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives^  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  real  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented  by  designing 
men,  would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  reduced  us  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grievances."  Here, 
then,  is  a  declaration  that,  if  not  for  misrepresentations,  all 
men  would  have  been  united,  and  would  have  concurred  in 
this  general  measure  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grie- 
vances ;  Mid  which,  I  say,  does  not  leave,  and>  I  am  sure, 
will  not  leave,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  you  Gentlemen  that 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  are  grievances  of  a  public,  not  of  a  private  or  indivi. 
dual  nature,  that  are  here  spoken  of,  when  there  is  an  ex- 
pression in  the  words  that  I  have  read,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  misrepresentations,  all  would  have  been  united  in 
accomplishing  this  common  object,  which  the  framers  of  tbb 
Address  state,  that  they  are  prepared  to  accomplish  by  the 
taking  up  of  arms,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say,  <<  the  numerous  public  meetings  held  throughout 
the  country  have  demonstrated  to  you^  that  the  interests  of 
all  classes  are  the  same— -that  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
property  of  the  rich  man  is  the  interest  of  the  poor  man ; 
and,  in  return,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  protect  the  ^ 
poor  from  the  iron  grasp  of  despotism  y  for,  when  its  vie- 
tims  are  exhausted  in  the  lower  circles,  there  is  no  assu- 
rance but  that  its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the  upper 
—for,  once  set  in  motion,  it  will  continue  to  move  till  a 
succession  of  victims  fall  ;^ — clearly  pointing  out^  that  it 
18  all  classes  of  the  community  that  are  supposed  to  have 
this  object  in  view,  or  that,  at  leasts  will  be  affected  and 
•benefited  by  it.    *^  Our  principles  are  few^  and  founded  on 
the  basis  of  our  Constitution,  which  were  purchased  with 
the  dearest  blood  of  our  ancestors^  and  which  we  swear  to 
transmit  to  our  posterity  unsullied,  or  perish  in  Uie  at- 
tempt ! — Equality  of  rights^  not  of  property,  is  the  object 
for  which  we  contend,  and  which  we  consider  as  the  only 
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security  for  our  liberties  and  lives.  Let  us  shew  to  the  worU 
that  we  are  not  that  lawless,  sangmnary  rabble  which  oor 
oppressors  would  persuade  the  higher  circles  we  are^  bat  a 
brave  and  generous  people,  determined  to  be  free.  Liberty, 
or  Death,  is  our  motto;  and  we  have  sworn  to  retura  hoibt 
in  triumph  or  return  no  morej'^  Now,  Gentlemen^  the  w<»ds 
that  I  have  read,  I  will  venture  to  say,  leave  not  a  shadoir 
of  ground  for  supposing  that  anything  but  a  great  poiposs 
—I  may  say  an  universal  object,  was  that  which  is  hen 
stated ;  and  that,  of  course,  this  common  avowal  of  that  par* 
pose  takes  the  nature  of  an  insurrection,  which  you  wiDsee 
immediately  is  incorporated  in  the  Address,  and  reoooi- 
mended  entirely  out  of  every  case  of  High  Treason  whick 
has  been  treated  upon  since  the  beginning  of  treating  apoa 
the  subject ;  for,  Gentlemen,  to  manifest  that  it  was  against 
the  King  himself— not  to  say  his  Royal  Majesty— 4hat  tht 
proceedings  of  the  persons  who  framed  this  Address^  and  of 
all  who  might  join  in  the  accomplishment  of  it,  were  diieot- 
ed.   The  Address  goes  on  to  a  direct  incitement  of  the  sol- 
diers to  abandon  their  duty,  to  forfeit  their  allqgpanof^  (0 
violate  their  solemn  oaths,  to  desert  their  standards^  and  la 
join  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  about  to  enter  into  open 
rebellion ;  for  it  states,  <^  Soldiers !  shall  you,  countryoiei^ 
bound  by  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  to  defiand  your 
country  and  your  King  from  enemies,  whether  fiirefgn  or 
domestic,  plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bosoms  of  firthen 
and  brothers,  and  at  once  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  mSittfJ 
despotism,  to  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a  cruel  iactioni  tbos^ 
feelings  which  you  hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of  flUA- 
kind  ?    Soldiers  I  turn  your  eyes  towards  Spaio^  and  .there 
behold  the  happy  effects  resulting  from  the  union  of  iddiiBit 
and  citizens ; — ^look  to  that  quarter,  and  there  behold  the 
yoke  of  hated  despotism  broke  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  tho 
people  and  the  soldiery  happily  accomplished  without  bkMNU 
shed.  And  shall  you,  who  taught  those  soldiers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  liberty,  refuse  to  fight  those  of  your  own  coontiy? 
-—forbid  it  Heaven  I  Come  forward  then  at  once,  and  fine 
your  country  and  your  King  from  the  power  of  those  ihl^ 
have  held  them  too  long  in  thraldom."     They  are  fiiet  of 
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ail  called  to  break  their  allegiance,  to  join  those  who  are  ar- 
raying themselves  in  the  way  that  the  Address  points  out, 
and  then  there  is  used  this  language,  that  they  are  to  come 
forward,  and  free  their  country  and  their  King  from  the 
power  of  those,  who  are  here  stated,  and  most  falsely  stated, 
to  hold  him  in  thraldom.    ^*  Friends  and  countrymen^  the 
eventful  period  has  now  arrived,  when  the  services  of  all  wilt 
be  required  for  the  forwarding  an  object  so  universally 
wished,  and  so  absolutely  necessary"— the  services  of  all, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  universally  wished, 
again  confirming  the  view  that  I  have  already  taken  of  this 
Address — ^^  come  forward,  then^  and  assist  those  who  have 
begun  in  the  completion  of  so  arduous  a  task" — ^here  is  a 
direct  avowal,  Gentlemen^  that  there  is  an  actual  commence- 
ment—4;hat  there  has  an  actual  beginning  already  taken 
place,  of  course,  of  measures  and  proceedings  which  I  sta- 
ted to  you,  in  the  judgment  of  law^  would  be  an  actual  le- 
V3ring  of  war  against  the  King ;  for  the  encouragement  and 
excitation  of  those  to  whom  this  is  addressed  that  aver- 
ment is  made,   that  an  actual  commencement  has  taken 
plac&— '*  and  support  the  laudable  efforts  which  we  are  about 
to  make^  to  replace  to  Britons  those  rights  consecrated  to 
them  by  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  sweep 
from  our  shores  that  corruption  which  has  degraded  us  be- 
low the  dignity  of  man.    Owing  to  the  misrepresentations 
ivhich  have  gone  abroad  with  regard  to  our  intentions,  we 
Ihink  it  indispensably  necessary  to  declare  inviolable  all 
public  and  private  property"-^'— that  is  to  say,  those  by  whose 
[>rder  and  by  whose  authority  this  was  issued,  and  whom  you 
•rill  immediately  see  to  be  persons  actually  assuming  to 
themselves  the  character  of  the  government  of  the  country^ 
lay,  that  they  will  protect  and  keep  inviolable  all  public  and 
private  property — **  And  we  hereby  call  upon  all  Justices 
>f  the  Peace,  and  all  others,  to  suppress  pillage  and  plunder 
>f  every  description,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  those  guilty 
>f  such  offences,  that  they  may  receive  that  punishment 
irhich  such  violation  of  justice  demands.    In  the  present 
ttate  of  affairs,  and  during  the  continuation  of  so  momentous 
t  struggle'' — still  clearly  embracing  and  contemplating  the 
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fact  of  an  actual  war  within  the  realm  during  thia  moment- 
ous strug^e— .^^  we  earnestly  request  of  all  to  desiit  irom 
their  labour,  from  and  after  this  day,  the  1st  day  of  Aprilf 
and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their  rights,  and  con- 
sider it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  recommenoe  mtil 
he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  distingnish  the 
freeman  from  the  slave,  viz.  that  of  giving  ocmient  to  the 
laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.  Wei  therefore^  noom- 
mend  to  the  proprietors  of  public  works,  and  aU  othen,:tD 
stop  the  one  and  shut  up  the  other,  until  order  ia  resloredf 
as  we  will  be  accountable  for  no  damages  which  may  bems- 
tained,  and  which,  after  this  public  intimation^  they  can  have 
no  claim  to."  Can  any  reasonable  man  who  reads  this  Ad- 
dress, couched  in  the  language  which  I  have  afaready  detailed 
to  you,  and  coupled  with  that  threat  which  follows,  and  which 
I  am  immediately  to  read,  misunderstand  the  true  meiD- 
ing  of  what  is  here  called  a  recommaadation  P  I  state  to 
you^  Gentlemen,  that  it  must  obviously  appear  toevciyone 
who  gives  fair  meaning  to  these  words,  that  the  only  iaSbHf' 
pretation  that  can  be  put  upon  it  is,  that  it  is  an  older,  a 
command — for  you  will  immediately  see,  that  .not' only  .ii 
there  that  threat,  that  they  will  not  be  aocountafale  ftr  any 
damages  which  may  be  sustained,  and  which,  after  that  palh 
lie  intimation,  they  can  have  no  claim  to,  but  ^  weherefaj 
give  notice  to  all  those  who  shall  be  found  canying  ami 
against  those  who  intend  to  regenerate  their  oountry,taid'iibi 
store  its  inhabitants  to  their  native  dignity^  we  sh^  omm- 
der  them  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  enemies  to  tkir 
King,  and  treat  them  as  such.— -By  order  of  the  CoBBHttei 
of  Organization  for  forming  a  Provisional  GovemaMnt^ 
Dated,  «  Glasgow,  1st  Aprils  1880.'' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  is  it  possible  to  entertain  a  doubt  tfaali 
bearing,  as  this  purports  to  bear,  ^^  by  order  of  the  fitsninitir 
of  Organization  for  forming  a  Provisional  GrovemmMit,*iail 
which  declares  that  the  persons  who  so  assume  to  diemidvtf 
that  character,  will  consider  as  tnutors,  and  treat'assiidb|d 
who  shall  oppose  those  who  thus  rise  to  r^enerate  dimawi 
try,  there  is  upon  the  face  of  this  instrum<  t  ai|  actwd-l^ 
sumption-— a  positive  declaration,  that  they  liave  aasiUMd  At 
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authority  of  the  state,  that  they  have  completely  superseded, 
as  far  as  they  coUld  possibly  venture  to  assert,  the  authority 
of  the  King,  and  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  and  the  whole 
legislature — that  they  have  set  themselves  up  as  the  sole  go- 
vemment  of  the  country  ?  They  state  their  warning  to  those 
who  should  disdain  this  recommendation,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  answerable  for  any  damages  which  may  be  sustained ; 
and  they  couple  that  with  a  declaration,  that  they  will  treat 
as  traitors  all  who  oppose  their  plans.    Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  I  should  consider  myself  guilty  of  a  gross  in- 
sult to  your  understanding,  if  I  did  not  declare  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  language  to  describe  in  more  marked  and  em- 
phatic terms,  that  the  rising  and  insurrection  which  are  here 
contemplated,  which  they  are  here  inculcating  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  particularly  upon  the  military 
and  soldiery  of  the  realm,  is  a  war  of  a  public  nature — that 
it  is  in  no  degree  a  private  insurrection  for  private  purposes, 
or  that  it  can,  by  any  sophistry  of  argument,  or  ingenuity 
whatever,  be  brought  under  the  terms  of  a  constructive  levy- 
ing of  war ;  for  here  is  a  positive  declaration,  that  all  who 
oppose  the  persons  thus  usurping  and  assuming  to  themselves 
the  character  of  a  Committee  of  Organization  for  forming  a 
Provisional  Government  will  hte  treated  as  traitors — a  posi- 
tive declaration,  that,  if  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  him- 
self had  come  forward,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  (and  as  those 
who  know  the  firmness  and  energy  of  his  character,  and  the 
truly  British  spirit  which  bums  in  his  bosom,  know  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  do,  if  the  standard  of  rebellion 
liad  been  spread  abroad  in  the  land,)  if  he  had  so  applied 
himself,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution, 
which,  by  his  solemn  oath,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  he 
himself  would  be  treated  as  a  tridtor  by  those  who  were  thus 
assuming  the  whole  functions  and  authority  of  the  state.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  if  there  ever  was  a  manifest  declaration  of 
Treason,  if  there  ever  was  an  incitement  to  Treason,  if  there 
ever  was  a  treasonable  declaration,  it  is  to  be  found  within  the 
four  corners  of  that  Address;  and  therefore,  Grentlemen, 
it  will  be  for  you,  upon  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
evidence,  which  it  wiH  be  now  my  painful  duty,  late  asr  the 
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hour  is,  to  call  your  attention  to,  to  nay  whether  ornotlhe 
prisoner  has  been  brought  in  connection  with  that  Addiea, 
whether  be  has  been  proved  to  yon  to  have  acted  in  obedi- 
ence to  it,  in  furtherance  of  it,  in  complete  ezecutioii  of  it, 
as  far  as  the  facts  detailed  in  the  evidence  in  dus  caae  do  go; 
and,  if  you  shall  be  of  that  opinion,  it  will  be  then  Ibr  joa 
to  consider  what  verdict  you  ought  to  return  in  the  pRmt 
case.  In  the  meantime,  as  it  is  a  case  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance—as it  is  a  case  where  life  is  at  stake,  and  you  aretode- 
dde  on  the  prisoner's  life  or  death,  and  as  the  intereati  of  the 
country  are  deeply  involved  in  the  decision  you  aie  tDOome 
to,  I  [Jiall  not  hesitate  to  read  to  you  from  beginning  to  Old, 
with  a  few  comments  as  I  go  on,  the  evidence  I  ha:ve  taken 
in  this  case,  on  which  it  will  be  for  you  to  form  your  ver* 
diet 

William  Houstoun,  is  proprietor  of  some  eotton-mills  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  Johnstone,  called  the  Old  Mill,  Hqg 
MUl,  and  Cartside  Mill;  the  Old  lifill  is  in  the  Tilli«eitf 
Johnstone,  and  the  other  two  near  it  The  village  of  Jobi- 
stone  extends  very  nearly  to  the  Hagg  Mill ;  and  CSartade 
Mill  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on.  These  miUa  aie  in 
the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley,  in  this  county  (coantjBenfimr ;) 
and  therefore  you  will  observe.  Gentlemen,  thatei  the  in- 
dictment must  establish  an  overt  act  of  the  TreaaoB  diaiged 
in  all  cases  within  the  county  in  which  the  trial  pmnniii^jnii 
have  this  fact  established  by  Mr  Houstoun,  that  theae  ^Ib 
are  in,  or  near  Johnstone,  where  these  acts  arb  said  lo  haws 
taken  place,  and  within  the  county  in  which  we  are  sitti^gF— 
*^  There  are  about  thirteen  mills  in  Johnstone  and  tfaeillni^ 
diate  vicinity,  includingmy  own-— I  was  at  my  hiothec^hoaiik 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Johnstone,  at  the  oommenosBBSt 
of  last  April.  On  Monday,  the  8d  of  April,abouttenoVladif 
I  was  informed  that  several  of  the  mills  were  stoppsd;  I 
went  straight  to  the  Old  Mill,  and  saw  a  connderaUe  cnmi 
towards  the  door  of  the  mill ;  I  went  to  the  back  part  of  the 
mill,  and  came  in  front  of  the  crowd,  and  asked  what  dMf 
wanted;  the  crowd  was  not  exactly  in  one  body— there  woi 
a  great  many  of  my  own  workers  in  it ;  f  ^eat.bodj  d 
the  crowd  came  dose  up  to  me,  and  ot  pk  tbsisfb^ 
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sides  were  a  little  back — the  whole  of  the  hill  was  covered  with 
women  and  children,  and  people  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  look- 
ing to  what  was  going  on ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  chil- 
dren and  people  between  the  hill  and  the  people  who  were 
by  me.  I  went  up  to  the  crowd,  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  desired  them  to  go  away,  they  had  no  business 
there.  They  shouted  out  from  several  quarters,  *  Stop  the 
work,  stop  the  work !'  I  said,  *  I  will  not  stop  the  work.**  Af- 
ter that  the  crowd  rose  very  near  to  me,  and  one  man  stood 
about  six  feet  from  me,  and  the  crowd  came  close  to  his 
shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  space  open  between  the  two ; 
they  continued  shouting  out  occasionally.  I  observed  a  man 
that  stood  just  before  me  saying,  *  Stop  the  works — the  other 
works  are  stopped  f  I  never  saw  him  before.''  Then  he  is 
told  to  look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  he  says,  ^^  I  am 
not  certain  that  is  the  man — ^his  countenance  is  altered ;— at 
that  dme  he  was  very  much  enraged,  and  had  a  strong  flush 
in  his  countenance ;  if  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  I  should 
not  have  recognized  him  again.  He  had  apparently  a  coun- 
tenance of  suppressed  rage,  as  if  he  was  intimidated  from 
putting  in  execution  some  plan  he  had  in  view.  I  perfectly 
believe  that  is  the  man.  I  could  not  swear  that  was  the  man 
that  stood  before  me.  At  the  time  I  did  not  see  his  person ; 
and  it  is  not  from  my  recollection  of  the  man  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  the  man.*"  These  words  lead  us  clearly  to  understand 
that  some  sort  of  communication  was  conveyed  to  him  which 
led  to  this  belief.  But  afterwards  he  proceeds  with  great 
caution,  and  he  rather  goes  to  say  he  could  not  recognize  the 
prisoner  as  the  man.  Then  he  says,  *^  The  prisoner  is  about 
the  fiize  of  the  man  I  have  been  alluding  to.  The  person  I 
have  mentioned  did  nothing ;  he  did  not  move  nor  speak, 
except  saying,  ^  Stop  the  works — ^the  other  works  are  stop- 
ped.' I  said  I  would  not  stop  the  works ;  and  that,  if  any 
body  had  anything  to  state  to  me,  he  should  come  forward 
and  state  it  distinctly — most  of  the  shouts  to  stop  the  work 
came  from  the  crowd  round  me— -upon  which  a  man  of  the 
name  of  James  Walker  said,  <  We  had  better  appoint  two 
men  to  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,'  and  the  crowd  cried  out;  *  A 
ring,  a  ring !'  and  immediately  formed  a  ring,  and  a  show  of 
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hands  was  given/'    Attend  to  this,  Gentlemen.-^'*  And 
James  Speirs  was  first  elected,  his  name  being  mentkmedi 
and  then  a  show  of  hands  for  the  above-mentioned  James 
Walker.'*'  So  that  here  is  Mr  Houstoun  distinctly  Bweunagf 
that,  in  reference  to  the  proposition  made  by  himself,  if  any- 
body had  anything  to  state  to  him  he  should  come  forward, 
a  ring  was  formed,  and  the  people  elected,  by  a  show  of 
hands,  two  persons  to  communicate  with  Mr.Houstoim, 
though  he  is  not  able  to  speak  hitherto  from  what  I  have 
read,  and  what  I  am  to  read,  from  his  evidence,  to  the  pri- 
soner as  the  person  that  came  oppoute  to  him  in  the  crowd, 
he  positively  swears,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  you  will  judge, 
that  he  heard  distinctly  two  men  elected,  and  the  names  an- 
nounced James  Speirs  and  James  Walker.     <<  A&ex  they 
were  chosen,  the  circle  closed,  and  they  appeared  to  coosidt 
together  for  a  short  time.  I  did  not  see  the  men  in  the  aide 
at  this  time.  They  seemed  to  be  talking  together;  and  then 
Walker  came  up  to  me  from  where  the  circle  had  been; '  I 
did  not  observe  any  person  come  along  with  him.     A  giesl 
crowd  of  people  got  round  me,  and  I  sud,  <  I  cannot  speak  to 
you  here ;  you  must  come  to  the  back  part  of  the  null,  where 
I  can  speak  to  you  quietly.^  We  walked  together  up  tfae-Uli 
— Walker  walked  abngside  of  me ;  and  he  asked  meif  I  b$d 
seen  the  Address  ?  I  said  I  had  not,  but  had  seen  some 'ex- 
tracts from  it.     Walker  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  tee  it? 
I  said  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  it    He  stooped  jolt 
across  me  to  some  person  on  my  left  hand,  to  asoertaiiiif  it 
could  be  gotten,  but  it  could  not  be  got.  Walker  was  on  fliy 
right  hand,  and  there  was  then  another  person  <m  my  left 
hand.  I  could  not  say  when  he  joined  me,  for  I  never  looked 
at  him,  even  when  Walker  stooped  across  me  and  spdhs  to 
him.     Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  could  not  say  who  was  on 
my  left  hand.  The  crowd  followed  us  up  the  hilL  I  didaot 
look  behind  me ;  but  I  considered  that  the  whole  crowd  no* 
ved  up  with  us.     The  person  on  my  left  hand  replied^  dist 
it  could  not  be  got.   Walker  then  replied,  *  You  woaU  oi^ 
serve  by  the  Address  that  the  public  works  were  all  to  be 
stopped  ?'  I  said,  *  Yes."  ^He  called  it  the  Address  that  waon 
the  church-gate — as  far-  as  I  recollect,  that  was  the  only  tide 
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that  he  gave  to  it  at  that  time.  He  then  said,  ^  Do  you 
mean  to  stop  your  works  ?^  or  something  to  that  effect.  I 
said,  no,  I  did  not.  He  said,  ^  Then,  of  course,  you  will 
make  no  claim  against  the  Provisional  Grovemment  for  any 
damage  that  may  be  done.''  ^^  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  would  ob- 
serve here,  that,  if  you  believe  the  evidence  of  this  respecta^ 
ble  gentleman,  Mr  Houstoun,  and,  from  the  wise  caution 
and  circumspection  in  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  evi- 
dence, I  presume  you  can  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt,  you 
must  believe  this  fact,  that  there  was  a  cry  of  ^*  Stop  the 
works— the  other  works  are  stopped  r  which  came  from  a 
person  that  was  in  front,  and  that  a  person  was  afterwards 
chosen  by  the  name  of  James  Speirs,  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  James  Walker,  to  communicate  with  Mr  Houstoun ; 
and  that  that  person.  Walker,  did  then  and  there  announce 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  requidtion  in  the  Address,  as  he 
called  it,  that  all  the  public  works  were  to  stop ;  and,  upon 
his  saying  that  he  would  not  stop.  Walker  followed  that  up 
by  saying,  *^  then  you  will  make  no  clmm  against  the  Provi- 
sional Grovemment  for  any  damage  that  may  be  done.^  And 
it  is  for  you,  Gentlemen,  to  say  whether  this  is  not  direct  and 
deci^ve  proof  that  Walker  at  the  time— and  you  will  imme- 
diately see  what  connection  Speirs,  the  prisoner  at  the  b^, 
had  with  this  man.  Walker — was  acting  in  direct  further, 
ance,  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  Address,  which  I  have  al- 
ready submitted  to  your  consideration ;  and  that  here  was 
the  first  proceeding  in  carrying  the  object  of  that  Address 
into  execution,  putting  a  stop  to  that,  and,  as  you  will  pre- 
sently see,  other  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johnstone. 
^^  He  explained  no  connection  that  this  Address  had  with  the 
Provisional  Government.  Upon  his  saying,  ^  You  will  make 
no  claim  upon  the  Provisional  Government,^  I  immediately 
said,  if  that  was  all  he  had  to  say,  it  was  unnecessary  tar  me 
to  proceed  farther,  as  I  would  make  no  claim  against  the 
Provisional  Grovemment,  or  against  him.^^  Now,  Grentiemen, 
I  take  it  that  you  will  be  of.  opinion  that  these  words,  **  or 
against  him,^  are  evidence  of  a  clear  impression  of  the  mode 
in  which  Walker  addressed  himself  to  Mr  Houstoun  at  the 
time— -namely,  that  he  considered  him  as  a  penon  ather. 
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I.  was  just  beside  Janies  Speirs.     Speirs  was  nearer  than  I 
was,  and  might  hear  Walker  better  than  me.  I  aaw  the  crowd 
before  seeing  these  three.    I  saw  James  Walker  and  Speirs 
come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun  by  them- 
selves. I  had  just  arrived  at  that  time,  and  did  ncyt  tee  what 
took  place  before.*"  Now,  you  will  recollect  the  evidence  thit 
Mr  Houstoun  gives  as  to  the  agreement  of  the  people  to  send 
out  two,  their  names  being  Speirs  and  Walker;  and  you 
have  this  Mr  Logan  swearing  that  he  saw  Speirs  and  Wal- 
ker come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  speak  to  Mr  HouatouD,  by 
themselves.  ^*  I  did  not  recc^nize  Speirs  in  the  crowd  at  oar 
mill.  Idid  not  see  Walker  there.^  Then  he  is  asked  on  wUdi 
side  of  Mr  Houstoun  did  Speirs  stand,  and  he  sa]rs,on  the  left ; 
now  here  is  a  reason  why  I  requested  your  attention  to  this 
person  on  the  left— ^<  The  mills  in  the  neighbouriiood  were 
all  obliged  to  stop,  except  one  or  two  small  ones  that  might  go. 
Ours  is  a  large  mill.  There  are  about  thirty  men,  and  two  hon- 
dred  and  ten  women  and  boys,  in  it.  The  average  rate  of  our 
wages  to  the  men  at  that  time  was  about  thirty  ahilKngi  a- 
week.     Speirs  had  a  dark  jacket,  either  velvetem  or  cocdu- 
roy — I  think  it  was  velveteen ;  that  is  different  firom  fiiatian 
—the  fustian  is  lighter.    Mr  Houstoun  and  those  two  per- 
sons remained  together  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  they  ae- 
parated  (^  so  that  here  are  these  two  persons,  Walker  and 
Speirs,  who  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  go  to  speak  to 'Mr 
Houstoun,  retire  with  him— -in  short,  go  up  thehill^  and-je- 
main  a  few  minutes,  and  then  part.     **  I  saw  one  of  the 
Addresses  in  my  house — I  got  it  from  Speirs.  I  sent  a  pcr> 
son  for  it.    I  might  not  know  the  same  Address  aguOy  pB»- 
bably.    I  read  it.**^    Then  a  paper  is  handed  to  the  witness 
and  he  says,  ^^  That  is  just  the  same  Address  I  sent  toot  en 
Sunday,  the  second  of  April.   I  saw  an  Address  of  that  de- 
scription posted  up  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets  of 
Johnstone,  called  Rankin  Street ;  that  is  just  in  the  middk 
of  the  town.    I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  about  an  Ad- 
dress ;  all  I  heard  was  about  the  Provisional  Government  I 
only  saw  Walker  and  Speirs  there  at  that  time.    They-^ 
peered  to  be  equally  active,  only  James  Speirs  did  not  apfakp 
that  I  heard.  I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  take  pho^^P^- 
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sioiiy  and  a  very  angry  countenance,  and  I  thought  I  had 
never  seen  him  before.  Now  I  thint  I  have  seen  the  prison- 
er  before,  and  I  think  I  could  not  have  recognized  him  to  be 
the  man.^  Now  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  you,  that,  though 
Speirs  was  delegated  to  communicate  with  him  along  with 
Walker,  he  has  not  recognized  him  as  being  the  person  who 
stood  on  his  left. 

Then  comes  the  evidence  of  Andrew  Logan.    He  says, 
^^  I  am  a  cotton-spinner,  and  a  partner  in  the  mills  of  Watt, 
Logan,  and  Company,  at  Johnstone.     I  have  the  super- 
intoidanoe  of  one  of  the  mills  there.     I  recollect  its  being 
stopped  by  some  people  who  came  to  the  place.     The  first 
party  that  came  to  us  was  at  ten  o^clock ;  but  they  did  not 
manage  that  point,  and  they  went  away.   That  party  might 
consist  of  forty.    I  did  not  hear  them  say  anjrthing.  Anoti^er 
party  returned  about  half  past  eleven.     The  number  of  the 
second  party  was  about  three  or  four  hundred.    I  saw  that 
party,  but  I  did  not  hear  any  of  them  speak  at  all— *they 
were  just  making  a  noise  about  the  place.     I  recognized 
Lang  as  one  of  the  party.    I  did  not  recognize  any  one  else 
at  our  mill.  The  crowd  remained  at  our  mill  twenty  minutes. 
Our  people  went  out  befcu'e  the  crowd  went  away,  and  did 
not  return  that  day ;  and  not  for  eight  days,  during  which 
the  mill  stopped.***  Here  is  another  stopping,  which  continued 
actually  for  eight  days.    After  leaving  bis  mill,  he  says,  the 
crowd  went  to  Mr  Houstoun'^s  mill,  called  the  Old  Mill.— -*<  I 
followed  them,  and  saw  them  at  the  Old  Mill.    They  made 
a  noise  about  the  mill,  to  get  the  workers  to  come  out.  I  heard 
<me  of  them  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  saying,  ^  that  the  Provi. 
skmal  Grovernment  would  not  be  accountable  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  mill.'*  James  Walker  sdd  this.^  So  that  here  are 
these  witnesses,  Mr  Houstoun  and  this  man,  concurring  in 
these  expressions  used  by  Walker,  whose  name  is  in  the 
indictment  you  are  now  considering.—-^^  I  recognized  James 
Speirs  in  the  crowd  with  him  at  the  Old  Mill.  I  heard  WaL- 
Icer  address  words  to  Mr  Houstoun.     Speirs  and  Walker 
together  when  Walker  was  so  addressing  himself.  Mr 
Dustoun,  Speirs,  and  Walker,  were  apart  from  the  crowd, 
did  not  hear  Speirs  speak.  I  joined  the  party  at  that  time. 
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I  was  just  beude  Janies  Speirs.  Spein  was  nearer  than  I 
was,  and  might  hear  Walker  better  than  me.  I  aaw  the  crowd 
before  seeing  these  three.  I  saw  James  Walker  and  Spars 
come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  speak  to  Mr  HousUmn  by  them- 
selves. I  had  just  arrived  at  that  time,  and  did  not  tee  whit 
took  place  before.^  Now,  you  will  recollect  the  evidence  thft 
Mr  Houstoun  gives  as  to  the  agreement  of  the  people  to  Mnd 
out  two,  their  names  being  Speirs  and  Walker;  and  you 
have  this  Mr  Logan  swearing  that  he  saw  Speirs  and  Wal- 
ker come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  bjr 
themselves.  ^*  I  did  not  recc^nize  Speirs  in  the  crowd  at  our 
mill.  I  did  not  see  Walker  there.^  Then  he  is  asked  on  wUcb 
side  of  Mr  Houstoun  did  Speirs  stand,  and  he  says,  cm  tfaekft; 
now  here  is  a  reason  why  I  requested  your  attentioa  :to  this 
person  on  the  left — ^^  The  nulls  in  the  neighbourhood  «m 
all  obliged  to  stop,  except  one  or  two  small  ones  that  imgfat  ga 
Ours  is  a  large  mill.  There  are  about  thirty  men,  and  two  hni^ 
dred  and  ten  women  and  boys,  in  it.  The  average  rate  of  our 
wages  to  the  men  at  that  time  was  about  thirty  AilKiy  ^ 
week.  Speirs  had  a  dark  jacket,  either  velveteen  or  eofdii- 
roy — I  think  it  was  velveteen ;  that  is  different  fiom  fivtin 
— the  fustian  is  lighter.  Mr  Houstoun  and  those  twO;p0^ 
sons  remained  together  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  iksy  s^ 
parated  ;^  so  that  here  are  these  two  persons.  Walker  sad 
Speirs,  who  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  go  to  speak  tO'Mr 
Houstoun,  retire  with  him — ^in  short,  go  up  the  hill,,  anlije* 
main  a  few  minutes,  and  then  part  ^^  I  saw  one  of  lbs 
Addresses  in  my  house — I  got  it  from  Speirs.  I  sent  a  ptf^ 
son  for  it  I  might  not  know  the  same  Address  again,  pm* 
bably.  I  read  it.**^  Then  a  paper  is  handed  to  the  witoss^ 
and  he  says,  ^^  That  is  just  the  same  Address  I  sent  finr  sa 
Sunday,  Uie  second  of  April.  I  saw  an  Address  of  thatd^ 
scription  posted  up  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets  of 
Johnstone,  called  Rankin  Street ;  that  is  just  in  the  nuddle. 
of  the  town.  I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  about  an  Ad- 
dress ;  all  I  heard  was  about  the  Provisional  GrovemmeDt  I 
only  saw  Walker  and  Speirs  there  at  that  time.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  active,  only  James  Speirs  did  not  sppki 
that  I  heard.  I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  take  plaof-bs- 
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tween  Walker  and  Speirs  at  that  time.^  Now,  Gentlemen, 
without  detaining  you  to  make  any  observations  upon  this, 
it  must  be  quite  obvious,  when  this  man,  or  any  other,  speaks 
of  a  person'^s  being  active  in  a  crowd,  though  he  did  not 
speak,  it  must  be  from  his  conduct  and  demeanour  that  he 
must  have  drawn  that  conclusion,  that  they  did  appear 
equally  active,  only  James  Speirs  did  not  speak.— ^^  We 
shut  up  our  work  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  There 
were  a  few  girls  remidned ;  but  the  men  went  out  immedi- 
ately. After  this  I  returned  to  my  own  work.  There  were 
still  a  few  girls  working,  and  I  went  back  to  attend  to  them. 
We  shut  the  gate,  to  keep  those  that  remained  in  for  a  time.^^ 
Upon  a  question  from  the  Court,  ^'  When  Walker  and 
Speirs  came  out,  and  remained  apart  from  the  crowd  with 
Mr  Houstoun,  how  far  were  they  from  the  crowd  ?^  "  The 
crowd  were  not  more  than  two  yards  from  them«^  And  you 
are  to  recollect  the  evidence  of  Mr  Houstoun,  who  says, 
when  he  was  speaking  to  Walker,  who  was  speaking  to  a 
man  on  his  left,  ^^  the  crowd  was  not  two  yards  from  him.**' 
Then  Lang  was  brought  into  Court,  and  the  witness,  being 
told  to  look  at  him,  says,  ^^  Thiat  is  the  man  Lang.*"  Then 
he  says,  the  crowd  followed  them  up  this  hill,  and  remained 
pretty  near  them.-— ^^  Before  the  mills  were  stopped,  I  con- 
sulted with  the  managers  of  other  mills  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  I  called  upon  Mr  Malloch,  Mr  Eing^s  manager,  and 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  he  said,  he  did  not 
know.  I  spoke  to  several  other  managers.  There  was  a 
complete  separation  between  Walker  and  Spdrs  and  the 
crowd.  I  am  sure  that  Mr  Houstoun  was  walking  along  with 
Walker  and  Speirs.  My  reason  for  sending  to  Speirs  for  a 
copy  of  the  Address  was,  that  I  understood  the  purport  o£ 
it  was  to  stop  the  mills,  and  I  wanted  a  copy  of  it,  to  call 
upon  some  of  the  managers,  to  see  what  we  should  do.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  part  of  Lang^s  dress,  except  a  hairy  cap ; 
I  did  not  recognize  Lang  in  the  crowd  at  the  Old  Mill ;  he 
was  with  the  party  who  came  first  to  our  mill.^  And  when 
the  prisoner,  Lang,  was  shown  to  him,  he  said,  *^  He  is  the 
man.** 

Mr  Robert  Watt,  '^  is  a  merchant  in  Johnstone,  and  a 
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partner  in  the  firm  of  Watt,  Logan,  and  Company ;— ibej 
have  a  cotton-mill  at  Johnstone.  I  recollect  that  mill  bong 
stopped  on  Monday,  the  third  of  April  last  Immediately 
after  the  crowd  presented  themselves  to  the  front  of  the  woric, 
I  was  sent  for,  and  I  went  to  the  mill,  between  nine  and  ten 
in  the  morning.  There  was  a  crowd  there,  and  it  was  just 
beginning  to  go  away  when  I  reached  the  front  of  the  wnk. 
It  moved  directly  towards  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Old  Mill,  wUeh 
is  about  a  gun-shot  from  mine.  I  followed  the  ciowd  to 
Mr  Houstoun^s  mill.  When  I  got  to  Mr  Houstomi^  mill, 
the  crowd  had  presented  themselves  in  front  in  the  wme 
manner  as  at  mine.  Mr  Houstoun  was  just  entering  die 
crowd  when  I  came  up  to  him.  There  were  no  persons  along 
with  him  that  I  observed.  As  soon  as  I  got  up,  two  petiou 
came  out  of  the  crowd  and  spoke  to  him.  I  knew  one  of  diem 
personally,  James  Walker.  I  should  think  the  prisoner  is 
the  other  man ;  but  I  am  not  positive.  He  may  be  the  maii| 
but  I  cannot  swear  to  it.  He  was  dressed,  like  a  weaver  or 
a  cotton-spinner,  in  a  rather  dark  fustian  jacket  I  heard 
Walker  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun  when  I  got  up*  Walker  was 
in  the  act  of  saying,  *  We  vdsh  all  public  works  to  stop^  be- 
cause, if  they  do  not  stop,  and  any  damage  be  Bustaibed  bj 
their  not  stopping,  we  wish  to  inform  the  pioprietea  that 
they  must  expect  no  recourse  on  the  Provirional  Oovem- 
ment.''  ^  Now,  Gentlemen,  if  you  believe  that  this  pnoa  is 
accurate  in  detailing  the  expressions  used  by  Walker^  whiA 
are  certainly  a  little  different,  a  little  more  enlarged,  -Aaa 
those  used  by  the  other  witness,  there  is  oonridenhle  Sbav 
to  be  laid  on  the  words,  you  will  think,  *'  we  wish  all  pahGc 
works  to  stop,  because,  if  they  do  not  stop,  and  any  damage 
be  sustained  by  their  not  stopping,  we  wish  to  infbm  As 
proprietors,  that  they  must  expect  no  recourse  on  the  Rm- 
sional  Govemment.*^  This  is  an  express  declaratioB  that  he 
was  acting  in  the  direct  furtherance  of  the  object  of  that  Adp 
dress.— ^^  Mr  Houstoun  said,  ^  Is  that  all  you  want  7  Wal- 
ker replied,  <  It  is.**  Mr  Houstoun  then  said,  *  Verf  welli 
I  shall  not  expect  any  recourse  on  the  Provimonal  GtfvM- 
ment ;  therefore,  you  had  better  go  away.^  No  fhrtfasrsBD- 
versation  took  place.  They  moved  away  directly.    I  saV  n 
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Address  the  day  before — the  Sunday— that  was  stuck  up 
upon  the  church-porch.  It  was  addressed  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  afterwards  saw  another  Ad- 
dress, which  began  in  the  same  manner— -that  was  in  Mr  Lo- 
gan^s  house.  It  appeared  to  be  eicactly  the  same.  I  did  not 
read  many  lines  of  it.  It  was  dated  Glasgow,  the  first  pi 
April;  and,  I  think,  purported  to  be  by  order  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Proviaonal  Grovemment^  He  is  shown  the  one 
produced,  and  says,  *^  That  is  similar  to  the  one  I  saw  on  the 
wall.  I  read  the  paper  at  Mr  Logan'^s  entirely,  and  part  of 
it  twice  over.  The  one  I  have  now  in  my  hand,  I  think,  is 
exactly  the  same.^  Here  is  this  man,  on  that  being  shown 
to  him,  swearing  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  he  saw 
posted  up ;  and  therefore  you  can  have  no  doubt,  I  imagine^ 
that  it  was  the  same  as  that  posted  up  about  Johnstone.— 
^'  Our  mill  stopped  upon  that  day,  and  continued  so  for  th^ 
whole  week.  I  believe  the  spinners  did  not  seem  willing  to 
work  while  the  crowd  was  there.  Part  of  the  spinners  had 
come  in  after  breakfast,  and  part  did  not  come  back  at  all. 
A  good  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  intimidated  by  the  ap» 
pearance  of  the  crowd.  I  believe  the  other  mills  in  the  ndg^ 
bourhood  of  Johnstone  were  all  stopped  after  this*^  So  that 
here  is  a  stopping  occasioned  by  intimidation,  which  intimi- 
dation was  produced  by  the  Address.^  At  the  moment  Mr 
Houstoun  made  the  reply,  ^^  that  he  should  not  expect  any 
recourse  on  the  Provisional  Government,  therefore  they 
might  go  away,^  they  all  moved  away  towards  Mr  Song^s 
mill.  They  went  past  Mr  Campbell^s  house  in  going  there* 

On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^^  This  was  rather  af- 
ter nine  oVlock  in  the  morning.  When  I  reached  the  spot, 
the  people  were  moving  away  from  it  It  was  just  when  the 
work-people  were  coming  back  to  their  work  after  breakfast. 
They  went  from  our  mill  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  directly.  The 
people  go  out  at  nine  to  breakfast,  and  come  back  at  three 
quarters  past  nine;  but  then  our  hours  are  sometimes  a  little 
before.  The  crowd  had  presented  themselves  there,  at  the 
time  the  people  were  coming  from  their  breakfast,  and  when 
I  reached  the  place  the  crowd  was  moving  off— that  was  be- 
tween nine  and  ten.^  -. 
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On  his  re^examination,  he  says,  ^<  Mr  Logan  was  there  at 
the  time  that  they  presented  themselves  at  the  milL  He 
came  to  me,  and  wished  me  to  go  down  to  the  mill.  He  was 
afraid  of  some  mischief;  and  when  we  reached  the  mill,  the 
crowd  were  going  away,  and  we  followed  it,  and  went  to  Mr 
Houstoun^s  mill.^ 

Robert  Stephenson  says,  '<  I  live  at  Johnstone,  and  anpv- 
intend  Mr  Houstoun^s  works— the  Old  Mill,  the  Hagg  IfiD, 
and  those  mills  that  belong  to  him.  I  was  in  Johnstone  in 
the  beginning  of  April  last ;  on  Sunday  the  second  of  April, 
when  I  was  going  to  church,  I  saw  a  paper  posted  up  on  the 
pillar  of  the  chapel-gate  at  Johnstone.  I  read  part  of  it.  It 
remained  there  two  or  three  days,  I  think,  before  it  was  taken 
down.  I  saw  it  two  or  three  da3rs  afterwards  at  the  sameplaoei 
It  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  dated  the  first  of  April,  at  Glasgow.  It  purported 
to  be  issued  by  the  order  of  the  Provisional  Grovemmentj  and 
wished  the  people  to  stop  work.  If  they  did  not  do  i^  they 
would  be  considered  as  traitors  to  the  cause,  and  treated  as 
such."*^  He  is  shown  a  copy  of  the  Address. — <<  I  think  it  is  the 
same-^I  think  that  the  substance  and  import  are  the-aauei 
Upon  the  following  day  a  number  of  people  came  down  to 
Mr  Houstoun^s  Old  Mill,  about  ten  o'VsIock.  There  were 
about  two  or  three  hundred.  Mr  William  Houatonn  cone 
down  shortly  after  the  crowd  came  down.  He  came  nUmd 
by  the  end  of  the  mill  at  first  The  crowd  made  m  cry, 
<  Stop  the  mill  !^  When  he  came  forward  he  said,  any  penJDB 
that  he  knew  was  to  come  forward,  to  tell  him  to  stopidi 
mill— nobody  came  forward.  And  there  was  a  Commitfee 
among  themselves.  Some  people  were  trying  to  form  a  ring; 
and  I  at  that  time  went  into  the  mill,  by  Mr  HoustounV  de- 
sire, to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  a  show  of  hands,  as  if  they  were  choosing  some  per- 
son. I  did  not  see  them  come  from  the  ring.  I  went  out  a 
little  after.  I  saw  Mr  Houstoun  and  two  men  walking  tip 
the  brae.  The  crowd  was  a  little  clear  round  them,  -i  Ai 
not  know  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  one  of  tbois 
two  men.  I  never  knew  the  man  before.  T  would  ntit-m^ 
that  he  was  the  man.     I  did  not  hear  anybody  therc^ 
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either  of  those  men.  I  heard  Mr  Houstoun  ask  who  was 
the  little  man  with  the  corduroy  jacket;  but  I  had  not  ob- 
served that  either  of  the  two  men  had  such  a  jacket  as  that ; 
I  had  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  their  dress.  I  know  James 
Walker.  I  did  not  see  him  there.  I  did  not  see  the  crowd 
leave  Mr  Houstoun'^s  mill.  I  was  in  the  mill  at  the  time ; 
but  I  know  that  they  left  it  soon  afterwards.  I  went  up  to 
the  Hagg  Mill  between  twelve  and  one  o^clock.  The  crowd 
was  there  when  I  went  up.  It  was  larger  considerably  than 
the  one  at  the  Old  Mill.  I  spoke  to  James  Walker  at  the 
Hagg  Mill.  I  considered  him  to  be  a  leader  in  that  mob ; 
and  Robert  Parkar  was  along  with  him.  I  would  not  say  the 
prisoner  was  along  with  Walker.  I  would  not  say  that  he 
was  there.  There  was  a  third  person  along  with  them,  and 
assisting  them.  I  asked  for  the  Committee  when  I  weoit 
there.  I  itreht  forward  to  Parker,  and  spoke  to  him  first  I 
understood  he  was  chosen.  Walker  and  a  third  person  was 
with  him  at  that  time.  I  wished  him  to  clear  away  the 
crowd,  for  fear  they  should  do  any  damage  to  the  mill ;  and 
Parker  said,  ^  if  I  would  stop  the  mill,  they  would  soon 
try  and  get  them  away.^  I  said  I  could  not  take  that  upon 
me,  but  would  go  and  see  Mr  Houstoun.  Walker  said,  tiiat 
<  he  knew  Mr  Houstoun^s  mind  upon  that  subject  about  that 
already.^  I  do  not  recollect  his  saying  anything  else.  I 
observed  at  that  time  an  old  man  at  a  part  of  the  Hagg  Mill ; 
and  one  of  the  men  said,  <  See  and  get  that  cid  fellow  down, 
and  we  will  get  away  the  crowd.^  I  could  not  say  that  the 
third  man  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  with  Mr  Houstoun ; 
but  I  believed  at  the  time  he  was.  I  had  no  other  conversa- 
tion with  those  three  men.  I  went  and  told  them  I  would 
stop  the  mill,  and  they  went  away  directiy.  They  cried, 
*  For  Cartside  Mill  !^  This  conversation  did  not  last  very 
long.  They  were  not  there  more  than  ten  minutes  before 
they  went  away.  I  spoke  but  very  few  words  to  them.  I 
had  those  persons  in  my  view  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  that  they  were  at  the  Hagg  Mill.^  Now,  Grendemeii, 
you  will  observe,  he  says  he  believed  at  the  time  that  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  the  men  who  was  with  Mr  Houstoun. 
Now  the  other  witnesses  say  two  men  walked  with  Mr  Hoafr: 
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ioun,  and  that  Speirs  was  one  of  those  two ;  and  this  man 
says  he  belieyed  at  the  time  the  perstHi  he  saw  there  was  one 
of  those  that  he  saw  with  Mr  Houstoun ;  and  it  in  for  joa 
to  say  whether  that  makes  up  for  the  deficiency^  if  thnB  is 
any  defidency,  in  the  fact  of  Speirs  being  there.  Thcake 
saysy  *^  I  do  not  know  whether  the  prisoner  is  the  man  or 
not^  They  were  moving  from  mill  to  mill.  After  stoppiiy 
the  Old  Mill,  they  go  to  the  Hagg  Mill^  and  thea  to  ths 
Cartside.  And  then  you  have  the  evidence  of  Mr  HouMoiaiy 
that  the  mills  were  stopped  on  the  third  of  Aprils  thaPro- 
clamation  being  dated  the  first  of  April,  and  calling  on  all 
proprietors  of  works  to  shut  them,  or  the  Provisioiial  Go- 
vernment would  not  be  answerable  for  any  damage  that  nug^ 
be  done  to  them.-— ^^  I  did  not  ask  his  name  at  the  tinWi'  I 
asked  his  name  a  day  or  two  after.  His  name  waa  aAid  at 
the  Old  Mill.  The  crowd  were  away  before  Mr  Hcnutoini 
came  into  the  Old  Mill  I  think  it  was  Walter  Wilao&that 
I  asked  for  the  name.  He  was  one  of  the  attoidera  of  tfas 
mill.  The  Hagg  Mill  and  the  Cartnde  Mill  were  stopped 
in  the  course  of  that  day.**^ 

On  cross-examination,.  *^  The  Hagg  Mill  sti^iped  abooC 
one  o'clock,** 

James  M^Dougal  is  a  cotton-spinner  at  the  Old  Mill  Hb 
says,  <^  I  worked  there  in  April  last  I  live  in  Jdnotonft. 
I  recollect  having  seen  an  Address  posted  up  in  Ji 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  It  was  upon  the  comer  of  the 
end  of  the  square.  It  was  addr^sed  to  the  inhalritaati.af 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  do  not  recollect  what  was  01 
the  bottom  of  it.  It  bore  to  be  given  out  by  order  of  the 
Provisional  Gk)vemment.  I  do  not  recollect  the  dale.!:- J 
should  know  it  again  if  I  saw  it."*  Then  a  paper  is  handed 
to  him,  and  he  says,  ^  It  appears  to  be  something  of  the  iriiie 
kind  as  that — I  think  it  is  the  same  in  substance.  It  was 
about  the  first  or  second  of  April.  I  went  to  the  null  aa  osnil 
the  next  morning.  There  was  a  crowd  coming  about  the  nil 
About  half  an  hour,  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  after hmk* 
fast,  somebody  went  to  Robert  Stevenson,  the  manager  of  d» 
mill,  and  told  him.  I  saw  the  crowd,  and  heard  titumtrnfi 
'  Stop  the  mill !'  The  mill  did  not  stop  at  that  timoi  i  ffli 
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people  mtfaiB  the  mill  were  alarmed  at  this.  The  crowd  came 
down,  itnd  the  pcc^le  went  out  of  the  mill ;  and  shortly 
after  this  Mr  Houstbun  came  down,  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted.    There  was  a  considerable  crowd.  They  cried 
lihen  to  stop  die  mill.     After  that  Mr  Houstoun  was  stand- 
ing beside  them ;  and  shortly  after  he  came,  1  left  the  crowd 
and  him  standing  speaking  together.     lie  was  speaking  to 
the  whole  crowd.     They  did  not  send  any  of  their  number 
out)  that  I  saw.     I  saw  a  small  ring  formed.     I  did  not  see 
anybody  come  out  from  that  ring.     I  saw  Mr  Houstoun 
speaking  to  Speirs  just  as  he  came  forward.     The  people 
were  standing  around — ^that  was  all  the  ring  I  saw.^  So  that 
here  is  a  witness  confirming  Mr  Logan,  as  to  the  fact  of 
Speirs  being  the  person  who  was  speaking  to  Mr  Houstoun. 
^'  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  James  Walker  there,  or  any  per<» 
son  else  that  I  knew.  I  did  not  notice  particularly,  because 
I  was  standing  at  the  back  of  Mr  Houstoun,  and  in  a  short 
time  I  left  them.     I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  what  Mr 
Houstoun  and  Speirs  were  saying.  They  were  speaking  to^ 
gether,  and  they  were  saying  something  about  stopping  the 
mill,  and  I  left  them  when  they  began  to  speak,  and  went 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  mill,  and  stood  up  at  the  other 
end  of  the  milL    The  crowd  all  went  up  the  street  from  the 
mill.'*    Now,  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  Mr  Houstoun 
expressly  states,  that  the  man  who  came  in  front  of  him  did 
actually  demand  the  stopping  of  the  mill,  and  said  the  other 
mills  were  stopped ;  and  this  man  says,  though  he  cannot  tdi 
all  they  w^e  saying,  they  were  speaking  about  stopping  the 
fnill...-.«<  Our  mill  did  not  stop  at  that  time-^t  might  be 
stopped  at  dinner-time.     I  weiit  up  the  street,  and  did  not 
return  till  the  mill  began  again  on  Thursday.     The  mill 
did  not  go  during  that  time.     I  saw  Mr  Houstoun  comii^ 
up  from  the  mill  before  the  crowd.     I  saw  Speirs  along 
with  him,  and  some  other  men.     This  was  just  a  short 
time  after  the  crowd  first  came  down.  They  were  just  going 
then  from  the  mill.    I  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker. 
I  do  not  recollect  who  was  with  Mr  Houstoun  besides  Speirs. 
I  know  James  Walker,  and  do  not  recollect  that  be  was 
along  with  him  then.    I  do  not  know  whether  there  werq 
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two  or  three  with  him — they  were  about  twenty  yards  off  at 
the  time.   I  saw  the  crowd  gcnng  away  up  the  streel   I  iid 
not  observe  what  became  of  Speirs  and  the  other  men  thai 
I  saw  in  company  with  Mr  Houstoun.    I  saw  tliem  gfiag 
up  the  street  together ;  but  I  did  not  see  them  after  that.  I 
saw  Mr  Houstoun  turning  the  comer,  up  at  the  head  if  tfas 
street,  by  Mr  Mills^s.  I  think  Speirs  had  a  corduroy  jacktl^ 
of  a  greenish  colour.     I  saw  a  crowd  assembled  that  day  on 
the  Schocd-green  shortly  after  twelve  o^cIock,  after  the  viail 
to  our  mill.  I  did  not  know  how  it  was  called  together.  Jamei 
Speirs  was  there,  and  Parker,  a  shoemaker.   I  do  not  leooL 
lect  seeing  Walker  there.    I  was  on  the  outside  of  the  ring. 
I  saw  Speirs  on  the  inside  of  that  ring,  and  Parker,  amd  an- 
other man,  that  I  did  not  know,  with  a  glased  leather  hat 
on.   I  heard  one  of  those  Addresses  read,  such  as  theine  I 
have  now  read.  I  could  not  see  the  man  who  read  k.  I  only 
heard  it.  It  was  read  by  some  one  in  the  centre  of  the  riig; 
I  heard  some  remarks  made  upon  it;  but  I  cannot  give  ci* 
ther  the  words  or  the  substance,  for  I  was  on  the  hack  ndf 
of  the  ring,  and  could  not  hear  correctly.  I  do  not  leooDact 
whether  it  was  all  read  or  not.    I  did  not  see  Speira.at  that 
time.     I  heard  Parker  chosen  preses  at  that  meeting.  I  do 
not  know  who  proposed  him.    He  was  chosen  by  a  vote.   I 
did  not  hear  anybody  propose  him  for  this  vote.    I  heaid 
Speirs  speaking  something,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  waa 
I  did  not  hear  him  address  any  particular  body,  but  kjqi- 
peared  to  be  addressed  to  the  whole  meeting.^    Hen  tUi 
person  is  giving  an  account  of  the  meeting  at  the  Sdiook 
green,  and  he  swears  to  Speirs  being  there,  and  in  the  flu^ 
die,  and  to  his  speaking  something,  but  what  it  was  he  caa^ 
not  take  upon  him  to  say ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  itappeswd 
to  be  addressed  to  the  crowd  or  the  meedng. — **  I  heard  it 
proposed  stopping  the  cotton-mills,  but  I  do  not  know  bm 
whom  the  proposal  came,  or  whether  it  came  trma  the  lii^ 
or  the  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  ring.  I  heard  them  saj  wa&M 
mills  were  not  stopped,  and  that  they  would  stop  than.    I 
believe  this  was  agreed  to.     It  appeared  to  be  die  oooBiaoi 
sentiment.  After  this  they  went  away.    It  was  rgreedtQibj 
a  show  of  hands.   I  do  not  know  who  de^red  t  lem  to  (ter. 
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bands  and  agtcc  to  it,  but  that  desire  came  from  some  part 
about  the  ring.""  Now  here,  Gentlemen,  you  see  this  man 
expressly  swears  to  hearing  a  proposal  made  to  stop  some 
Hiilk— that  this  was  a  general  sentiment-— that  this  was  agreed 
to,  and  settled  by  a  show  of  hands — that  they  were  desired 
to  show  their  hands— that  they  agreed  to  it — that  this  came 
from  persons  in  the  ring,  or  about  the  ring ;  and  I  think  that 
must  satisfy  you,  with  the  evidence  of  others,  who  speak  to 
the  same  sort  of  facts-^that  there  was  here  a  deliberation — 
that  there  was  here  a  resolution  taken,  of  which  it  is  for  you 
to  judge. — ^^  I  did  not  hear  anybody  intimate  any  opposition 
to  this  stoppage.  The  crowd  went  away  shortly  after  that 
up  ta  the  head  of  Macdowall  Street,  and  up- by  the  Ha^ 
Mill.  I  stopped  upon  the  green.  I  did  not  go  with  the  mob, 
and  saw  no  more  of  their  proceedings.  I  did  hot  see  the  man 
who  read  the  Address — I  only  heard  it  read.  I  believe  it  to 
be  WalkerV  voice.^  He  did  not  see  him,*  but  he  knew  Walk- 
&p*8  voice,  and  he  believed  its  to  be  his  voice. 

Upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  ^^  I  did  ilot  know  the 
man  with  the  glazed  hat.  I  saw  him  in  the  ring  along  with 
die  rest.  I  did  not  hear  him  make  any  speech.  I  can  only 
see  the  top  of  the  Hagg  Mill  from  the  green.  I  remained  on 
the  green.  I  could  not  see  the  crowd  go  to  it ;  but  they 
went  by  the  head  of  Macdowall  Street,<^and  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it.** 

Upon-  being  re-examined,  he  shys,  "  The  Hagg  Mill  is 
not  tery  far  from  MaX^dowaHA  Street;  but  I  cannot  say  how 
£ur.  It  is'  to  the  eastward  of  it,  at  no  great  distance.  I  saw 
the  crowd  at  the  head  of  Macdowall  Street.  The  Cartside 
Mill  id  OH  the  same  water,  a  little  higher  up.  I  remained  off 
work,  because  there  were  nbhe  of  the  men  at  work  then.  The 
mills  were  all  stopping.  I  had  no  other  reason  for  stopping 
than  that  the  rest  did  not  go  on.  I  returned  on  the  Thurso 
day.  They  were  very  attentive  when  the  Address  was  read* 
iog,  and  some  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  assent  to  it.^ 

Alexander  Macnell  says,  ^^  I  am  a  cotton-$pinner  at  Mr 
Houstoun^s  mill,  the  Old  Mill.  I  remember  that  mill,  stpp* 
ping  work  the  first  Monday  in  April.  A  crowd  caipe  to  the 
mill  after  breakfast,  about  eleven  oVlock.     I  heard  them 
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speaking,  but  did  not  hear  what  was  said.    1 1  iw  aei^ml  m 
the  crowd  that  I  knew.    One  James  Walker,  and  Jmaa 
Speirsi  the  prisoner.   They  were  just  in  tfi6  orawd  the  asne 
as  the  rest    I  saw  Mr  William  Houstooo  therei     H<s  mm 
standing  anent  them,  (that  is,  before  them.)    I  aiiW-Um 
speaking  to  the  crowd.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  oowd  wlMiai 
I  knew  speaking  to  Mr  Houstoun.    I  did  not  heor.SpAn 
speak  to  him  at  the  mill.     I  did  not  see  Speirs  nor  Wifter 
near  Mr  Houstoun.  I  left  the  crowd  there.  I  saw  Span,  A 
ter  the  crowd  left  the  mill,  going  up  the  hill  with  Mr  Hoto- 
toun ;  but  I  could  not  say  that  he  spoke  to  bim.  I  iinrldin 
go  by  Mr  CampbelPs  with  Walker,  after  they  went  froia  Ae 
mill.  I  was  dbtant  from  Mr  Houstoun,  Walker,  ami  8p^ 
at  this  time,  about  twenty  yards.*"    Now,  Greatlemen,  tou 
will,  upon  attending  to  the  rest  of  the  eyidenee,  see  tfHtttUs 
is  a  complete  confirmation  of  Mr  Logan  and  the  eAer  wit- 
ness, as  to  Speirs,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  'WsQket^bmg 
the  two  men  who  had  an  interview  with  Mr  ftousUHtttMC 
from  the  crowd,  and  who  were  delegated  by  the  eHMral  to 
have  that  communication ;  for  here  this  witaeSB  tfees  lilili  iMt 
them  near  Mr  Campbeirs  house.— •<<  I  Was  at  die  SAflol- 
green  that  day.    There  was  a  crowd  there.    I  sair  'flmciHiri 
Speirs,  Walker,  and  Parker,  in  the  midst  of  the  evMd.   A 
circle  was  formed,  and  they  were  in  the  middlie.    |.^MC 
think  there  was  any  other  body  whatever  in  itiiat  tiMie'flliir 
persons.  They  were  speaking,  but  I  could  not  tdliiJMikCkj 
said.    A  Proclamation  was  read  by  James  Walker.    I  inr 
the  Proclamation  up  in  the  corner  of  the  streete.  On  tfie  Sea- 
day  morning  before,  I  saw  one  upon  the  diapeUgete^  v  I 
was  going  to  church ;  and  I  saw  one  down  at  die  aid  tffte 
town  in  another  comer.  I  heard  it  read.^  A  paper -was  ttai 
handed  to  the  witness,  and  he  said,  '<  Yes,  that  is 
it  is  the  same  reading.    Walker  read  it.    I  cannot 
anything  being  said.    I  do  not  know  whether  a 
chosen.    I  saw  hands  held  up,  but  I  could  not  td 
purpose,  for  I  was  at  a  little  distance.  I  think  it  wv  Mbff 
the  Address  was  read.^  So  that  here  is  anodier  irtfniii  tt/^ 
firming  the  former  one  as  to  Speirs  i       ~  ;ing  i      lellliqgffM 
what  it  was  noneof  them  can  take  upon  tl  '^^^dSflk 
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it  was  before  tlie  Address  was  read^  I  did  not  see  what  Speirs 
did  at  that  time.  I  beard  the  man  speak  two  oir  thvee  iir<mli^ 
but  what  they  were  I  did  not  know.  I  thiak  this  was  aleo 
before  the  Address  was  read.  I  saw  the  crowd  go  away^  bttC 
I  did  not  see  In^  what  direction  they  went  off.  They  all  weal 
awB^  in  a  body.  I  beard  nothing  but  the  Fzoclainaitipa 
fead."" 

Kfr  says,  on  cro8&-exannnation,  ^*'  I  heard  nothnig;  said 
aiMut  mills.  I  did  not  see  in  their  hands  any  club%  sticks^ 
ateresy  or  flags.  I  did  not  see  anybody  appcmited  a  captain 
otf  leader  to  march  them,  or  anybody  fiEdling  them  in  in  ye« 
guhff  order.  I  saw  Smellie  there,  but  eannot  mention  hia 
drral.*  Now,  Grentlemen,  with  regard  to  thb  point,  that  be 
saw  no  araqrs  or  weapons^  it  must  be  quite  obvious  to  you,  that 
UfK>n  both,  or  upon  ^ther,  of  the  counts  that  you  are  nowr 
conloderiRg,  th6  compas«iii^  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
Kia^  and  that  to  be  made  oat  by  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war, 
in  (»der  by  Ibroe  or  constraint  to  c(»upel  him  to  change  hia' 
nseaaures^  the  having  wei^pons  is  no  part  of  the  case^-^^t  ia 
entiveiy  finr^gn  to  the  inquiry.  The  diarge  is,  of  compass^ 
is^  aiBKi  intending  to  levy  war  deJiUuro;  it  is  not  a  charge 
of  levying  war  at  the  time ;  and  tbereibre,  the  having  no 
weapona  is  really  nothing  to  the  present  question  which  you 
are  considering— only  it  is  proved  by  tUs  witness  that  he 
saw  nothing  of  that  kind  in  their  hands. 

The  next  witness  is  John  Houstoun*^***^  I  am  a  cotton- 
Bpkmef  mih  Mr  William  Houstoun  at  the  Old  Mill.  The 
miff  was  st(q>ped  between  ten  and  eleven  o^dock  on  the  third 
of  April  last  A  great  ctowd  came  to  the  mill;  and  after- 
wards I  saw  Mr  William  Houstoun  there.  The  erowd  said 
nothing  to  the  pec^le  who  came  out  of  the  milL  After  Mr 
Houstoun  came  up,  we  turned  back  to  the  mill.  Mr  Hou9« 
toun  stopped  the  crowd,  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  A 
good  many  said,  they  wished  the  mill  stopped.  He  asked 
by  what  authority  they  came  to  stophis  mUL^— *A  very  pro* 
par  question.— ^^  By  whose  authority  is  this  unlawful  demand 
upon  me  to  stop  this  public  woik,  of  which  I  am  the  faxw 
prietor  and  manager  P^— That  is  a  natural  quesCkmy  whidi  it 
is-pvoper  for  any  man  to  put  to  any  body  ef  men  who.  come 
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there  aild  desire  to  stop  the  work ;  and  thoae  who  were  thert 
were  bound  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  by  wiicim:it  wai 
done.-*- And  James  Speirs  said,  <*  By  the  public  at  large.* 
Then  the  witness  says,  ^M  took  this  to  be  the  autfaoritj  of 
the  public.  I  saw  James  Walker  in  the  crowd ;  and  he  aad 
Speirs  were  not  far  separate. at  the  tim&i  Spdrs  and  Wdkcr 
were  the  two  activest  I  saw  in  that  crowd.^— -I  tocd^-his 
own  words—I  took  the  superlative  he  gave  me;  and  thofe* 
fore,  you  have  this  witness  coniSrming  Mr  Logan,  asfto  the 
opinion  that  he  formed  of  their  being  equally  acliv%  aod 
this  man  swearing,  that  they  were  the  two  activetiihaXlm 
saw  in  that  crowd.-r-^^  Mr  Houstoun  asked  James  .Speiis  if 
he  would  answer  for  the  whole?  He  said,  he  would,  if.thfff 
gave  him  authority.    After  Spdrs  made  this  reply,  thae 
was  a  ring  formed,  and  there  were  men  to  be  chosen  to  apeak 
to  Mr  Houstoun ;  but  I  left  them  at  that  time.    Heard  the 
people  say,  they  were  to  choose  somebody.     I  went  by  the 
back  side  of  the  mill,  and  I  saw  Speirs  and  Mr  HouHouD 
coming  up  to  the  £*ont  of  the  mill.^  So  that  here. is  either  a 
third  or  fourth  witness  remedying  the  defect  in  IfrHolis- 
touR^s  evidence— repeating  and  fixing  that  Span  w*s  one  of 
the  men  who  came  out  of  the  ring,  and  had  an  interneW; wjdi- 
Mr  Houstoun  on  the  part,  of  the  people.-—*^  I  camot  say 
whether  Walker  was  along  with  them  at  that  limAiri  The 
crowd  was  behind  them  at  the  time.     I  could  nptissy.if 
there  was  a  clear  space  between  them,    I  did  not  get  jwsr 
them,  or  hear  what  they  said.  1  saw  the  crowd  leave.  theOld 
Mill,  and  followed  them.  I  was  along  with  the  cvowdatllr 
Campbell's  house.     The  crowd  made  a  bait,  theie. ,  Mx- 
Campbell's  house  was  in  the  way  between  thef  mill- and  thi 
School-green.     At  the  time  the  crowd  halted,  th^  fljiade  t 
ring,  and  James  Speirs  was  within  it,  and  spcJcew. -Willi 
he  s£ud  I  did  not  hear,  nor  its  substance.^     The  witaoi 
did  not  hear  the  words  spoken,  nor  the  substance  cf  dlOBy 
but  swears  to  the  fact,  that  in  front  of  Mr  CanqpbdDi 
house  they  halted;  and  though  witnesses  have  been  hsn^-at 
least  one,  who  swears  he  saw  no  stop  at  that  house,  tUsiWit- 
ness  swears  the  crowd  stopped  there — ^that  a  ring  wasfbiB- 
ed— othat  Speirs  was  in  it^  and  that  he  spoke  in  that  ni 
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^*  It  was  a  very  great  crowd,  but  I  could  not  say  the  num- 
bers. At  the  time  that  Speks  was  speaking,  t  was  behind 
the  crowd  in  the  back  circle,  and  did  not  hear  what  was  sidd* 
I  do  not  remera^ber  any  other  person  speaking  at  that  time 
but  Sp^rs.  They  broke  up  after  this.  I  saw  them  after  that 
on  the  Sdiool-green  ;  but  I  did  not  go  there  with  them.  In 
going  away  from  Mr  CampbelPs  they  were  three  or  four 
abreast ;  but  I  did  not  see  who  were  in  the  first  line.  It  ap- 
peared  to  me  to  be  the  same  crowd  at  the  School-green.  The 
erowd  was  gathered  when  I  got  down  there ;  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  Speirs  and  Walker,  and  another  man  whom 
I  do  not  know,  in  the  centre  of  the  ring.  I  saw  Parker  there. 
He  was  chosen  preses ;  but  I  did  not  hear  who  proposed  him^ 
nor  how  he  was  chosen.  I  saw  him  in  the  centre,  appear- 
ing to  be  acting  as  preses.  There  were  four  in  all  in  the 
ring.  I  did  not  observe  the  hat  of  the  fourth  man.  Walker 
vead  a  Proclamation  to  the  people  about  stopping  all  public 
works.  Walker  made  some  remarks,  approving  of  it^  and  en^ 
forcing  the  Proclamation  on  the  people.  The  Proclamation 
was  addressed  to  the  audience  who  were  there— not  to  any 
particular  class  of  people.  The  Address  appeared  to  be  to 
Scotland,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland.  I  saw  twopapers  posted 
up  in  Johnstone,  or  the  neighbourhood.  I  saw  one  upon  the 
Sunday  morning,  on  the  porch  of  the  church,  that  was  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  do  not 
recollect  any  part  of  the  substance  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  one 
reed  byWalker  was  the  same.  Walker  said,  that  he  had  taken 
k  down  from  the  chapel-gate,  and  he  would  put  it  up  again. 
He  said  this  to  the  meeting.^  Then  a  paper  was  handed  to 
the  witness,  which  he  read.  Then  he  said,  <^  I  think  this  is 
the  same  I  heard  read  on  the  School-green.  The  crowd  gave 
three  cheers  at  the  end  of  each  passage  Walker  read.  Be- 
fare  the  cheers  were  given.  Walker  made  some  observations 
which  I  do  not  recollect^  So  that  this  witness  is  perfectly 
predse  as  to  the  point,  that,  at  the  end  of  each  sentence, 
Mr  Walker  made  some  comment  as  he  read  it,  and  that  was 
followed  by  cheers  from  the  assembly ;  and  so  far  they 
must  be  held  to  have  assented  and  agreed  to  what  they 
heard.'*-^^  I  did  not  hear  anything  Speirs  mi  after  this.    ( 
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did  not  heav  what  the  object  of  the  meetiflg  wtt»  ttam  vAmI 
UrsB  said  and  done ;  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  |Mni|^ofled  or 
agreed  to,  for  I  went  away  at  the  time  it  wag^geeeitOi  laair 
them  march  away  in  the  same  sort  of  order  as  be&ire*  -Idid 
not  observe  who  was  in  front.  They  went  to  the  H^g  ]fi|L 
I  went  there  too ;  but  the  mill  was  stopped  before  I  get  thosib 
I  saw  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Mill^  Speirs  was  standing  lUu  the 
rest  of  them.     I  did  not  hear  him  say  anydiing.     I  sw 
Parker  there,  but  not  Walker.    I  saw  the  erowd  go  ilwigp " 
Here  is  a  witness  who  distinctly  swears,  that  be  wmw  Spsiii 
at  the  Hagg  Mill,  which  is  the  mill  to  which  aU  tke-wit^ 
nessea  concur  in  stating  the  people  went,  from  the  SchosiU 
green,  after  the  rescdudon  that  the  mills  shouldbe  BtQp|ied^-« 
'<  They  went  to  the  New  Cartside  Mill,  and  stoftpad  diat 
mill  too.   I  was  present,  and  saw  it   I  did  not  nee  Walfcery 
Speirs,  or  Parker,  there.     I  saw  a  person  that  tknyf  caUeA 
John  Liang,  but  I  did  not  know  him*    He  had  oir  a  falMk 
hairy  cap^     I  saw  him  at  the  Old  Mill  at  the.  tinie  thai 
Speirs  was  there.^    And  you  remember  the  odier  irifttes 
swore  Lang  had  such  a  cap. — ^^  I  did  not  aee  Lang  aA  tlia 
SehooUgreen  meeting,  or  at  any  of  the  other  plaaeiL  I'dU 
not  see  him  take  any  active  part  at  the  Old  SfilL    .Hid  of 
shewn  is  like  the  cap  that  Lang  had  on ;  but  I  oaariot  wf 
whether  that  is  the  cap  or  not.   The  (Md  Mill  mm  irtqfp^ 
and  I  stopped  work  along  with  the  others.     I  wfsaainU 
of  myself,  and  stopped  work  in  consequence  cf  tfar.pnttiA' 
ing  of  this  mob.    I  could  not  swear  to  Lang  beidg/tbetiMS 
who  had  the  hairy  cap  on.  I  think  it  is  th^  mao^  iMifc  IiriB 
not  swear  to  it.'' 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^  The  mill  wenttilLdiaiMn 
time,  and  then  stopped ;  but  the  spinners  stopp^  Ijiiiij. 
The  paper  Walker  read  on  the  School-green  began  iridi  tbs 
words, '  An  Address  to  Qreat  Britain  and  Ivehmdi*  - 1  do  lai 
remember  any  of  the  rest,  except  that  it  was  abouC  ali[lpiag 
works  ;  but,  on  reading  over  that,  some  words  came  iahriBf 
memory  that  I  heard  Walker  say.  My  recoUectioai  of  iriiai 
Walker  said  is  derived  from  the  paper  that  I  have  riesid  hiia* 
He  was  asked  by  the  Court,  <<  What  do  you  noir  udocdael 
of  that  which  Walker  said  he  read  from  the  paper  F^  aod  ka 
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says,  <<  He  appeared  to  say»  tbat  he  would  achrii^  aULihevb 
tliat  had  works  to  give  th^m  over— -to  stop  tbeit  woria;  and 
another  part  about  the  soldiers  plungiidg  their  faajonets!  intd 
the  hearts  of  their  Inrathers  and&thers.  I  do  not  reedlect 
any  more.  I  do  not  remember  how  he  began  or  ended.  1 
saw  a  paper  stuck  on  the  chapel-gate,  and  ifead  it ;  but  I  ebiw 
not  recollect  any  part  of  it.  I  saw  the  paper  m  Walkeo^ 
hand.  I  cannot  say  whether  that  was  the  same  paper  or  not^ 
but  it  was  like  it  in  appearance;^  Then  a  question  was  putt 
to  him  by  the  Court,  <'  When  Walker  read  the  paper  in  thef 
ring>  did  it  appear  to  be  that  which  you  had  read  on  the 
chapeLgater— « It  did.'' 

William  Campbell  is  then  called.— ^^  I  lived  in  Johnstona 
in  April  last.  I  recollect  a  crowd  bemg  about  my  door  upoii 
Monday  the  third  of  April.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock.  I  firsft 
saw  it  assembled  before  Mr  Houstoon  of  Johnstone's  taSlip 
which  b  very  near  my  house.  They  remained  there  lor  soma 
time ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise  at  Mr  Honstouif  a 
HoH.  I  had  gone  from  my  offiee  at  that  time.  I  returned 
^ain,  and  shortly  heard  some  noise  in  the  streat.  I  went  outu 
and  the  crowdthenstop(»dneaidy(^pante  my  house.  Theree 
waa  a  dicle  formed,  and  a  man,  in  a  corduroy  jacket,  address 
ing  them.  I  was  at  some  Uttle  distance,  and  did  not  hear  dis* 
tinctly  what  he  said,  except  that  he  invited  them  tot  attend  a 
meeting  that  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  the  S^ooLgreen,  an4 
something  about  deluded  men ;  and  that  w«s  immechately  &iL 
lowed  by  these  words,  I  thii^,  in  a  different  voice,  ^  such  as  Mc 
Houstoun.'  My  recollection  does  not  lead  me  to  say  mor^ 
The  prisoner,  I  have  no  donbt^  is  the  man  ao  direased^  and 
who  so  spoke."  Her^  therefore,  you  have  this  gentlefaan^ 
Mr  Campbell,  distinctly  swearing  to  the  fact  of  the  crowd 
having  come  from  Mr  Houstoun's  Old  Mill  to  Ae  front  q£ 
hb  house;  having  there  halted— that  a  ring  or  drcle.ww 
finrmed— that  Speirs  spoke  from  that  circle;  and  he,.Mv 
Campbell,  heard  him  invite  the  peo{de  to  attettd  a  medU 
ing  that  day  in  the  School-green  at  twelve  o'ckick;  stai  that 
he  does  not  recollect  any  mcure.  Now,  Gentlemen^.  I  dor  i^ 
prebend,  that,  when  you  come  to  consadex  the  nature  of  Uia 
proceedings  at  that  meetings  such  as  have  heeiLdeaeiibadhy 
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tome  of  those  witnesses  to  whose  deporitions  I  haVe  already 
referred,  such  as  are  more  parUcuIarl  j  and  minutdy  descri- 
bed by  others  who  follow,  Uiat  at  that  meeting  th^  proceed- 
ed deliberately  to  the  election  of  a  preses— that  that  pnses 
and  three  other  persons  remained  in  the  interior  of  the  ciide^ 
which  was  formed  by  a  great  number  assembled— that  afkier 
the  preses  was  appointed,  and  some  speeches  made.  Walker, 
one  of  those  persons  who  is  seen  at  the  Old  Mill  taking  a 
active  part,  upon  the  evidence  disclosed,  reads  to  that  meet- 
ing a  copy  of  that  treasonable  paper — ^that  he  comments  up- 
on it  as  he  goes  along;  and  at  the  end  of  each  sentence, old 
each  comment,  cheers  followed  from  those  assemUedr-4hit 
a  proposition  is  deliberately  made  to  stop  those  mills  that-had 
then  continued  to  go,  and  had  not  stopped.     That  crowd  is 
proved  to  have  moved  off  in  a  direction  to,  and  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  stop,  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  from  thence  to  the  Cart- 
ride  Mill,  which  was  stopped ;  and  it  omfirms  that  fiwty  of 
all  the  mills  bdmg  stopped  on  that  occasion.  I  say,  when  yoa 
tBke  into  consideration  the  general  features  and  nature  of  die 
proceedings,  the  nature  of  the  acts  adopted  at  that  meetm^ 
and  followed  up,  after  the  crowd  had  moved  fnmi  the  plaee 
where  it  was  held,  the  invitation  of  the  crowd  to  come  aid 
attend  that  meeting,  the  purposes  of  which  had  been  sndb  as 
I  have  alluded  to,  must  appear  to  you  to  be  a  moat  material 
feature  in  the  evidence  of  this  case.     It  will  be  for  yoa  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  invitation  as  it  is  disdoaed  by  Mr 
Campbell,  and  as  you  will  find  it  more  fully  exphdned  kj 
his  clerk,  Mr  Archibald,  and  to  say  what  is  the  fair  inqnit 
of  the  disclosure  there  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  intoidsd 
meeting.-—'*  They  went  away,  and  I  came  to  Paisley.  I  heaid 
no  voice  but  those  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I  cannot  recall  ts 
my  recollection  anything  farther  of  the  words  or  the  sok 
stance.'"  So  that  nobody  else  spoke  but  Speirs.  He  tolk  yoa 
what  Speirs  says,  as  far  as  he  recollects ;  and  you  will  fiad 
what  Mr  Archibald  says. 

Mr  Archibald  says,  <<  I  am  clerk  to  Mr  Campbdl,  wri- 
ter in  Johnstone.  I  was  so  in  April  last  I  remember  a  eroad 
collecting  before  the  house  about  ten  o'clock  on  the.tlmd  of 
April.  I  saw  them  a  little  before  that  down  about  Mr  Hboi* 
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toun^s  mill.  A  man  addressed  the  crowd  opposite  Mr  Camp« 
bell'^s  house.     A  circle  was  formed  round  him.     He  invited 
all  those  who  wished  their  country ''s  freedom  to  meet  in  the 
green  or  the  square  of  Johnstone  that  day  at  twelve  o^dock.^ 
Here  is  a  little  more  particularization  of  this  invitation,  that 
it  was  extended  to  the  friends  of  freedom  to  meet  in  the  square 
or  green  of  Johnstone  that  day  at  twelve  o^clock.-— •<<  I  had 
never  seen  thatman  before  that  morning,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  know  him  again.  He  was  a  man 
much  of  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  making  an  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  the  dress.     He  had  a  jacket  on  of  some 
kind  of  fustian,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.^  Now,  Grentle^ 
men,  you  will  take  this  man^s  evidence  in  connexion  with  Mr 
Campbells,  who  swears  positively  and  unequivocally  to  the 
prisoner's  being  the  only  person  who  spoke  from  the  circle ; 
and  you  will  take  it  with  this  further  detail  of  the  nature  of  the 
invitation,  and  say  whether  you  have  any  doubt  that  they  are 
speaking  of  the  same  man,  though  they  differ  in  the  explamu 
tion-— one  saying  he  invited  the  friends  of  freedom,  the  other 
thathe  invited  those  who  were  there,  to  attendameeting  at  the 
School-green  that  day  at  twelve  o'^dock-^^that  all  would  attend 
but  some  deluded  men  ;  and  the  words  ekiog  out  by  another 
voice  were,  *'  such  as  Mr  Houstoun.^  So  that  here  you  have 
this  person  (whether  it  is  the  prisoner  or  not  it  is  for  you  to 
say,  or  whether  you  entertidn  any  doubt  of  that  fact)  sajnug, 
that  he  was  sure  all  would  attend  but  some  deluded  men.  And 
who  are  those  deluded  men  ? — The  proprietor  of  these  public 
works,  who  sidd  that  he  would  dot  stop  the  works  willingly— 
who  refused  to  stop  them-^who  did  everything  he  could  to 
make  them  go  on,  till  the  people  abandoned  them ;  and  who 
had  declared  he  would  make  no  demand  on  this  Proviuonal 
Grovernment ;  and  who  had  dedined  any  subserviency  to  men 
making  the  demand  upon  him.  These  are  the  perscHis  descri^ 
bed  as  deluded  men,  and  whom  he  did  not  expect  to  attend* 
James  Smith  says,  ^^  I  live  in  Johnstone,  and  am  a  wood^ 
merchant  there,  and  have  a  wood-yard  there  attached  to  the 
School-green.    I  was  in  Johnstone  on  the  first  of  April  and 
subsequent  days.  On  the  first  of  April  I  was  ixfi  the  timber-^ 
yard,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  pieople  assembled  oa  the 
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Schook-greeiL    I  was  told  there  was  to  be  a  nieetiBg  then, 
and  I  went  to  see  who  was  there.    The  crowd  was  coiAig 
fimn  all  quarters.  I  saw  three  people  coming  domm  fiBomfls 
church- jaid  with  a  papev  in  dior  hands^  which  the  paoph 
snd  had  been  taken  off  the  ]nllar  of  the  charcb-gBftekk    39s 
crowd  was  ail  around  theni^  and  accompany  bgtihea*  Thoso 
three  csme  down,  and  formed  a  ring  in  the  School,  ysen. 
They  said  they  would  make  a  ring,  that  the  pcofda  ang|l 
better  hear  what  they  were  going  to  say.  There  weMohont 
half  as  many  people  there  as  are  now  in  the  boAy  ef  tUs 
diurcb.    The  three  persons  stopped  in  about  the  eeBtiie  of 
the  ring.  I  sat  a  little  while  on  the  dyke,  andoeidd  neft  bear 
very  well  from  the  noise ;  and  then  I  stepped  dowmaBBOBgit 
the  crowd.    There  was  another  person  besidlBS  the  Ai»iii 
the  ring-«-one  that  they  chose  as  a  preses;  but  he  case  a 
little  after  the  ring  was  formed.    He  was  cal&sd  Behurt 
Parker.   I  did  not  know  any  of  the  three  personally^  I  had 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  the  others  before  tkal  6aj»  I 
cannot  say  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  them.  WUle  I  wtf 
amongst  the  crowd,  I  asked  some  of  the  crowd  iSko  woMiiaf 
those  three  in  the  ring,  and  one  was  said  to  be  relied  llpvi^ 
one  Walker,  and  the  other  Smellie.^— Asking  at  the  Citoe 
was  perfectly  competent  evidence;  and  the  questieitwae al- 
lowed to  be  put,  and  that  is  the  account  he  gave«r«i**  Walker 
read  the  paper  that  was  taken  off  the  diurdi-poit;  il  wn 
the  paper  that  was  on  the  comer  of  streets  in  edier  psM 
of  the  town.    I  did  not  hear  it  mentioned  where  that  pij^ 
was  got  at  the  time.    Walker  read  the  paper  betbiede|f 
chose  Parker  preses.     I  heard  it  read.**    Certaudj^  Gv* 
tlemen,  this  witness  seems  to  differ  from  some  of  tbeodwi 
who  say  that  the  preses  was  chosen  before  the  Address 
read.— -^'  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  exactly  to  the 
the  paper,  but  it  was  a  paper  that  was  up  in  aU  thtf 
of  the  streets.    I  cannot  mind  what  was  in  it,  but  it 
to  me  to  be  a  paper  exactly  to  raise  people  into  rebellice^^ 
to  rise  and  stop  all  puMic  works ;  and  even  enoettngsd  thf 
scddiers  to  rise  and  assist  them.    After  they  had  chosei  • 
preses,  they  then  proposed  going  about  in  a  boif^  and  Mop- 
ping public  works.  This  was  proposed  by  some  of  these  W 
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that  Were  within  the  ring.  They  said  the  object  they  had  in 
Tiew  by  stoppng  the  puUic  works,  was  to  get  a  greater  body 
of  people  to  assbt  than,  that  there  might  be  less  blood  shed 
in  the  conflict.  This  was  said  by  some  of  tiiose  four  withiii 
the  ring.*  Now,  here,  Gcmtlemen,  you  have  eridence  as  to 
who  were  the  four  within  the  ring,  as  disclosed  by  otiier 
witnesses.  Smellie,  Walker,  Parker,  (the  preses,)  and  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar ;  and  you  have  this  witness  swearing  that 
he  heittd  one  of  the  four  make  this  {proposal  tothe  people,  to 
go  and  stop  the  public  works,  and  get  a  greater  body  to  as- 
lost  them  in  what  they  intended,  and  then,  that  their  object 
was,  that  there  might  be  less  blood  shed  in  the  contest ;  you 
will  therefore  consider,  whether  this  »  not  a  manifest  decla- 
ration in  the  hearing  of  all  those  assembled,  and  of  those  who 
came  to  the  resolution  which  I  before  said  was  acted  upon, 
even  in  stop^nng  the  woi^s,  that  the  object  was  to  get  a 
greater  number  to  join  them,  and  by  that  means  there  would 
be  less  blood  shed  in  the  conflict ; — ^what  conflict  was  here 
meant  it  is  for  you  to  consider,  with  reference  to  the  tains 
of  tftat  Address,  which  had  just  hdore  been  read,  of  which 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves,  and  on 
wfaidi  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  other  observa- 
tion ;  ^*  they  proposed  then  to  mardi  off  ioa  regular  order 
towards  the  mills ;  and  one  of  the  four  said,  that  they  would 
march  away  in  a  regular  body,  as  they  had  been  all  trained 
to  fall  into  the  ranks.^  Now,  Grentlemen,  you  will  recolleet, 
that,  previous  to  this  part  of  the  evidence  of  Smith,  you 
have  two  witnesses  who  say,  one  that  he  saw  thaan  when 
moving  from  Mr  CampbdPs,  three  and  four  abreast;  and 
the  other,  that  they  were  four  abreast  in  Maodowall  Street, 
gmng  towards  the  Ha^  Mill ;  and  this  Mr  Smith  swears 
he  heard  them  propose  to  march  off  in  regular  order  towards 
the  mill,  one  saying  that  they  would  mardi  away  in  a  r^u- 
lar  body,  as  they  had  been  all  trained  to  fall  into  ranks. 
That,  I  state  to  you,  is  a  material  cireumstanoe,  as  mdioative 
of  the  order  and  the  deliberation  irith  wUdi  this  purpose  (^ 
stopping,  and  effectually  stqy{Hng,  these  public  works,  was 
to  be  carried  into  execution ;  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  going 
up  in  this  species  of  array ;  and  that  thqr  were  to  move  on 
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in  ranks,  they  having  been  all  trained ;— <'  thej  had  a  fev 
words  amongst  themselves,  one  said  one  thing,  and  another 
said  another  thing,  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  leader  in  fgaiag 
to  stop  the  mills.-— I  saw  nothing  farther ;  they  ffaen  maicb- 
ed  off  towards  the  mills  in  a  regular  row,  two  or  three 
abreast^  What  he  meant  by  a  row,  was  a  row  of  thoae.peopk 
who  were  abreast— ''  How  many  rows  there  were,  I  canost 
say ;  they  were  one  behind  another ;  they  marched  off  in  a 
straight  line ;  there  was  no  word  given  to  them  to  my  knov- 
ledge ;  at  the  time  that  the  paper  was  read  by  Walker^  tbej 
made  some  observations  with  respect  to  Spain ;  they  snd 
that  Spain  had  been  saccessful  in  making  a  revolutiaBy  md 
it  was  a  shame  that  firitain  ^ould  be  behind  Spain.  TUi 
observation  was  made  by  one  of  the  persons  within  the  ring ; 
it  was  some  part  of  the  paper  that  led  to  it,  but  what  part  I 
cannot  recollect^  Here  is  a  reference  made  to  a  buameas  in 
Spain,  in  which  the  troops  had  taken  a  share  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution  there.  <*  The  paper  and  tlua  reoaik 
were  received  by  the  crowd  by  shouts  of  huzzas-^at  the  end 
of  sentences  they  were  huzzaing— I  had  before  this  seen  a 
paper  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Johoatone,  wkk 
exactly  the  same  words  as  in  the  one  read  on  the  SAool- 
green ;  it  was  upon  the  corner  of  Mrs  Johnstone^a  houae^  at 
the  comer  of  the  square,  I  saw  it  upon  the  Sunday,  the  day 
before.*"  He  is  shewn  the  Address  produced,  and  he  sa^ii  **  I 
do  believe  they  are  the  same  with  the  one  posted  up  iti  Mh^ 
stone ;  it  is  similar  to  the  one  I  heard  at  the  School-gieea ;  I 
did  not  see  one  posted  on  the  Chapel-gate ;  the  Scbocd-gnei 
adjoins  the  Chapel-gate ;  it  is  a  great  square,  and  they  wen 
coming  across  it ;  before  the  paper  was  read,  they  said,  ntj 
probably  a  great  number  of  the  persons  assembled  had  not 
heard  it ;  and  they  wished  them  to  hear  it,  and  Walker  nai 
it.  While  it  was  reading,  the  crowd  were  very  attentive  to  it 
There  was  no  opposition  to  stopping  the  works  that  I  beaid 
of;  I  got  a  little  bit  in  the  crowd ;  I  heard  quite  welL  Whe- 
ther those  four  persons  went  along  with  the  crowd  when  they 
marched  off  the  Green,  I  could  not  say.^ 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  <'  the  Addiess  wap 
regularly  read ;  there  were  some  observations  made  with  »- 
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spect  to  Spain ;  but  there  was  no  speech,  further  than  tbey 
proposed  to  go  and  stop  the  cotton-miUs ;  I  did  not  take  par- 
ticular notice  how  long  the  meeting  was  assembled  $  they 
were  a  long  while  before  they  were  gathered ;  there  were 
people  on  the  School-green,  about  an  hour  before  the  ring 
was  formed ;  that  was  in  the  forenoon,  but  I  could  not  fix 
the  time,  for  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  I  paid  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  paper  that  was  read,  and  to  the  observa^ 
tions.  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  time  the  meeting  lasted, 
it  was  a  considerable  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  meet- 
ing. My  memory  is  very  bad  on  that  subject.  One  Walker 
and  one  Speirs  were  said  to  be  there.^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  recollect  perfectly  that  the  crosskex- 
amination  seemed  to  be  directed  to  his  not  remembering  some 
things,  and  remembering  others ;  but  when  I  come  to  call 
your  attention  to  M^NicpU,  his  sawyer,  a  witness  for  the  pri«* 
soner,  he  almost  used  the  same  language,  as  to  his  inability 
to  fix  the  time ;  and  therefore  that  does  not  appear  to  be  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  slightest  degree  to  affect  his  testimony,  that 
he  could  not  speak  to  the  time  of  this  meeting.  <^  Walker 
spoke  the  most ;  I  heard  him  speak ;  I  know  it  was  one  of 
the  four  in  the  circle,  that  proposed  to  go  in  a  body  them- 
selves and  stop  the  works ;  I  did  not  hear  any  of  the  rest 
speak;  I  dp  not  know  whether  it  was  Walker  that  sud 
that;  the  preses  spoke  a  little;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
what  it  was ;  Robert  Parker,  a  shoemaker,  was  the  preses ; 
there  was  no  chair  or  eminence,  and  he  stood  upon  the 
lower  side  of  the  Green ;  he  did  nothing  more  than  the 
rest,  that  I  saw ;  but  they  called  him  preses,  and  elected  him 
by  a  show  of  hands.  I  saw  a  man  there,  with  a  glazed  hat, 
and  a  red  vest,  that  they  called  Smellie ;  there  were  no  others 
in  the  ring,  but  the  four  I  have  mentioned ;  they  kept  the 
ring  pretty  circular  when  the  paper  was  read ;  and  during 
that  time,  I  saw  only  those  four  persons  in  the  ring.  I  dm* 
not  tell  how  long  Uie  meeting  lasted ;  we"  were  put  into 
such  a  state  of  confusion  in  the  town  that  day,  that  I  cannot 
menUon  the  time ;  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  time,  only  to 
the  words  that  were  said.  The  Froclamaticm,  and  all  the 
comments  upon  it,  were  made  before  the  preses  was  elected ; 
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xAien  the  people  went  away,  I  went  home.  I  t>b8erved  no 
stares  or  bludgeons  in  their  hands ;  I  am  not  tnre  wfaedier 
they  had  or  not ;  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  8fl:w  no  vwi. 
pons  of  war ;  there  might  be  a  common  walking-atidc  among 
them.  Some  of  them  were  strangers ;  no  person  took  the 
command  of  them,  and  marched  them  off,  to  my  knowledgei 
The  meeting  was  dissolved  before  the  workmen'*8  dim«!- 
bour." 

Upon  being  re-examined,  he  says,  <*  The  town  was  in  great 
confusion  that  day,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  crowd ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  were  atrangen  in 
the  town ;  people  that  I  did  not  know ;  I  cannot  say  wh» 
ther  the  shops  were  shut ;  our  sawyers  stopt  work ;  Walker 
was  the  principal  speaker ;  I  did  not  hear  much  said  by  any 
of  the  four  besides ;  I  cannot  say  who  proposed  the  stoppiif 
of  the  mills ;  two  of  my  sawyers  were  standing  with  me  at 
this  time,  Archibald  M^Nicdl  and  Robert  Burnett.^ 

James  Patrick  says,  *^  I  am  a  collier,  and  live  at  QuanaL 
town,  about  a  mile  from  Johnstone ;  I  recollect  the  meeCiBg 
in  the  School-green  of  Johnstone,  upon  Monday  the  duid 
of  last  April ;  I  cannot  say  what  time  of  day  it  waa,  periia|M 
sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  know  Parker;  he  mM 
there ;  I  do  not  recollect  all  that  was  done ;  there  was  a  cir- 
cle formed ;  Parker  was  in  the  middle  of  it;  Walker -was 
there  also ;  I  knew  Walker,  but  I  was  not  acquuBted  tnlh 
faim ;  I  knew  Speirs  by  sight ;  I  believe  he  was  tberei'' 
Then  he  points  to  the  prisoner,  and  says,  <^  That  is  Um; 
beades  Walker,  Parker,  and  Speirs,  there  was  anotherlBia 
there,  lighter  than  any  of  the  others  a  good  deal ;  Sfaw^Hif,  I 
was  told,  was  his  name;  I  do  not  recollect  much  of  Ilk 
dress ;  I  think  he  had  on  a  red  waistcoat ;  I  heard  a|Mf« 
read  by  Walker,  but  I  cannot  repeat  it ;  I  saw  an  Addna 
posted  upon  the  Chapel-gate ;  on  Monday,  I  saw  WaUur 
take  it  off  the  church ;  I  did  not  read  the  paper  befera  it  wai 
taken  down;  Walker  took  it  down  before  he  read  it  on  the 
Green.^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  Walker  is  pnvai 
by  this  witness  to  have  taken  down  this  Addresa  fton  tfcf 
gate ;  you  have  Smith  swearing,  that  he  saw  thi«e 
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come  from  the  gate,  surrounded  by  the  crowd  ;  that  a  circle 
was  formed  around  them,  and  accompanying  them;,  that 
they  said  ibey  would  make  a  ring,  that  people  might  better 
hear  what  they  were  going  to  say ;   and  that  their  names 
were  said  to  be,  Speirs,  Walker,  and  Smellie ;  and  you  have 
this  man  swearing  he  saw  Walker  taking  down  the  paper; 
and  you  have  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  him,  and  going 
to  this  place,  to  which  they  invited  the  people  to  come ; 
and,  in  order  to  prepare  for  that  meeting,  Walker  goes  and 
takes  down  that  Address,  which  he  afterwards  reads  to  the 
meeting,  and  to  which  your  attention  has  been  so  much  di- 
rected. **  I  did  not  read  it  before  it  was  taken  down  ;  I  saw 
Walker  take  it  down  before  he  read  it  on  the  Green ;  I  did 
not  see  him  carry  it  to  the  Green,  but  I  saw  him  with  it, 
and  heard  him  read  it,  in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards ;  I 
saw  a  good  many  people  about  the  gate,  at  the  time  he  took 
it  down ;  the  Chapel-gate  is  close  to  that  Green ;  I  heard 
Walker  read  the  paper,  but  what  the  beginning  of  it  was, 
I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  mind  it,  nor  say  what  was  in 
it ;    I  do  not  know  that  any  person  spoke  to  that  meeting ; 
I  did  not  hear  anything  about  stopping  works  in  it ;  I  could 
not  say  that  Speirs  said  anything  at  that  meeting,  or  any- 
body else;  the  whole  of  the  men  in  the  ring  spoke  to  those 
standing  round  the  ring ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  anybody 
said  ;  the  people  in  the  ring  spoke  to  those  about  them,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  words ;'"  confirming  again  the  state- 
ment, that  Speirs  spoke  something,  but  what  it  was  he  can- 
not say ;  that  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  rest ;  but  all  those 
in  the  ring  did  speak.  ^^  I  heard  them  taking  the  votes,  whe^ 
ther  they  would  stop  the  works  or  no  ;  the  vote  was  taken, 
and  carried,  to  stop  the  works ;  they  held  up  th^  hands, 
and  they  went  away  afterwards;    I  could  not  say  Speirs 
spoke  in  particular ;  I  heard  some  of  them  speaking,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  they  were  saying ;  I  could  not  say  what 
they  were  going  to  stop  the  works  for ;  some  of  them  were 
saying  they  would  stop  the  mills,  till  they  got  their  rights."' 
Look  at  the  language  of  that  Address,  which  is,  not  to  re- 
commence till  they  are  in  possession  of  those  rights  which 
distinguish  the  freeman  from  the  slave, 
vo  V.  III.  2  £ 
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John  Gremmel  says — ^*  I  am  employol  at  the  Hagg  cot- 
ton-mill ;  and  was  so  in  April  last.  Upon  the  third  of  April 
a  crowd  came  to  the  mill,  about  one  o^clock ;  I  do  not  know 
the  number ;  but  there  were  a  great  many ;  they  came  in 
array;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  four  or  ax  abmst 
When  they  came  to  the  mill,  they  made  a  halt;  I  weaX  out 
and  met  them  on  their  way,  and  some  person  called.  Hah.  I 
asked  what  they  wanted.  They  said  that  men  from  tfaereir 
would  come  forward  and  sp^,  and  Robert  Faiker  cune 
forward.  There  was  another  man  came  along  with  him  at 
the  time."^-— Then  he  is  asked  to  look  at  the  prifloner)  and  he 
says— *^  I  could  not  say  that  was  the  man ;  the  man  dial  came 
with  him  was  ruddier,  and  more  curly-haired.  When  those 
men  came  forward,  Parker  said  they  were  cdioaea  aa  aooi»- 
mittee,  to  come  forward  and  stop  the  public  worka.  I  slid 
our  master  was  not  upon  the  ground,  and  therefore  we  cooU 
not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  do  it ;  nothing  further  peid; 
the  works  had  stopped  through  fear  of  the  csrowd.  I  asked 
of  the  men  when  I  went  in,  and  they  told  me  so ;  the  men 
appeared  alarmed.  Mr  Stevenson  came  up  at  that  Hmt,  flid 
I  returned  back  to  the  building.  Mr  Steveoaon  ia  the  nper- 
intendant  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  mills ;  neither  Parker  nor  the 
man  with  him  spoke  to  me ;  but  they  spoke  to  Stevemsn  in 
my  presence ;  that  man  came  forward,  and  wished  that  die 
door  might  be  locked,  so  as  that  the  rabble  migfat  retm 
back  from  the  building.  I  called  for  the  key,  and  looked  it 
There  was  an  old  man  up  at  the  second  floor  atainrnm  via- 
dow ;  he  wished  for  that  man  to  be  removed,  and  the  craed 
would  retire.  I  went  in  and  ordered  the  man  down,  and  tke 
crowd  went  away,  and  Parker  and  this  man  along  with  dMi; 
they  went  straight  up  the  avenue,  in  the  diredioa  of  Gb^ 
side  Mill.  I  did  not  follow  them.  I  know  Jamea  Walfar» 
he  was  among  the  crowd.^ 

Being  cross-examined,  he  says^— ^*  I  saw  them  going  npu 
avenue  which  leads  straight  from  the  Hagg  Mill,  to  the  ml  | 
that  goes  between  Johnstone  and  Cartside  Mill ;  I  do  lot 
remember  boys  doing  mischief  at  the  Hagg  "MSH  ;  thecMfi 
had  no  arms  that  I  saw ;  and  they  did  no  m^*"bief  eiAsr  li 
the  mill,  or  to  any  of  the  people  about  it.  lai  h  iIIm  lilh 
sticks,  staves,  nor  offensive  weapons  of  any  ki  i^ 
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William  Whitehill.-^<<  I  belong  to  Cartaide  MiU ;  I  wja 
there  inthe  b^nmng  of  April,  and  recollect  the  mill  stop- 
ping between  one  and  two  on  Monday  in  that  month ;  t^ 
quantity  of  people  came  into  the  miU ;  the  first  wa&  James 
M&xon,  and  the  next  was  Smellie ;  at  that  time  there  wai^  a 
crowc|  pound  the  mill ;  I  should  think  about  five  hundred ; 
they  said  nothing  before  Nixon  wnA  Smellie  c^uue  into  the 
mill ;  when  Nixon  came  in,  he  said,  ^  Come  away,  my  boys, 
tear  all  down.^  That  was  addressed  to  those  following  1dm 
on  the  stairs.  Smellie  was  behind  him  at  that  time,  and 
said,  <  Huzza,  my  boys,  come  away  !^  The  mill  waa 
stopped,  and  they  went  out ;  and  when  they  left  the  mill, 
they  desired  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  know  Robert  Parker; 
I  saw  him  in  the  crowd ;  I  saw  him  advancing  lip  towards 
the  road  alone,  and  no  person  near  hin^ ;  that  ^Hias  before 
Nixon  and  Smellie  came  into  the  mill.  I  did  not  see  him 
after  I  saw  him  advancing  up  the  road.  I  know  the  prisoner 
Speurs ;  I  did  not  see  him  there ;  1  did  not  hear  anybody  de- 
are  the  mill  to  be  stopped ;  I  cpnsidered  it  was  stopped  en* 
tirdy  by  the  expressdons  used  by  Nixon  and  Smellie;  the 
master  of  the  room,  James  Colville,  stopped  the  mill.  I  have 
known  the  prisoner  about  four  years ;  and  if  I  had  seen  him 
there,  I  should  have  known  him ;  but  I  did  not  see  lnm.V 

James  Colville. — ^^  I  am  a  spinnipg<master  ajt  Cartside 
Mill ;  I  recollect,  upon  Monday  the  third  of  April  last,  a 
large  crowd  coming  to  that  mill ;  there  was  some  hundreds ; 
they  came  and  wished  the  mill  to  be  stopped ;  at  first,  fouir 
came  into  the  mill ;  and  afterwards,  a  good  number  came 
in ;  I  cannot  say  how  many ;  they  wished  the  mill  stopped; 
and  I  said,  in  what  way,  or  by  whose  order  am  I  to  stop  ? 
and  they  said,  it  was  by  the  orders  of  the  Frovbional  Goveriu 
ment ;  or  the  Provisional  Government  would  not  be  answePp 
able  for  any  damage  that  might  be  done  to  the  mill.  I  di^ 
not  know  any  of  these  persons;  William  WhitdiiU  was 
ftbng  with  me  when  this  took  place ;  and  in  consequepcie  of 
diat  visit,  the  mill  stopped.""  This  is  language  nearly  simi.. 
lar  to  that  used  by  Walker  at  the  Old  Mill ;  but  it  is  lask 
giiage  in  direct  confornuty  with  the  injunctioji  of  the  Aihiresii 
which  had  been  read  to  thb  meetbg  before  it  mov^  ^  io 
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the  Hagg  Mill,  or  from  the  Hagg  Mill  to  the  Cartside  Mill ; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say,  whether  it  is  not  a  direct  and  a  pal- 
pable furtherance  of,  and  obedience  to,  the  injunctioD  con- 
tained in  that  treasonable  Address. 

The  Provisional  Government  would  not  be  answerable  fis 
what  damage  was  done  to  the  mill ;  if  it  was  not  stopped— ^ 
and  he  says,  it  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  that  viaL 

On  his  cross«examinaUon,  he  says,— ^*  I  have  seen  Spein; 
but  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.  I  did  not  see  him  at  the 
Cartside  Mill.     Whitehill  was  with  me  part  of  the  time 
while  i  was  speaking  to  the  men,  but  not  the  whole.*"  Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  will  just  observe  to  you  here,  what  I  q>- 
prehend  must  be  obvious  to  you,  that  if  you  shall  be  of 
opinion,  upon  a  review  of  the  evidence,  that  one  common  pur- 
pose in  the  meeting  upon  the  School-green  is  made  oat,  that 
that  common  purpose  is  to  be  discovered  from  the  acts^  the 
proceedings,  and  the  declarations  of  that  meeting ;  first,  in 
their  reading  the  Proclamation, or  Address;  seoondly, in  their 
coming  to  a  resolution  to  stop  all  public  works ;  and,  thirdly, 
in  their  moving  on  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  that  the  whole  per- 
sons there  assembled,  except  mere  spectators,  such  as  Sodtb, 
M'Nicol,  and  another,  moved  on,  after  they  came  to  that  re- 
solution, to  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  afterwards  to  the  Cartade 
Mill — If  you  are  of  opinion  in  this,  that  a  conmion  purpose^ 
and  a  common  object,  was  in  their  contemplation  to  eieciite 
the  mandates  of  the  Address,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  s 
person  responsible  as  concerned  in  that  conspiracy,  thai  he 
should  be  at  all  the  mills,  and  all  the  places  where  the  leso- 
lution  was  carried  into  effect ;  it  will  be  sufficient  in  law, 
if  you  are  satisfied  he  is  so  connected  with  those  persons  who 
were  there  assembled,  and  had  that  common  purpose^  sad 
acted  upon  it ;  and  of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  for  yoa  to 
judge  upon  the  evidence.    It  would  be  quite  sufficient  tost 
feet  him,  although  it  should  not  be  proved  he  was  at  the 
Hagg  Mill,  as  he  has  been  proved  to  have  been,  altboa|^hB 
should  not  have  been  near  the  Cartside  Mill,  as  he  hasbetf 
proved  by  the  woman,  into  whose  house  he  comes,  and  tsktts 
dram,  while  they  are  at  the  milL  If  you  are  of  (^anioiii  list 
the  purpose  they  had  in  view  was  that  of  executing  tbei 
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dates  of  that  paper,  after  moving  from  the  Green,  after  being 
excited  by  the  Address  read,  and  by  the  observations  made 
by  the  persons  in  the  ring,  of  whom  the  prisoner  is  proved  to 
have  been  one ;  and  therefore,  though  he  is  not  proved  to 
have  been  the  most  forward  at  the  Hagg  Mill,  or  the  Cart- 
side  Mill,  if  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  resolution  to  stop 
those  mills  emanated  from  the  reading  that  Address  on  the 
Green,  and  the  cheers  and  comments  thereon,  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  affect  him. 

John  Brodie  says,—"  I  am  a  spinner  at  Mr  King^s  cot- 
ton-mill, and  was  so  in  April  last.  It  is  near  Mr  Houstoun^s. 
I  remember  the  mill  being  stopped,  and  seeing  a  crowd  come 
to  the  gate  of  the  mill ;  I  think  it  was  in  the  afternoon ;  I 
saw  Mr  Malloch  locking  the  gate  before  the  mob  approach- 
ed that  mill ;  before  that,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  boys,  and  I  saw 
one  man  come  to  the  front  of  the  crowd,  and  desire  the  boys 
to  go  back,  as  they  could  do  no  good  there.^  This  man  did 
say  what  was  the  fact,  that,  considering  the  purpose  in  view, 
it  was  no  place  for  boys ;  they  would  do  no  good  there.  "  I 
have  heard  his  name  called  Walker,  and  would  know  him  if 
I  saw  him  again.  I  had  heard  it  at  different  times  before  that ; 
the  mill  did  not  go  after  dinner,  because  the  workers  did  not 
come  back.  I  had  no  work  for  two  or  three  days  before  that ; 
I  was  getting  cotton  out  of  the  cotton-loft,  and  I  heard  no 
more  said  by  the  mob.'*' 

On  cross-examination  he  says, — "  I  did  not  think  I  ever 
saw  the  prisoner  till  I  saw  him  in  this  church  here,  the  last 
day  of  the  indictment."' 

Then,  Gentlemen,  William  Malloch  is  called ;  he  says, — 
"  I  am  the  manager  of  King's  Mill.  I  remember  the  work 
being  stopped  there  upon  the  first  Monday  in  April ;  I  re- 
member a  crowd  coming  there  on  that  day  about  mid-day ;  a 
man  from  the  crowd  asked  me  whether  I  would  stop  the  mill ; 
I  told  him  that  I  would  not,  and  then  I  asked  his  reason  for 
wishing  me  to  stop ;  and  he  said,  others  had  done  it.  X  told 
him  that  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  me  to  stop  the  work ; 
there  was  one  from  behind  him  said,  that  I  might  abide  the 
consequences." — Here  is  a  threat,  that  this  man  might  abide 
the  consequences  of  refusiftg  this  mandate  to  stop  the  mill, 


^<  I  made  no  ftirther  reply,  tiian  told  him  I  Would  ilot  Mop 
the  work.  I  knew  none  of  the  men,  nor  ^eir  niAdtt.  I  did 
not  inquiiie  their  names  bt  the  dme ;  th6  S#ork  Mdpj^  thid 
day ;  the  workeris  would  not  work ;  they  iuud  th^  wbt  itt- 
liroidated,  and  afraid  of  the  conBequences ;  that  the  'iMkft 
ought  be  burnt  down,  and  so  on.  The  mbb  returdieA  agtin 
to  the  null,  between  two  and  three,  but  by  that  tiiotie  diift  ndH 
was  stopped ;  the  mob  gave  two  or  three  huzsas^  Imd  liiA 
went  away." 

Upon  cross-examination  he  says, — '^  The  inill  AapftA  at 
one  o^clock ;  that  was  before  dinner-time.  I  do  tidt  Itikm  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  have  seen  him ;  I  did  not  att  Un 
there,  and  do  not  think  I  would  have  k^olm  Imii.** 

Robert  Montgomery. — ^<  I  am  a  master  oottioiM]£liiielr  at 

Johnstone,  and  have  a  null  th^e ;  t  was  fii  Jdh^sHolrfe  in 

^e  be^nning  of  April  last ;  my  mill  was  stopped  on  »llbii- 

day,  about  the  3d  of  April ;  a  crowd  of  people  cimb  aid 

wished  me  to  stop ;  the  only  person  I  Isaw  in  partiettfai^  in 

that  crowd,  was  one  of  the  name  of  Robert  PaAcir."  Here 

is  Parker,  the  person  elected  Preses  at  this  meetu^  on  the 

Green ;  he  preeides  at  Mr  Montgomery's  nulL  "  I  h^d  alttle 

conversation  with  one  or  two  of  them  ;  tlus  was  about  half 

past  two  o'clock ;  they  told  us  it  would  be  as  mH  to  ttop 

the  mill,  till  their  business  would  be  setded.    I  hid  no  eon- 

versation  with  Parker ;  I  did  not  see  him  do  anytlmy ';  he 

rather  advised  to  pass  the  work ;  he  was  lipdn  the  eaLtfamitj 

of  the  mob,  and  did  not  appear  active :  they  caine  iHbiettdie 

workers  were  at  dinner ;  but  the  workers  did  'not  ddtaiB  in 

again ;  the  work  was  stopped  in  conseqtttnoe  tk  the  jwopk 

coming  to  the  place ;  it  went  on  on  Thunday  aftMMn;  I 

cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  oth^  taSh  woe 

stopped,  for  I  was  not  from  my  own  place  that  dky  * 

John  Frazer  says,  <<  I  live  at  a  house  at  fhe  tM'dtHkv 
Street,  Johnstone ;  and  am  a  teacher  by  ooeiipiaittli ;  l%hi 
in  Johnstone  in  the  beginning  of  April  last ;  I  knoNir  AtaBi 
Speirs ;  that  is  the  man,^  poindng  to  the  pnaaber.  ^  I  Vii 
apprehended  on  the  10th  of  April ;  I  saw  Spein  SA  tk 
evening  of  Saturday  the  first  of  April,  in  the  mwi  HHIetof 
Johnstone ;  I  think  it  was  between  ten  and  i  ti^'MA; 
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he  came  up  to  me,  and  shewed  me  an  Address,  and  we  read 
it  togetbar  at  a  shop-counter ;  I  read  the  whole  of  that  pa- 
per ;  Speirs  kept  it  at  that  time^  and  I  IdTt  the  i^op,  and 
parted  with  him ;  I  then  went  away  home.   I  am  a  married 
person ;  I  went  home  and  told  my  wife  what  I  had  seen, 
and  she  said  she  diiould  like  to  see  it ;  I  then  went  over  to 
Speirs'^s  house ;  he  was  not  at  home,  and  I  left  word  with  his 
wife,  that  I  wished  to  see  that  Address ;   he  came  to  my 
house  that  night,  and  brought  the  Address  with  him ;  it  was 
not  read  in  my  house  before  Speirs  left  me,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection ;  the  Address  remained  with  me  that  ni^t; 
I  think  it  was  the  same  that  he  had  shewn  me  iii  the  evening ; 
diey  were  both  printed  papers,  and  had  the  sattie  contents ; 
I  read  it  to  my  wife,  and  to  a  neighbour ;  it  was  taken  away 
the  next  morning  by  the  panel  at  the  bar,  as  I  understood, 
but  I  had  not  delivered  it  myself;  I  left  it  with  my  i^fe, 
with  directions  to  give  it  to  him  if  he  asked  for  it;  I  neter 
got  it  from  my  wife  again ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  I  think  it  was  dated  1st 
of  Apiil  'of  this  year ;  Glasgow  was  upon  it ;  and  it  botre  to 
come  from  the  Oommittee  of  Organization,  for  forming  a 
Provisional  Government ;  I  cannot  repeat  any  part  of  itlie  pa^ 
per,  but  it  requested  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britmn  and 
Ireland  to  take  up  arms  for  redress  of  their  grievances,  and 
to  procure  a  voice  in  choosing  their  representatives;  th^e  was 
a  very  warm  appeal  to  the  soldiery  to  join  the  people ;  it  said, 
the  people  were  to  do  this  by  taking  up  arms ;  I  fcnrgiet  whe- 
ther there  was  anything  else  in  it  ;^  he  is  shewn  the  Address 
produced ;  ^^  I  think  it  to  be  the  same,  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect ;  most  certainly  the  ideas  are  the  same,  to  the  best  !of  my 
judgment,  and  expressed  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  swords ;  I 
:did  not  see  any  paper  affixed  to  the  walls ;  I  saw  one  at>a  dis- 
tance, but  I  i9as  not  near  to  it ;  lifter  Speirs  shewed  me  .the 
Address  in  the  shop,  I  bad  very  little  cbnversaticMi  with  .him 
about  it ;  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  announce  a.  state  fof 
rebellion,  and  disapproved  of  it ;  and  Spdrs  appeared  ta 
agree  with  me.*"  Most  unquestionably  (his  mtnes&sajjrs,  that, 
in  the  little  conversation  he<bad  about  this  Addvessy  which 
is  no  doubt  an  exact  copy  of  the&ddrats  shewn  him,  Spttra 
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produced  it  to  him,  and  lie  said  it  appeared  of  a  rebellious 
nature ;  that  he  disapproved  of  it,  and  Spdrs  agreed  with 
him — ^that  is  upon  the  Saturday  night;  and  it  is  certunlya 
remarkable  feature  in  this  case,  that,  although  it  has  not  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  I  see  no  vestige  in  this  proof;  you  will 
look  to  your  notes  if  you  can  see  any  vestige  of  its  having 
been  seen  by  any  one  person,  at  any  place,  prior  to  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday  the  Sd  of  April ;  and  you  have  it  in  evidence, 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  was  possessed  of  a  copy  of  it  up- 
on the  Saturday,  the  very  day  that  it  bears  date ;  when  it 
was  posted  up  I  do  not  know,  it  is  not  disclosed  in  evidence; 
but  the  proof  in  this  case,  as  far  as  it  goes,  only  shews  that 
persons  passing  to  the  chapel  discovered  a  copy  posted  upon 
the  gate  of  the  chapel  upon  the  morning  of  the  Sunday ;  the 
fact  here  disclosed  is,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  in  poi- 
session  of  a  copy  of  that  treasonable  paper;  I  can  term  it  no- 
thing else  than  treasonable,  and  never  will  term  it  anytluog 
dse  but  treasonable ;  he  is  possessed  of  it  on  the  Saturdqr; 
he  shews  it  to  this  teacher,  and,  no  doubt,  this  man  does  say 
he  disapproved  of  it  as  of  a  rebellious  nature,  as  it  must  have 
appeared  to  every  loyal  man  who  could  read ;  and  Spein, 
the  prisoner,  appeared  to  agree  witli  him.  Now,  Grendemen, 
we  have  been  told,  and  reference  has  been  made  to  the  pri- 
soncr's  declaration  that  he  got  this  paper  in  a  particular  way, 
that  it  was  brought  him  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Caiidy, 
but  that  he  had  no  farther  concern  with  it ;  and  we  are  aho 
told,  that  he  did  follow  the  advice  that  was  ^ven  him,  and 
destroyed  it.     I  beg  leave  to  say  to  you,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  trouble  you  with  reading  that  declaration ;  yon 
may  look  at  it  if  you  think  proper,  and  you  will  see  whether 
it  docs  or  does  not  corroborate  the  rest  of  the  evidoMX  in 
this  case ;  you  heard  the  competency  of  the  proof  discussed; 
but  I  will  say  this  of  it,  that  a  statement  of  tlus  descriptioOi 
which  it  does  contain,  is  not  evidence ;  it  is  proved  to  you 
that  Cairdy  was  the  person  who  gave  this  man  the  Addrea; 
you  have  no  evidence  with  regard  to  it,  but  the  evidence  of 
this  witness  and  his  wife,  that  he,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar^  was 
in  possession  of  it  upon  the  Saturday  night ;  that  he  after- 
wards is  one  of  those  who  goes  to  a  place  where  a  copy  i> 
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posted  up  on  the  Sunday ;  Walker  takes  it  down ;  he  ac* 
companies  Walker  into  that  ring ;  there  it  is  read  as  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  *'  Speirs  appeared  to 
agree  with  me ;  he  did  not  say  where,  he  got  this  paper^  nor 
that  he  had  more  of  them  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  bad 
seen  any  other  copies,  or  that  there  were  other  copies  of  it ; 
there  was  scarcely  anything  passed  between  us,  but  what  I 
have  told  you,  for  I  was  going  away  home." 

Upon  cross-examination,  he  says,  "  I  disapproved  of  that 
paper  when  Speirs  shewed  it  to  me,  and  he  appeared  to 
agree  with  me ;  I  think  he  shewed  it  to  me  out  of  curiosity ; 
I  am  very  little  acquainted  with  Speirs ;  I  did  not  tell  Speirs 
what  he  ought  to  do  with  it ;  I  was  at  home  when  he  brought 
the  paper  to  my  house ;  when  Speirs  gave  me  the  paper,  he 
seemed  alarmed  at  the  contents  of  it." 

Upon  being  re-examined,  he  says,  '^  William  Reid  was 
with  me  at  the  time  Speirs  shewed  me  the  paper ;  when 
Speirs  first  came  down  to  me  he  said.  Here  is  a  hand-bill  or 
an  address ;  I  had  no  access  to  know  where  he  got  it ;  I 
cannot  recollect  whether  he  took  it  out  of  his  pockets  or  not, 
it  was  darkish  ;  I  do  not  recollect  who  proposed  to  go  into 
the  shop  to  read  it  at  the  counter ;  just  from  their  being  little 
acquainted,  and  Speirs  coming  up  to  him  and  shewing  it,  he 
thought  he  did  so  from  curiosity ;  it  was  such  a  paper,  that  one 
who  had  it  would  shew  another  out  of  curiosity."  I  really  do 
not  understand  that,  and  I  presume  you  will  have  as  much 
difficulty  as  I  have ;  I  can  easily  see  how  a  person  might 
have  a  curiosity  to  see  it,  but  unless  he  meant  to  see  how 
he  was  to  act  upon  it,  it  is  incomprehensible  what  this  wit- 
ness says — ^^  it  was  such  a  paper  that  any  person  might  be 
curious  to  shew  to  another;  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  pri- 
soner asked  me  my  opinion  of  the  paper  at  the  time,  or  that 
Reid  asked  Speirs  if  he  had  any  more  copies  of  this  paper ; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  anything  else  being  said." 

Maijory  Frazer  says,  "  I  am  wife  to  Mr  John  Frazer, 
schoolmaster  in  Johnstone ;  I  have  seen  Speirs  before  this 
time,  but  am  not  acquainted  with  him ;  my  husband  shew- 
ed me  a  printed  paper  at  my  house  in  the  beginning  of  April ; 
I  read  it  myself;  Speirs  brought  it  there;  I  did  not  know 
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him  at  that  time ;  the  man  at  the  bar  I  know  to  be  the  Mine 
perfion  who  brought  it  i  it  was  brought  about  eleven  o'*clod 
on  a  Saturday  night  in  April,  before  they  struck  the  wori[; 
it  remained  in  my  house  that  night ;  l^^eirs  next  day  got 
it  from  me ;  I  am  sure  the  paper  that  I  gave  to  him  was  the 
same  that  I  read,  and  the  same  that  he  brought  to  oar  house) 
I  had  been  told  by  my  husband  to  give  it  to  him  if  he  esl- 
ed  for  it." 

Upon  her  cross-examination,  she  says,  <<  When  Spen 
took  the  paper  away^  he  was  going  to  destroy  it ;  nodiiog 
else  passed  then,  or  when  he  brought  it  on  the  Satnrdi^ 
night ;  my  husband  thanked  him  for  bringing  it ;  I  had  efr 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  it,  and  it  was  on  my  accoant  the  pqwr 
was  got ;  I  said  to  my  husband^  Can  you  get  it  ?  and  he  slid 
he  would  go  and  see  if  he  could  get  it.*' 

Archibald  M^Innes  says,  ^  I  recollect  a  meeting  at  the 
School-green  in  Johnstone  in  April  kst ;  I  wai  there;  Inv 
Walker  there^  and  also  James  Speirs."    The  priiour  k 
pointed  out  to  him^  and  he  says,  **  that  is  him ;  two  Ofthiee 
spoke  to  the  meeting ;  Walker  read  an  Address  ;  Spdnnd 
a  few  words,  but  I  cannot  tell  what ;  Lang  waa  thei%  anl 
Parker  the  shoemaker ;  t  cannot  say  how  Lang  wmadn*- 
ed ;  I  heard  some  people  in  the  crowd  say^  that  Parker  wv 
preses  of  the  meeting ;  I  know  Parker  very  well ;  I  aefar 
had  a  meeting  with  Parker,  nor  took  a  walk  with  him  afker 
that  time  ;  I  was  at  the  Canal  Bridge^  and  I  iieaid  Baiker 
say  he  was  there,  but  it  was  dark  ;  thb  was  after  the  ant- 
ing at  the  School-green,  but  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  longi 
T  think  it  was  about  two  days ;  I  went  to  the  Canal  Bii^ 
to  get  staves ;  two  or  three  went  with  me ;  David  Eennowsy, 
Archibald  Ballantyne,  and  James  Currie,  and  I  heard  diem 
saying  at  the  time,  that  Parker  was  there^  but  it  Was  dark, 
so  that  I  could  not  see  him ;  from  what  the  pec^e  said,  I 
thought  he  was  there;  we  got  staves  there ;  they  were  mid- 
dling longi  about  seven  or  eight  feet,  I  think ;  I  cainnDl  td 
who  gave  them  to  us ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  all  got 
them ;  it  was  dark,  and  I  did  not  see  who  got  themj.hall 
think  others  got  them  besides  myself  i  boug      dbem ;  tbn* 
was  a  piece  of  metal  at  the  end  of  mine,  not         jafiiitfcit 
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atid  middliDg  shiirp  $  I  paid  a  shiUitig  for  it ;  I  cannot  tell 
how  jhany  more  were  sold,  it  #as  datk,  and  I  could  not  tsee 
veiry  well ;  th^re  were  h^lf  a  dozen  people  there ;  it  was  What 
they  call  a  pike." 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  <<  I  w&ii  at  Hagg  Mill  and 
Cartside  Mill  that  day  ;  t  did  not  see  the  prisoner  at  Cart- 
side  Mill ;  I  was  a  piece  from  him  oh  the  School-green  that 
day;  I  heatd  him  say  a  few  words  t  I  did  not  observe  him 
take  an  active  part  more  than  the  rest." 

On  re-examination,  he  isays,  ^^  At  the  timel  saw  Speirs 
at  this  meeting,  he  was  in  the  ring ;  there  were  three  dr 
four  others  in  the  ring  besides  him ;  Parker  was  one  of  them  ; 
I  did  not  observe  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Mill ;  I  Went  with  the 
crowd  from  the  Green  to  the  Hagg  Mill;  we  went  by  the 
head  of  Macdowall  Street" 

Archibald  Balltuitj^e  says,  **  I  know  Robert  Parker;  he 
is  a  shoemaker  in  Johnstone ;  I  saw  him  at  a  meeting  on 
the  School-green  in  Johnstone  on  Monday  the  8d  of  Apri). 
I  know  Speirs,  I  saw  him  there.^  The  prisoner  is  then  point* 
ed  out  to  him,  and  he  says,  <<  That  is  the  man.   t  know  the 
Canal  Bridge  near  Johnstbne ;  I  w^  there  hefore  the  Sd  of 
April."  This  man  says  he  was  there  before  the  Sd,  the  other 
man  says  it  was  after  the  meeting.  <<  M^Innes  and  Kentiou 
way  were  along  with  ine ;  Parker  was  there ;  we  went  to 
meet  a  man  who  was  to  bring  us  some  shafts ;  I  got  one 
from  Alexander  Cairdy ;  I  paid  a  shilling  for  it ;  it  was  it 
stick  abont  seven  feet  long,  a  liltie  smbothed ;  it  had  nothing 
at  the  end  of  it ;  I  saw  other  peofde  get  shafts,  but  I  saw  no 
iron  at  the  end  of  them ;  a  shaft  is  a  long  stick,  with  nothing 
upon  it ;  I  never  paid  a  shilling  for  a  long  stick  with  no- 
thing upon  it  before ;  Cairdy  and  Parker  were  carrying 
those  sticks ;  I  got  a  pike-head  to  put  upon  my  stick  frofm 
Charles  Cameron,  that  was  the  day  after  I  went  to  the  Ca- 
nal Bridge  to  get  that  shaft ;  I  wi^  told  by  Alexander  Osir- 
dy  to  go  there  and  get  one." 

David  Kennoway. — *<  I  live  at  Jc^nitone ;  I  recollect  a 
strike  of  work  having  taken  place  in  the  begintiiftg  of  April ; 
I  iteoUect  going  one  evening  about 'that  tiihe  to  the  CftUal 
Bridge,  near  Johnstone ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  day  of  the 
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effect  of  it,  is  for  you  to  consider,  but  I  state  it  as  a  circuoi^ 
stance  not  of  an  unimportant  nature. 

Now^  I  will  not  detain  you  with  reading  the  notes  of 
Brown  or  Motherwell,  as  to  that  notice,  to  produce  the  Ad* 
dress,  because  that  was  settled ;  neither  do  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  detain  you  with  reading  the  depositions  of  Mr 
Campbell,  the  Sheriff- Substitute,  or  Mr  Motherwell,  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  examination  was  made ;  it  passed  in 
your  hearings  and  the  Court  admitted  the  declaration  was 
evidence;  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  I 
do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  it;  but  there  is  a  part  of 
the  deposition  of  Mr  Brown^  which  may  be  considered  as 
of  a  general  nature,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  Paisley  at  the 
time^  when  this  striking  of  work  took  place.  ^^  I  am  Super- 
intendant  of  the  Police  in  Paisley,  and  I  was  so  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  April;  I  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  my 
duty,  about  that  time,  to  observe  the  state  of  Paisley;  there 
was  nothing  very  particular  on  Saturday ;  the  people  were 
generally  at  work  on  that  day ;  and  all  the  cotton  works  in 
the  neighbourhood^  so  far  as  I  heard ;  on  the  Monday,  the 
operatives  generally  struck  in  Paisley ;  a  great  many  wea- 
vers were  in  the  streets,  and  appeared  to  be  totally  idle ; 
some  of  the  masons  wrought  upon  the  Monday,  but  upoa 
the  Tuesday  they  did  not ;  there  was  considerable  alarm  in 
the  town  ;  the  shops  were  closed  on  the  Monday  ;  and,  in 
the  public  streets,  they  had  their  window-shutters  on,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day.  I  received  information  on  Satur- 
day morning,  which  led  me  particularly  to  desire  the  watch- 
men to  be  on  the  alert.  On  the  Sunday  morning  they 
brought  in  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  dated  Glasgow,  the  first  of  April  5  they  brought 
various  copies ;  Johnstone  is  about  three  miles  from  Pais- 
ley ;  it  is  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley ;  the  suspension 
of  labour  continued  till  Thursday;  on  Thursday  a  great 
many  people  returned  to  work ;  unusual  precautions  were 
taken  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  town,  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  and  a  great  many  military  were 
brought  to  town." 

Now,   Gentlemen,  this  is  evidence  that  there  was  this 
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general  striking  of  work— that  there  was  thip  gjmsJP^^  |^ 
▼ing  up  of  public  and  private  workm  4nd  thftt  tli9  work- 
ing populaliooy  the  weavers  pf  this  town,  were  in  thia  state 
of  idlenesfr-— were  in  the  exact  state  reconmepdei)  hj  tbip 
Address— of  ceasing  from  all  labouri  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  April ;  that  it  was  not  so  mocb  ao  on  the 
Saturday,  but  on  the  Monday  there  was  «  gre^t  chepgOb 
He  states  the  nature  of  that  alarm — he  statea  the  umwltj 
ibat  occurred  for  uncommon  exertiona  to  be  made  on  tha 
part  of  the  civil  and  military — ^that  Johnstone  is  two  miles 
and  a  hal^  or  diree  miles,  from  Paisley ;  and  jroa  haie  in 
evidence  the  measures  taken  to  bring  about  a  tifftal  casw 
tion  of  work  in  Jdmstone  and  its  neighbourhood ;  thfiitf 
fore  you  will  consider  this  general  recommendation  of  the 
Address  was  carried  into  effect  in  thia  nei^bourhoodf  to 
the  considerable  effect  described. 

Andrew  Caldwell  says,  <<  I  recolleet  a  meeCiqg  at  die 
School-green  at  Johnstone,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April; 
I  saw  it^  I  know  John  Lang ;  I  did  not  see  him  ifaaie) 
I  saw  him  that  day  pass  the  toll-road,  going  along  to  Cait 
aide  Mill ;  he  was  along  with  the  crowd ;  that  waa  Qw  lanie 
crowd  that  was  at  the  School-green ;  I  saw  that  crowd  go 
from  the  School-green  along  there;  they  went  to  the  Carl- 
side  Mill ;  Lang  had  on  a  jacket  and  a  bear-skin  capi" 

You  have  then  a  verification  of  a  summonay  gmn  to 
this  man,  Alexander  Cairdy,  to  appear  aa  a  witness^  bat 
who  did  not  appear  as  a  witness. 

Now,  Gentlemen^  such  is  tlie  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution ;  and  I  am  now  to  call  your  attention,  wiA 
equal  anxiety,  that  you  should  see  the  whole  of  it,  to  the 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  Neil  M^Vicar  aaji^  **  I 
am  a  cotton  spinner  at  Mr  Eing^s  Mill,  at  Elderaley,  aboat 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Paisley ;  there  waa  a  crowd  paur 
ed  the  mill  one  afternoon,  in  the  beginning  of  April  |  Mr 
King  has  two  mills :  Eldersley  is  about  a  mile  from  lb 
Houstoun's  Laigh  Mill ;  I  was  at  that  mill  that  day,  and 
«aw  a  crowd  there  after  ten  o'clock ;  I  know  the  priaonerat 
the  bar;  I  saw  him  with  the  crowd  at  that  mill ;  did  he  ap 
pear  to  you  to  be  taking  any  active  part  with  that  eniiid? 
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None^  sir;  I  saw  the  crowd  go  away  from  the  I^aigfa  or 
Old  Mill,  and  proceed  to  the  Green,  in  JohnstXHie;  Mr 
Campbell  has  a  house  near  there ;  I  saw  the  crowd  oppo- 
site to  it ;  I  did  not  particularize  the  prisoner  from  among 
the  rest  there;  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything;  I  saw  him 
at  the  Laigh  Mill ;  but  I  did  not  see  him  before  Mr  Camp- 
bell's  house ;  I  was  upon  the  School-green  between  ten  and 
twehre ;  I  cannot  say  the  exact  time ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  there ;  I  do  not  think  that  he  did  any  more  than  the  rest ; 
there  was  a  number  of  people  thgre }  I  heard  the  people  call 
out  to  a  man,  whom  I  understood  to  be  Lang,  to  give 
them  an  Address  from  England  ;  they  called  out  **  English 
Lang^^  a  small  slender  man  with  a  hat  on ;  I  heard  the  Ad- 
dress  read  by  a  man  whom  I  understood  to  be  Walker;  I 
heard  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  say  nothing,  except  declining 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  President ;  some  were  shout* 
ing  out  for  him  to  be  Preses,  and  he  declined,  and  said  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.^  Yon  will  therefore  see 
from  this  part  of  the  deposition,  that  it  was  asserted  thai 
some  person  had  proposed  him  to  be  the  Preses  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  prisoner  declined  it.  *^  One  Parker,  I  be- 
lieve, was  made  Preses,  but  I  do  not  know ;  I  heard  his  name 
called  out  upon  that  occasion ;  I  heard  Walker  comment-- 
ing  a  little  upon  the  Spanish  soldiery ;  the  Address  refer- 
red to  that ;  he  commented  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery,  when  he  was  reading  the  Address,  but  I 
swear  positively  that  I  heard  nobody  refer  to  bloodshed.** 
So  that  you  see,  this  witness,  called  for  the  prisoner,  does 
con6rm  the  other  witnesses,  who  speak  at  least  to  one  com- 
ment by  Walker,  upon  that  part  of  the  Address  which  re- 
lates to  the  Spanish  soldiery. 

On  cross-examination,  he  says^  ^*  Our  mill  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  Old  Mill  belonging  to  Mr  Houstoun ;  there  are  a 
number  of  small  mills  between  Mr  King's  mill  and  the  (Nd 
Mill ;  Mr  King  has  no  other  mill  near  to  the  Old  Mill;  I 
saw  the  crowd  at  the  Old  Mill,  and  Speirs  was  with  them ; 
sometimes  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
crowd,  and  sometimes  on  the  outside,  just  as  I  could  get 
along ;  they  walked  up  and  down  before  the  mill  $  some- 
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times  a  great  number  were  speaking  at  once,  sometimes  tbey 
were  inaudible ;  there  was  a  cry  about  stopping  the  mill ;  Mr 
Houstoun  came  down  the  street  at  the  time  the  mob  wai 
there }  I  did  not  see  Speirs  doing  anything^  or  speak  to  anj 
one ;  I  saw  a  circle  formed  in  the  crowd }  there  was  loiiie 
person  within  that  circle,  but  I  could  not  say  who  it  was ;  I 
saw  two  men,  whom  I  did  not  know;  they  went  and  spoke 
to  Mr  Houstoun,  but  I  did  not  know  what  they  said  to  him} 
I  was  at  a  considerable  distance  at  that  time ;  I  could  see  the 
men,  but  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  them ;  I  saw  them  at 
a  distance,  and  did  noi  know  them  at  all ;  I  could  not  say 
how  they  were  dressed ;  I  did  not  pay  particular  attcndon 
to  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  how  Speirs  was  dressed;  I  thought 
he  hod  on  a  corduroy j  acket*"  Now,  Gentlemen,  just  com- 
pare this  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness^  who 
is  brought  to  n^alive  the  proceedings  of  Speirs  at  the  OU 
Mill,  and  say  whether  you  can  listen  to  this  negative  state- 
ment of  Speirs  not  taking  any  part,  and  of  his  not  beiog 
one  of  those  two  men  who  went  with  Mr  Houstoun  and 
Walker;  whether  your  faith  is  to  be  given  to  one  set  of 
men,  or  to  this  man  ?  ^^  I  do  not  recollect  how  Speiri  wss 
dressed  ;  I  thought  he  had  on  a  corduroy  jacket;  I  was  at 
the  School-green^  and  saw  the  meeting  there  ;  there  was 
a  circle  formed  there ;  there  were  three  or  four  men  withia 
that  circle ;  Speirs  was  within  it,  and  Walker,  and  Parker, 
and  one  Smellie ;  Parker  was  appointed  Preses  by  a  shew 
of  hands ;  some  person  proposed  him  from  the  outside  of 
the  circle ;  it  went  round  very  generally  ^  I  heard  notUngi 
except  the  Address  read,  and  English  Lang*s  comments  !ipoa 
the  propriety  of  stopping  public  works;  I  think  be  nid 
he  had  come  from  Glasgow  ;  and  that  they  had  all  stopped 
there ;  he  had  only  come  from  Kiibarchan,  I  understood, 
though  he  suid  he  had  come  from  Glasgow;  the  crowd gaTe 
three  cheers ;  after  that^  they  went  away  from  the  Green  to- 
ward  Hagg  Mill ;  but  whether  they  went  there  or  uotf  I 
cannot  say,  for  I  did  not  follow  them ;  [  saw  the  man  that 
read  the  Address,  and  heard  him  called  Walker ;  he  was 
the  same  that  was  walking  with  Mr  Houstoun.'"  So  that  is 
at  least  one  of  the  persons  walking  with  Mr  Houstoun  no* 
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fixed  by  this  man.  ^^  He  had  on,  I  think,  a  short  blue  coat, 
but  I  cannot  say  what  kind  6f  trowsers  he  had  on ;  I  can- 
not say  what  the  other  nian^  who  was  with  Mr  Houstoun, 
had  on ;  I  knew  Walker  perfectly  well  to  look  to,  and  saw 
him  very  often  ;  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him; 
a  corduroy  jacket  is  a  common  dress  for  the  weavers ;  num- 
bers have  them.'' 

William  Clark. — ^^  I  am  a  cotton-spinner  at  Mr  King^s 
work  at  Eldersley ;  the  Old  Mill,  belonging  to  Mr  Hous<* 
toun,  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  off;  I  was  there 
early  in  April ;  I  believe  on  the  second  day  of  the  month ;  it 
was  the  first  Monday  in  it ;  I  saw  a  number  of  people  walking 
to  and  fro  there;  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  I  saw  him 
there^  but  I  did  not  see  him  taking  any  leading  part;  I  saw 
a  crowd  opposite  Mr  CampbelPs  house ;  I  cannot  say  that 
I  saw  the  prisoner  there ;  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  might ;  I 
do  not  suppose  the  crowd  halted  there  at  all ;  I  was  an  eye- 
witness to  their  going  past ;  I  did  not  hear  the  prisoner 
mention  one  syllable  at  that  time ;  I  know  James  Walker ; 
I  saw  him  coming  along  amongst  the  crowd  from  Mr  Hous- 
toun's  mill ;  I  was  on  the  School-green  at  Johnstone  on  that 
day  ;  I  saw  a  number  of  people  there;  I  saw  the  prisoner 
there;  I  did  not  hear  him  address  anything  to  that  assem- 
bly ;  I  heard  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robert  Parker  say  a 
few  words  to  them ;  I  did  not  hear  anybody  else,  to  my 
knowledge ;  I  saw  Speirs,  Parker,  and  Walker  in  the  ring ; 
I  did  not  hear  Speirs  say  one  single  syllable  the  whole  day ; 
I  did  not  see  the  smallest  thing  that  attracted  my  attention ; 
Speirs  was  walking  among  the  crowd,  the  same  as  the  other 
spectators ;  this  refers  to  any  part  of  the  day,  except  at 
the  time  of  his  being  in  the  circle ;  I  was  alluding  to  the 
crowd  going  back — the  whole  multitude,  when  I  said  the 
spectators  ;  he  was  there  like  any  other  of  the  spectators, 
and  he  did  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  crowd  that  was  going 
to  and  fro ;  there  were  a  good  many  persons  assembled  on 
the  School-green  ;  I  could  not  positively  say  how  long  it 
lasted ;  I  was  not  there  upon  the  first  assemblage ;  I  only 
bappened  to  be  there  by  chance;  when  I  arrived,  there  was 
a  man  reading  the  Address ;  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  was' 
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before  the  meeting  broke  up ;  I  really  could  not  say  whe- 
ther it  was  an  hour.*'  Here  is  a  person  just  with  the  same 
difficulty  Mr  Smith  had,  in  fixing  the  time  of  the  meeting. 
<^  I  do  not  recollect  any  show  of  hands  on  the  Sdmol- 
green." 

Being  cross-examined,  he  says,  *<  I  left  my  work  thatday 
at  breakfast-time;  I  had  no  particular  reason  for  leafing 
it ;  It  was  at  the  meal- hour ;  we  had  notour  master^aleafe; 
we  were  informed  the  works  in  Johnstone  were  all  stop- 
ped, and  we  went  down  to  see  whether  th^  were  or  hot; 
we  had  heard  of  it  in  the  morning,  before  nine  oVrlock;  the 
other  workmen  at  our  mill  struck  work;  I  went  to  John- 
stone  with  others;  I  could  not  say  the  number  that  mot 
with  me ;  there  might  be  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  I  went 
with  them ;  when  we  got  to  Johnstone,  we  went  to  what  we 
call  the  New  Mill^  belonging  to  Watt  and  Logan  ;  thatwn 
just  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  shortly  after  ten;  we 
met  no  other  people  in  our  way  to  Logan's  mill;  there  were 
a  number  in  the  street ;  we  went  straight  down  to  Loginli 
mill ;  about  the  same  number  of  men  from  the  street  m 
from  King's  mill  went  with  us ;  we  walked  along  at  if  taking 
a  walk ;  we  saw  the  workers  at  Logan's  mill  all  standing  out 
at  the  door ;  there  were  none,  to  my  knowledge,  bat  the 
workers  and  the  people  that  went  with  me;  I  cannot ny 
how  many  went  with  us  along  the  front  of  Logan*a  mill; 
there  were  a  number  on  the  street  went  with  us;  I  did  not 
see  Walker  or  the  man  at  the  bar  there;  after  we  kft-Le- 
gan's  mill,  I  went  to  my  mother's,  in  Johnstone;  I  did  not 
enter  the  house,  I  only  stood  at  the  door  about  a  quartir  of 
an  hour,  and  then  I  went  up  the  town,  straight  up  to  the 
cross ;  there  were  people  standing  there ;  more  than  are  in 
the  streets  in  general ;  I  went  away  from  that,  round  Mr 
Houstoun's  estate,  and  came  down  upon  the  SchooLgnen ; 
coming  from  the  New  Mill  to  my  mother^  I  passed  Ae  Old 
Mill ;  I  was  not  at  it  at  all ;  I  went  with  the  crowd  fiw 
Logan's  mill  to  Houstoun's ;  that  was  in  the  way  to  my  Bo- 
ther's house ;  I  was  not  down  at  the  work  where  the  cioinI 
was ;  I  was  between  the  end  of  Mr  Campbell's  office  andAo 
end  of  Mr  Houston's  mill,  about  twelve  yards  from  lb 
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Houstoun's  mill ;  I  could  not  say  the  number  of  people  that 
"were  at  Mr  Houstoun's  mill,  but  there  might  be  as  many  as 
now  are  round  here^^  looking  to  the  audience ;  <<  I  was  not 
standing  alone,  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  few  men ; 
the  body  of  the  people  were  down  at  the  work  at  the  entry  of 
the  mill;  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  but  a  multitude 
of  people;  I  might  remain  there  about  fifteen  minutes;  the 
crowd  were  not  making  a  great  noise ;  I  did  not  see  what 
took  place  down  at  the  work ;  I  saw  Speirs  when  they  were 
coming  up  from  the  work,  leaving  it ;  I  had  not  seen  him 
that  day  before  that ;  he  had  on  a  corduroy  jacket ;  I  staid 
there  till  the  crowd  left  Johnstone's  mill,  and  then  went 
straight  to  my  father's  house  in  the  High  Street^  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town  ;  I  passed  Mr  Campbell's  house  in  going  to 
my  father^s  house,  along  with  the  crowd ;  I  joined  them  when 
they  were  coming  up  from  the  work,  going  by  Campbell's; 
I  saw  Speirs  passing  Campbell's  along  with  the  crowd ;  he 
was  then  in  the  centre  of  the  street ;  I  do  not  recollect  the 
crowd  stopping  there ;  after  they  left  Houstoun's  Mill,  I  think 
they  went  on ;  I  left  the  crowd  and  went  to  my  father's,  and 
then  I  went  to  the  School-green;  I  heard  Walker  reading 
the  Address  to  the  meeting ;  there  was  a  ring  formed,  and 
he  was  standing  in  the  ring  and  reading  it ;  from  the  circle 
at  the  part  where  I  was,  I  could  not  hear  it  on  account  of 
the  noise ;  went  immediately  after  the  Address  was  read ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  finished  or  not  when  I  went 
away ;  when  I  saw  Speirs  he  was  in  the  ring ;  after,  leaving 
the  School-green,  I  went  down  to  a  house  in  the  town,  to 
get  some  refreshment ;  I  was  there  possibly  an  hour ;  I  was 
Dot  at  the  Hagg  Mill  again,  and  was  not  again  at  the  School- 
green  that  day ;  I  could  not  say  whether  there  were  four 
or  five  with  Speirs  in  the  ring ;  I  cannot  say  how  large  the 
ring  was ;  the  ring  was  pretty  well  kept ;  there  might  be 
more  people  at  the  School-green  than  at  Houstoun's  mill ; 
when  I  first  saw  Speirs  at  the  SchooLgreen,  he  was  within 
the  circle,  and  was  there  during  the  whole  time  that  I  saw 
him  at  the  School-green ;  I  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  School-green  when  I  went  to  take  a  walk.^ 
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Upon  being  re-examined,  **  I  cannot  say  that  a  corduroy 
jacket  is  an  ordinary  dress  among  the  weavers;  one  has  one 
garb,  and  another  another;  many  persons  wear  cordnroy. 
jackets  in  this  part  of  the  country;  there  were  a  nnmberof 
them  at  the  meeting ;  Mr  Campbell's  office  is  id  Gcdlier*! 
Street,  that  is  the  street  ac^oining  Mr  Houstonn's  mill,  which 
is  in  the  same  street ;  Mr  Campbell's  house  and  office  are 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  the  mill,  with  a  pasiige 
between  the  two  gables ;  this  passage  leads  to  the  work%  or 
up  the  town ;  when  I  was  standing  at  Mr  Campbell's  office, 
I  was  standing  in  the  street  which  led  up  the  town." 

William  Blackburn  says,  **  I  worked  in  the  wareroom  st 
Mr  King's  at  Eldersley,  as  a  bundler ;  Mr  Houstonn's  milli 
are  near  that ;  I  know  the  Laigh  Mill;  1  remember  beang 
there  the  beginning  of  April ;  I  cannot  say  the  day,  but  it 
was  on  a  Monday ;  I  saw  nothing  there ;  I  saw  a  crowd 
there ;  I  know  Speirs,  and  have  known  him  two  yean;  I 
saw  him  there;  he  was  going  through  the  crowd  like  the 
rest  of  the  men ;  I  know  the  School-green  at  Johnstone;  I 
was  there  that  day ;  there  was  a  crowd  there ;  I  saw  Spm 
there ;  he  was  going  through  the  crowd,  but  I  heard  hna 
say  nothing." 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  *^  I  have  had  no  oonier- 
sation  with  any  person  about  the  subject  of  this  trial;  I  wtf 
not  in  Johnstone  last  week  at  a  meeting,  or  at  EUenl^i 
1  have  had  no  conversation  with  any  of  the  relatioof  or 
friends  of  the  prisoner  about  the  subject  of  this  trial  aft  BDJ 
time." 

Thomas  Logan,  a  cotton-spinner  at  Mr  Eing^s  mill  it 
Eldersley,  says,  <<  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Jtfnei 
Speirs,  by  sight,  but  I  am  not  particularly  acquainted  with 
him;  I  remember  a  crowd  at  Mr  Houstoun*s  Laigh  MiDca 
the  3d  of  April  last ;  I  saw  a  crowd  leave  the  mill  at  thst 
time ;  I  know  Mr  Campbell's  house  in  that  neighbouriioodi 
it  is  not  far  from  the  Laigh  Mill ;  I  was  in  the  middk  flf 
the  road  opposite  his  door  at  the  time  they  were  leafi^f 
Mr  Houstonn's  mill ;  I  saw  Walker  that  day,  but  I  didaoC 
know  him  by  sight ;  all  that  I  heard  was^  that  a  man  cshd- 
Walker  was  saying  from  the  crowd  that  the  people  werede- 
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luded,  such  as  Mr  Houstoun  ;  I  did  not  hear  anybbdy  else 
speak  from  the  crowd ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  opposite 
Mr  CampbelPs  house;  he  was  near  me ;  I  knew  him  at  that 
time  by  sight ;  he  was  going  through  the  crowd,  like  other 
spectators.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  on  that  occasion  ? 
No.— (By  the  Court.)  A  great  many  men  were  standing  to- 
gether when  I  was  opposite  CampbeU^s,  and  heard  the  speech 
made ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  a  ring  there;  there 
was  no  ring  formed  there  in  my  presence;  they  remained  there 
about  ten  minutes ;  I  heard  nothing  there  about  a  meeting  to 
be  held  upon  the  School-green  in  Johnstone  on  that  day ;  I 
went  up  to  near  the  Cross  with  the  crowd,  and  remained  there 
for  a  good  part  of  the  day ;  I  moved  with  the  crowd ;  whoi 
the  words  about  Mr  Houstoun  being  deluded  were  uttered, 
the  people  siud  they  were  uttered  by  Walker ;  I  did  not  hear 
anything  siud  by  any  person  but  Walker  at  that  time ;  the 
prisoner  was  opposite  Mr  Campbell^s  house,  as  another  spec- 
tator ;  if  any  person  made  a  speech,  the  rest  were  all  specta* 
tors  of  him  ;  I  was  there  as  a  spectator.^     He  was  asked  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  being  a  spectator ;  he  says,  ^^  If 
any  person  was  to  speak,  all  the  rest  would  be  spectatom 
there  but  him ;  I  was  a  spectator,  and  heard  that  man  say 
these  words ;  I  went  to  see  what  the  rest  went  to  see,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  was ;  I  mean  to  say  upon  my  oath,^^  after 
being  most  emphatically  adjured  by  my  brother  on  my  right 
hand,  *^  I  mean  to  say  upon  my  oath,  that  the  persons  who 
were  there  were  merely  there  as  spectators,  as  the  audience 
here  may  be  s^d  to  be  ;^  that  is  the  account  which  this  per- 
son gives  in  explidning  what  he  meant,  that  all  he  meant  was, 
that  they  were  speakers,  as  those  in  this  Court  appeared  to 
htm  to  be.     Gentlemen,  it  is  upon  th«  faith  of  this  witness 
that  a  doubt  is  to  be  raised  in  your  minds  of  the  expressions 
used  by  the  prisoner  in  the  hearing  of  Mr  Campbell  or  Mr 
Archibald ;  and  this  man  says  he  heard  those  words,  delu- 
ded men,  uttered  opposite  Mr  Campbell's  house  by  Walker ; 
he  states,  that  he  heard  no  other  body  speak  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  nothing  about  the  meeting  on  the  SchooUgreen ;  where- 
as, in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Archibald,  ibere 
was  an  invitation  by  Speirs  to  come  to  this  meetmg  in  the 
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words  I  have  spoken  to ;  and  he  naid  that  he  was  lure  all 
would  come  but  deluded  men,  and  another  said,  such,  as  Mr 
Houstoun ;  it  is  for  you,  taking  into  consideration  bis  demea- 
nour, and  the  manner  of  his  giving  that  answer,  to  judge 
whether  you  are  endtled  to  give  credit  to  him,  and  to  dis- 
believe the  statement  given  by  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Archi- 
bald as  to  the  deliberate  cause  of  this  crowd,  and  Spars  id- 
dressing  them — the  ring,  and  as  to  which  ring,  and  the  stop- 
ping before  which  door,  you  have  other  witnesses    it  is  yoar 
province  throughout  the  whole  of  the  evidence  to  judge  of 
the  effect  due  to  it ;  and  I  state  now,  once  and  for  all,  wfast 
I  beg  you  to  condder  with  reference  to  every  jremark  on  my 
part,  that  you  are  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  my  remarks, 
unless  they  coincide  with  the  view  you  take  in  your  own 
minds  in  an  impartial  review  of  the  whole  evidence;  butif  joo 
concur  with  me  in  the  observations  I  make  <m  the  .evidence, 
then,  upon  the  testimony  of  this  man  as  to  this  fifict,  I  hsfe 
no  difficulty  in  thinking  that  the  truth  lies  in  the  statement 
given  by  Mr  Archibald  and  Mr  Campbell ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  that  this  man  has  said,  or  in  the  way  and  wmmmt 
in  which  iie  gave  his  evidence,  which  can  lead  you  to  bdieve 
those  gentlemen  have  stated  anything  on  their  oaths^  bnt  the 
truth,  according  to  the  best  of  their  recollection;  but  it  is  fir 
you  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it.    I  have  brought  his  eri- 
dence  before  you— you  are  to  judge  of  it,  and  ,give  it  irint 
effect  you  think  it  deserves. 

Archibald  M^NicoU  says,  <^  I  am  a  sawyer  in  Mr  SandA 
employ ;  his  yard  is  situated  upon  the  east  end  of  Johnsbme^ 
in  William  Street ;  the  comer  of  our  wood-yard  adjoins  the 
corner  of  the  School-green ;  I  remember  a  meeting  upon  the 
School-green  in  April  last ;  I  cannot  say  what  was  tlie  par- 
port  of  the  meeting,  but  a  man  came.forward  and  read  afs*. 
per  to  the  meeting,  that  was  James  Walker ;  I  know  the  pa- 
soner  at  the  bar,  James  Speirs ;  he  was  at  that  meetiq;;  I 
could  not  say  that  I  heard  or  saw  any  particular  part  thi^  he 
did  or  said;  I  do  not  remember  his. making  any.spesdi;!- 
could  not  bear  particularly  what  was  said,  I  lif««g  at.  die. 
outside  of  the  meeting,  and  the  men  husxaing ;  I  hcaidche' 
Address  read  by  Walker ;  I  was  just  beside  my  mastar,  Mr 
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Smith ;  my  partner  in  working,  Robert  Burnett,  was  with 
me ;  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  long  the  meeting  lasted  ; 
I  was  in  the  wood-yard  when  the  meeting  began,  and  saw  it 
aver  the  dike  ;  I  saw  them  go  off  the  Green,  it  was  imme- 
diately before  dinner-time ;  our  dinner-time  is  two  o'^clock ; 
I  could  not  positively  mention  the  hour  it  commenced.^ 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  **  I  am  a  sawyer  with  Mr 
Smith ;  this  meeting  was  at  the  time  of  a  general  strike  of 
work ;  I  was  working  occasionally  at  that  time,  and  occa- 
sionally not ;  we  went  up  to  work  at  the  usual  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  came  back  to  our  breakfast  at  nine,  and  did 
not  return  any  more ;  our  business  was  not  very  pressing ; 
we  might  have  had  work  that  day,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  except  with  our  own  pleasure ;  our  master  neither 
desired  nor  forbid  us ;  we  worked  again  on  the  Thursday ;  I 
heard  the  Address  read  in  part,  and  part  I  did  not ;  I  can- 
not tell  what  I  heard,  because  I  did  not  fix  it  in  my  mind ; 
not  thinking  I  was  to  be  called  on  again,  I  paid  no  attention 
to  it ;  I  could  not  tell  if  it  was  an  Address  at  that  time ;  I 
heard  it  talked  of,  and  saw  a  paper  similar,^  as  he  was  told, 
**  on  the  church-stile  on  the  day  before ;  I  could  not  get 
to  it  so  as  to  distinguish  the  letters,  there  was  such  a  crowd 
about  it  at  the  time ;  I  heard  the  whole  paper  read,  but  there 
"Were  times  when  the  crowd  got  into  such  a  bustle,  that  some 
could  not  hear  the  whole  lof  it ;  they  were  pressing  forward 
and  shouting ;  there  were  huzzas ;  I  could  not  say  there  were 
any  remarks  made  upon  any  part  of  it ;  I  cannot  specnfy 
the  time  I  remained  there,  but  I  remained  there  till  such 
time  as  they  were  leaving  the  Green.''    Now,  Gentlemen, 
looking  to  this  man's  evidence,  and  taking  the  fact  to  be,  that 
be  was  standing  near  his  master,  Mr  Smith,  and  taking  his 
master's  account,  you  will  consider  all  thb  negative  evidence, 
not  taking  upon  him  to  swear  that  other  facts  disclosed  by 
Smith  and  other  persons  did  not  take  place,  but  only  that  he 
did  not  hear — that  he  did  not  recollect — ^that  he  did  not  pay 
any  particular  attention  from  where  he  was  to  what  those 
persons  were  doing.    Take  that  into  conndm'ation,  and  give 
it  what  effect  you  please ;  but  I  apprehend  you  will  think 
that  the  positive  evidence  of  other  witnesses  as  to  what  pass- 
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ed  in  their  hearing  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  your  view,  sup- 
posing there  were  ten  other  persons  like  M^Nicoil  la^og 
they  did  not  hear  what  passed. 

Greorge  Thomson  is  a  cotton-spinner ;  he  saysi  *'  I  le- 
roember  a  meeting  in  the  School-green  of  Johnstone  eaily  in 
April  last ;  I  work  in  Logan  and  Wattes  works  in  Jobw 
stone ;  I  believe  the  meeting  was  on  the  8d  day  of  April;  I 
was  at  it ;  I  know  the  prisoner  Speirs ;  I  saw  him  there ;  I 
saw  him  make  no  speeches.^ 

Andrew  Smith  says,  ^^  I  am  a  wearer  in  Millerstone,  on 
the  road  to  Johnstone ;  I  remember  the  meeting  on  the 
SchooLgreen  at  Johnstone  on  the  8d  of  April ;  I  was  there 
at  the  first  part ;  I  was  on  the  outside  of  the  ring,  but  I  was 
jostled  by  the  crowd  within  a  very  little  of  thefnmt ;  I  know 
Speirs  by  passing  backward  and  forwards  on  the  road ;  I 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him ;  on  my  gc»ng  to  the 
meeting  I  got  down  into  the  front ;  and,  coming  back  in  • 
little  time,  I  saw  the  mob  getting  together;  a  ring  was  fixm* 
ed,  and  a  cry  for  a  Freses  to  be  chosen ;  this  was  the  ftnt 
thing  I  observed  ;  Parker  was  elected  Freses ;  two  men  wne 
mentioned,  and  he  was  the  one  who  was  chosen  ;  it  was  pat  to 
them  whether  any  person  knew  the  occaaon  of  the  meetiiig; 
none  of  them  appeared  to  know ;  one  person  smd,  he  ooidd 
give  nothing  but  the  paper  which  was  posted  up  on  the 
Sunday.  There  were  heaps  of  that  paper  drcalated  thiOB|^ 
the  places.     He  said,  he  thought  most  of  then  there 
had  heard  of  it,  or  seen  it  before ;  and  some  of  tbe  cnied 
said,  ^  Read  it — ^it  was  none  the  worse  to  be  heard  i^ini'<* 
he  read  it,  but  who  it  was  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  not  tbt 
panel ;  I  did  not  hear  the  panel  make  any  speedi  at  die 
meeting ;  I  staid  till  the  meeting  broke  up ;  the  crowd  diCB 
marched  away  along  the  road  leading  to  Eilbardian ;  I  Al- 
lowed the  crowd  at  some  distance ;  and  whilst  I  was  lodkB|[ 
about  I  saw  the  panel ;  I  saw  a  mill  a  good  way  ftoae  where 
I  stood,  which  I  was  told  was  the  Hagg  Mill;  at  the  time  I 
saw  Speirs  he  was  standing  alone  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket; 
at  that  time  I  was  at  the  back  side  of  the  greatest  mob  art 
above  six  yards  from  the  prisoner,  between  him  and  Ae 
crowd ;  the  crowd  were  between  me  and  the  nulLT 

On  the  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^^  I  was  at  the  School- 
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green  meeting ;  when  I  got  there  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  people 
lying>  some  on  the  grass  and  some  on  the  dyke,**^  waiting  for 
the  meeting,  I  presume ;  '^  I  went  up,  and  found  I  knew 
none  of  them ;  I  staid  a  considerable  time ;  they  made  a  ring ; 
I  was  then  on  the  top  of  the  hill  going  on  to  the  Green ; 
when  the  ring  was  made  I  was  on  the  outside,  and  they  cried 
to  make  the  ring  bigger,  there  was  so  many  there,  to  give 
them  room  ;  I  had  got  then  within  a  little  of  the  front,  and 
was  standing  straight  forenent  the  panel ;  when  I  first  went 
there,  I  heard  something  about  a  Preses ;  and  there  were  two 
men  nominated — one  was  Parker ;  I  do  not  know  the  name 
of  the  other,  but  it  was  not  Speirs ;  I  mind  perfectly  well  it 
was  not  Speirs.*"    You  remember  M*Vicar''s  evidence,  that 
he  heard  Speirs  positively  decline  being  Preses.     "  When 
the  man^came  forward  with  Parker,  and  was  rejected,  he  r&. 
turned  back  again  to  the  crowd ;  when  his  name  was  men- 
tioned, he  burst  through  the  crowd  into  the  ring,  and  stood 
along  with  the  front ;  he  never  spoke ;  he  was  just  by  me ; 
the  panel  at  that  time  was  standing  exactly  opposite  to  me ; 
he  was  in  front  of  the  ring,  just  in  front  of  the  crowd ;  Parker 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  one  or  two  were  round 
him  ;  I  never  saw  Speirs  within  the  ring,  but  when  he  was^ 
jostled  by  the  crowd ;  I  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the 
SchooLgreen  ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it ;  I  was  going  for  a 
walk,  and  was  called  back  by  several  of  our  neighbours  to 
see  what  was  going  on ;  I  left  home  at  past  ten,  or  about 
ten  o^clock  in  the  morning ;  I  had  struck  work  at  this  time ; 
I  was  coming  from  Johnstone  that  day,  and  I  asked  a  man 
if  he  knew  what  that  mill  was,  whether  it  was  a  mill,  and  he 
said  it  was  the  Hagg  Mill ;  I  do  not  know  why  I  asked 
him  that*^ 

Alexander  Thomson  says,  ^^  I  am  a  weaver,  and  work 
in  Johnstone,  in  the  employment  of  Alexander  Renfrew.^ 
Now,  Gentlemen,  unless  you  ask  it  of  me  to  read  this  depo- 
sition, which  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  examination  of  this  man  in  chief,  and  his  cross-exa- 
mination, and  the  re-examination,  and  that  remarkable  pert 
of  what  took  place,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so  ;  if  you  wish  it 
read,  I  have  fully  taken  it  down,  and  shall  oertidoljr  with 
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great  satisfaction  comply  with  your  request ;  but  I  do  moit 
entirely  concur  in  the  energetic  and  emphatic  obaervatioD 
made  by  the  Judge  who  is  not  now  present— »*<  I  hope  to  God 
you  will  never  make  such  a  figure  again  on  your  oadi.^  That 
is  the  opinion  that  I  have  of  this  man'^s  whole  depositioD,  die 
first  as  well  as  the  last  of  it,  and  unless  you  ask  it  of  me,  I 
do  not  wish  to  read  it. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — The  Jury  had  rather  decline  bear- 
ing it ;  they  are  satisfied. 

Lord  Jftstice-ClerJc'-^Theu  I  have  a  very  short  task  re- 
maining, which  is  just  to  read  what  is  stated  by  the  other 
witnesses. 

Ellen  McQueen  says,  ^^  I  keep  a  public-house  at  Cartnde 
Bridge ;  I  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  Cartude  MiU  m 
the  beginning  of  April,  I  think  the  3d,  but  I  am  not  qmte 
sure ;  I  saw  Speirs  that  day ;  I  have  known  him  about  three 
years ;  and  a  soberer  man  I  never  met ;  he  and  ancyther  gen- 
tleman came  into  my  house  and  bought  a  gill  of  whisky ;  it 
was  before  the  mob  was  at  the  mill ;  I  do  not  know  how  long 
they  remained ;  it  was  till  the  mob  was  banning  to  i^ 
move ;  I  do  not  know  who  the  other  gentleman  was  thatvu 
with  him.*" 

Malcolm  Frazer  says,  ^*  I  was  a  Serjeant  and  seijeiDt-ina- 
jor  in  the  S6th  regiment ;  I  have  known  Spars  upwards  of 
six  years  in  the  regiment ;  he  bore  a  fair  character,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  an  ornament  to  the  service,  if  he  had  oonti- 
nued ;  he  joined  when  a  boy ;  he  was  a  lance  corpond,  fidl 
corporal,  lance  serjeant,  and  drill  Serjeant;  he  li^  the  re- 
giment on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  breast.^  A  papv 
was  shewn  to  him,  and  he  said,  ^^  I  do  not  recollect  the  sig- 
nature at  present ;  Major  Condly  commanded  at  the  time;  I 
know  the  signature  now — ^it  is  that  of  the  captain  in  the  de- 
pot^— so  that  he  corrected  himself — **  he  was  employed  in 
the  recruiting  service  for  some  time,  how  long  I  do  •not 
know ;  he  was  active  in  getting  troops,  as  far  as  came  within 
my  knowledge,  but  he  was  absent  some  time,  and  tfaen  I 
could  not  say.""  And  the  recommendation  was  read  to  yon 
by  consent,  and  gave  him  a  good  character. 

James  Campbell  says,  "  I  am  a  teacher  in  Jdiostonei  tfd 
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have  known  Speirs  five  years^  that  is,  ever  since  he  was  dis- 
charged ;  as  far  as  I  know,  he  was  an  industrious,  sober, 
peaceable  man.'*^ 

David  Boyle  says,  "  I  am  a  weaver  by  trade ;  I  have 
known  Speirs  about  three  years,  and  been  personally  ao- 
quidnted  with  him  for  two ;  I  took  him  to  be  a  quiet,  peace- 
able kind  of  man,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  was  industrious.^ 

John  McMillan  says,  "  I  am  a  wright,  and  have  known 
Speirs  about  two  years ;  and,  during  that  time,  he  was  a 
fair,  decent,  honest  kind  of  man,  as  far  as  I  know." 

Gentlemen,  such  is  the  whole  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced in  this  case,  in  support  of  the  charge  exhibited  against 
the  prisoner,  and  in  opposition  to  it.  Upon  this  evidence, 
after  having  detained  you  so  long,  I  have  no  intention  of 
fatiguing  you  with  any  length  of  observation.  It  appears 
to  me.  Gentlemen,  that,  in  reference  to  the  two  counts, 
and  particularly  upon  the  last  count,  that  of  a  charge 
of  compassing,  and  intending  to  levy  war  against  the  King, 
to  compel  him,  by  force,  or  constraint,  to  change  his  mea- 
sures or  counsels,  two  questions  do  arise  for  your  consider- 
ation; first,  whether  there  was  actual  conspiracy  to  levy 
war;  and,  secondly,  what  was  the  true  nature  and  object 
of  it;  and  that,  if  you  are  satisfied,  on  a  careful  and  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  evidence,  that  a  connexion  with 
a  treasonable  Address,  dated,  Glasgow,  1st  of  April,  1820, 
and  bearing  to  be  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Organization 
for  forming  a  Provisional  Government,  has  been  fixed  upon 
the  prisoner — ^if  you  are  of  opinion,  that  those  overt  acts, 
which  are  stated  in  this  indictment,  and  to  which  I  before 
called  your  attention,  namely,  the  publishing  and  posting 
up  a  Treasonable  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
ton, and  forcing  divers  subjects  to  discharge  and  turn  <off 
their  workmen,  and  for  striking  work,  and  compelling  others 
to  do  the  same,  have  been  established  by  satbfactory  evi- 
dence— that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  treasonable  conspiracy  to 
levy  war  entered  into  and  acted  upon ;  and  that,  in  that  con- 
spiracy, the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  engaged,  it  will  then  be 
for  you  to  consider  the  other  question,  what  was  the  true  ob- 
ject of  that  war,  which  was  so  conspired  to'  be  levied.    You 
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will  consider  the  evidence  Uiat  I  have  brought  to  your  nd- 
^ce^  in  reference  to  this  document — you  will  oonnderthe 
evidence  you  have  of  its  being  in  the  possesion  of  the  pri- 
soner on  the  first  of  April,  the  day  of  its  date,  and  its  being 
taken  down  by  a  person  in  whose  company  he  waa^  and  its 
being  carried  by  that  person,  whom  the  prisoner  aooompanied 
to  the  ring  at  Johnstone ;  that  it  was  there  read  to  a  cmui- 
derable  number  of  persons  assembled ;  that  it  was  oomment- 
ed  upon,  and  received  with  cheers ;  that  it  was  subsequently 
followed  by  a  resolution  put  to  the  meeting,  and  adapted  as 
the  general  sentiment  of  those  who  composed  the  ring,  to  go 
and  stop  all  the  works,  as  other  works  had  been  stopped 
elsewhere ;  you  will  consider  it  also,  with  reference  to  that 
resolution  being  carried  into  effect  by  the  proceediogBat  the 
Hagg  Mill  and  Cartside  Mill,  which  followed ;  and  you  will 
take  into  your  consideration  the  proceedings  that  took  place 
at  Logan^s  Mill  and  Houstoun's  Old  Mill,  which  wen  prior 
to  the  meeting,  but  in  which  it  is  clearly  proved  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  had  a  concern,  of  the  extent  of  wUdi  it  ii 
for  you  to  judge  upon  the  evidence  I  have  called  your  at- 
tention to — you  will  take  all  this  into  your  oonaideratiOQ^  aad 
not  overlook  that  part  of  the  evidence  upon  whidi  yon  are 
to  say  whether  it  does  establish  or  does  not  estabHsh  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  had  an  active  concern  in  calling  the  meet- 
ing, or,  at  least,  in  inviting  persons  to  that  meetings  hdd  up- 
on the  School-green,  by  the  proceedings  which  took  phoe 
opposite  to  the  house  of  Mr  Campbell.  If  you  axe  tatintf' 
that  there  was  this  conspiracy,  you  are  then  to  oonridcr  whe- 
ther it  was  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  compellii^  the 
King,  by  force  or  constraint,  to  alter  his  counsels  or  meft* 
sures,  or  whether  it  was  a  public  war,  of  a  puUic  natnr^ 
which,  according  to  the  authorities  to  which  I  referred^  hsi 
been  settled  and  adjudged  to  amount  to  an  cyvert  ad  of 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  Kiiig. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  upon  the  subject  of  such  a  coiupiracy» 
the  nature  and  object  of  a  war  so  conspired^  1^  appvehcnd 
it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  proceedings  of  thoae  who  lit 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  it ;  and,  above  all^  yon  in  lo 
consider  the  public  written  and  printed  dedamtioiu  wkidi 
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are  made  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  persons 
who  are  stated  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  You 
will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  document  which  I  have 
so  often  alluded  to ;  you  will  consider  it  coolly  and  dispas- 
sionately ;  and  will,  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  duty 
committed  to  you,  say  whether  you  can  entertain  any  reason- 
able ground  of  doubt  that  it  manifests  that  the  insurrection 
or  rising  which  is  there  not  only  contemplated,  but  expressly 
recommended,  enjoined,  excited,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
brought  about,  is  a  rising  and  insurrection  of  a  public  nature, 
directed  against  the  whole  frame  and  fabric  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  these  realms — against  the  royal  authority  of  the 
Kingu^against  his  Royal  Majesty,  if  not  directly  levelled 
against  his  person,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  the  act 
of  a  committee  of  organization  for  forming  a  Provisional 
Government,  which  never  could  and  never  can  be  formed 
but  by  putting  down  the  King— by  deposing  the  King 
,from  his  royal  state  and  dignity— utterly  superseding  him  in 
the  realm— and  assuming  all  the  powers,  authorities,  and 
functions  of  the  government  of  the  state — that  I  state  to  you 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  clear  purpose  indicated  by  the  lan- 
guage, and  upon  the  face  of  that  document.  It  is  for  you  to 
say,  in  the  discharge  of  your  sacred  duty,  if  you  can  have  a 
different  view  of  the  matter ;  but  if  you  have  not,  and  feel  that 
it  is  part  of  the  public  object  I  have  alluded  to,  and  calls  to 
that  general  public  rising  and  insurrection,  then,  Gentlemen, 
it  remains  for  you  to  consider  whether  or  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  produced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  to 
shew  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  a  person  concerned  in 
that  conspiracy,  taking  a  part  in  the  furtherance  and  execu- 
tion of  it ;  and  as  such,  answerable  under  the  charges  con^ 
tained  in  this  indictment. 

You  know,  Gentlemen,  that  in  Treason  there  are  no  ac- 
cessaries. All  those  who  take  part  in  treasonable  proceed- 
ings, whether  they  come  in  later  or  earlier  into  the  conspi- 
racy— whether  they  take  one  part  or  another  in  that  conspi-' 
racy,  if  they  are  proved  to  take  part  in  the  furtherance  of  it, 
they  are  answerable  for  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the 
conspirators  at  large ;  you  are,  therefore,  carefully  to  oonri« 
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scurity— if  they  were  such  as  you  could  not  see  your  way 
through  them — if  they  were  such  as  created  reasonable 
doubts  in  your  mind,  as  to  their  sufficiency,  you  certainly 
would  be  bound  to  take  into  your  consideration,  the  fair 
character  which  the  witnesses  have  given  of  this  man,  in 
the  depositions  that  I  have  distinctly  read  to  you;  but, 
upon  the  other  hand,  if  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to 
you  to  be  doubtful  or  ambiguous — if  you  think  it  amounts 
to  a  clear  proof  of  what  you  consider,  on  the  face  of  this 
indictment,  to  be  sufficient  overt  acts  of  the  intention  and 
purpose  of  compassing  and  imagining  to  levy  war  against 
the  King — an  insurrection,  by  force  and  constraint,  to  com- 
pel him  to  alter  his  measures  and  counsels,  then  I  apprehend 
you  will  think,  that,  however  you  may  regret  that  a  person  has 
been  involved  in  these  proceedings  who  had  a  fair  character, 
the  duty,  on  your  oath,  which  you  owe  to  yourselves,  and  to 
your  God,  will  leave  you  no  alternative  on  the  matter.  If 
the  case  is  attended  with  doubt  or  difficulty,  you  are  to  give 
the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  but  if  it  is  not  invol- 
ved in  doubt,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  the  Jury  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  address  know  their  duty  too  well  to  require 
anything  more  to  be  said,  than  that  it  is  upon  the  evidence, 
and  upon  the  evidence  alone,  without  listening  to  the  ob« 
servations  on  either  side,  or  the  comments  or  opinions  of 
the  Court,  further  than  they  deserve^  and  are  entitled  to, 
their  verdict  is  now  to  be  returned. 

The  Jury  withdrew,  at  twenty  minutes  before  four  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  returned  in  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes. 

Foreman  of  the  Jwr^.— The  Jury  have  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  fifteenth  overt  act  in  the  first  count  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  unanimously  recommend  him  to  mercy,  on 
account  of  his  former  ^ood  conduct. 

Lord  Jtistice  Clerk. — Then  you  find  him  guilty  on  the 
first  count. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — That  is  rather  implied,  I  believe. 
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I  was  desired  to  ask  the  questioDy  but  I  stated  it  was  implied. 
There  are  some  scruples  in  finding  the  first  count  gene^ 
rally. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — I  thought  I  explained  the  law  to 
you.  If  you  found  any  overt  act  on  which  yoo  were  satisfied 
the  prisoner  was  guilty,  you  might  find  guilty  upon  that 
count;  if  one  overt  act  is  found  proved,  yoo  must  find  hhn 
guilty  upon  the  count. 

A  Jurynum.^-'Wc  cannot  find  him  guilty  upon  that  whole 
count. 

Mr  Grant — The  Jury  may  find  a  special  Terdict,  if  thcj 
think  it  right* 

Lord  Justice  CZ^rX;.-— You  had  better  consider  of  it  agaioy 
Gentlemen.    If  you  wish  any  explanatioui  we  will  give  it 
A  Jurymcm. — We  understood  the  law  permitt^  us  to 
find  him  guilty  of  one  overt  act,  without  finding  him  guilty 
of  the  whole. 

Lord  Justice  Cleric, — Most  certainly ;  but  if  yon  tliiDk 
him  guilty  of  that  overt  act,  there  are  four  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment. 

A  Juryman, — ^It  is  only  on  that  overt  act  that  we  can  find 
him  guilty;  we  cannot  find  him  guilty  on  any  other  overt 
act. 

Mr  Grant — Then  there  is  a  special  verdict,  which  the 
Jury  may  return. 

Lord  Justice  CferA:.— It  should  be  a  verdict  on  the  fint 
count ;  but  they  may  go  back  and  consider  it. 

A  Juryman. — We  have  made  up  our  minds  upon  that 
act. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — I  thought  I  had  explained  that  there 
were  certain  acts  applying  to  the  counts ;  and  that  if  one 
overt  act  is  proved  to  shew  the  treasonable  intent»  that  ii 
sufiicient  to  find  the  Treason ;  if  you  are  satisfied  of  thtt, 
you  are  so  to  find  it. 

Mr  Grant — That  is  not  sufficient  to  found  it ;  the  JoiJ 
find  a  special  verdict ;  and  upon  that  special  verdict^  a  pcnnt 
of  law  arises. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — There  is  no  finding  of  a  special  VB^ 
diet.     Gentlemen,  you  had  better  see  whether  yon  can,  oc 
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canaoty  find  him  guilty  on  one  or  other  of  the  couals.  Find- 
ing him  guilty  on  a  particular  county  by  no  means  implies 
finding  ham  guihy  on  the  whole  of  the  overt  acts. 

A  Jurymaoh, — Will  your  Lordship  allow  a  written  ver- 
dict ?  We  find  him  guilty  of  the  fifteenth  overt  act ;  and 
we  reconmiend  him  to  mercy ;  but  we  cannot  find  him  guihy 
of  the  whole  count. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.'^There  are  four  coants  in  the  in- 
dictment;  one  is  the  compassing  and  im^ning  the  death 
of  the  King;  another  is  the  levying  war  agunst  the  King; 
another  is  a  compassing,  imagining,  devising,  and  inteBNl. 
iqg  to  put  the  King  to  death ;  and  the  fourth  is  compass- 
ing, imagining,  devising,  and  intending  to  levy  war  against 
the  King,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  and  coun- 
sels. Now,  there  are  nineteen  overt  acts  that  apply  to  the 
first,  to  the  third,  and  to  the  fourth  counts ;  and  the  levy- 
ing war  stands  by  itself;  the  actual  levying  war  is  an  act 
corresponding  to  that  second  count ;  but  there  are  nine- 
teen overt  acts  which  are  stated  to  shew  the  Treason  char*, 
ged ;  whether  you  arrive  to  the  conclusion^  by  finding  one 
overt  act,  or  five,  I  cannot  help  it« 

ji  Jwrynum. — It  remains  for  us  to  deteifbine  that. 

Lord  Jtistice  Clerk, — Certainly. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — There  were  some  scruples;  we 
thought  by  finding  a  particular  overt  act,  that  might  make 
an  impression  upon  the  Court. 

Mr  Grant — The  Jury,  as  I  take  it,  mean  to  find  a  spe- 
cial verdict. 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — Do  you  mean  to  find  a  special  ver- 
dict? 

A  Juryman, — It  is  a  special  verdict  we  wish  to  find. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — ^You  may  find  certain  facts,  so  that 
we  may  take  them  down  on  the  record ;  but  there  is  no 
written  verdict  in  this  Court 

A  Juryman. — We  consider  this  a  special  verdict. 

Mr  Grant. — Of  course  the  Court  will  suggest  to  the 
Jury,  that  they  will  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  odier  counts* 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — The  clerk  regulates  that. 

VOL.  III.  2  a 
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The  Jury  again  withdrew  for  a  few  ininuteSf  and  then  re- 
turned  into  Court 

Foreman  of  the  c/f^ry.— With  the  permiirion  of  the  Conrlf 
the  Jury  have  found  a  special  verdict;  finding  him  gnikj 
upon  the  fifteenth  overt  act  of  the  first  oonntf  to  iritijBr 
9tr%k%vg  tcorkj  and  compelling  and  permading  o6ker9  k^io 
the  same. 

Lord  Justke  ClerJc.'^ThBt  is  the  abstract ;  would  not  it 
be  right  to  attend  to  the  words  of  the  indictment  ? 

The  fifteenth  overt  act  of  the  first  count  was  read  to  the 
Jury. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. ^^It  is  the  wish  of  the  Jny  thathe 
should  be  recommended  to  mercy^  in  conseqaenoe  of  his 
former  good  character. 

Mr  jSno^.— -Then  you  find  the  whole  count  i 

Foreman  of  the  Jtm/. — We  find  the  fifteenth  Offlft  ac^ 
as  read  by  the  clerk. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. ^-^1  am  sorry  to  tell  yoa,  I  fiuily  con- 
fess, that  not  being  conversant  with  entering  verdicti  insoch 
cases^  I  wish  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  person  who  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  it ;  and  I  am  under  the  painfid  neces- 
sity of  requesting  you  to  take  your  seats  again,  befim  the 
record  is  made  up  of  your  verdict. 

After  some  time,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  came  into  Gont 

Mr  Grant.'^X  apprehend  the  Jury  are  not  exactly  awns 
of  the  means  of  effecting  what  I  apprehend  is  their  psv- 
pose. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Let  the  question  be  again  put 

Mr  Grant.'^Jfthe  Jury  return  a  verdict  not  on  the  con^ 
there  is  an  end. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Be  so  good,  Gentlemen,  as  to  wttmi 

Mr  Knapp. — Are  you  agreed,  G^itlemen  P  How  saj  jo% 
is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty,  or  not  guilty? 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.'^The  Jury  find  a  special  vorfic^ 
finding  him  guilty  upon  the  fifteenth  overt  act  of  the  fink 
count  in  the  indictment. 

Mr  Grant — ^Your  Lordship  observes,  the  Jury  an  hist 
ing  at  the  abstract. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — We  refer  to  what  the  ckrfc  issl 
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Mr  Grant^^It  is  right  for  me  to  endeavour^  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Jury  should  be  called  to  the  proper  mode  of 
Meeting  what  they  mean  to  do. 

Lard  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^The  attention  of  the  Jury 
should  be  called  to  this. — What  is  the  crime  charged  in  the 
count  under  consideration,  and  what  are  the  overt  acts  sta- 
ted in  that  count  to  make  out  such  charge  ?  The  verdict  of 
the  Jury  must  be  upon  the  count ;  but  they  have,  a  power 
to  negative  such  overt  acts  as  they  think  are  not  proved, 
and  affirm  such  overt  acts  as  they  find  to  be  proved ;  but 
the  verdict  must  be  upon  the  county  unless  they  find  a  fe- 
cial v^ict,  stating  specific  &ct8,  and  refer  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Court,  whether,  in  point  of  law,  such  fiM:ts  make 
out  the  crime  as  charged. 

Mr  Grant* — ^Your  Lordship  was  not  in  Court  when  the 
Jury  first  came  in,  when  one  of  the  Jury  said,  they  wished 
to  leave  the  question  of  law  to  the  Court  ' 

Lord  Advocate. — No,  they  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Gentlemen,  I  apprehend 
it  is  necessary  you  should  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  all  or 
fiome  one  of  the  counts,  or  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  all ; 
or  if  you  choose  to  find  a  special  verdict,  you  should  fiiid 
specially  such  a  detail  of  facts  as  you  think  are  well  proved 
by  the  evidence,  and  leave  the  question  of  law  to  the  Court ; 
but  merely  stating  the  summary  of  the  overt  act  in  the  way 
you  have  done,  is  not  a  special  verdict ;  it  is,  in  truth,  no 
verdict.  To  explain  myself  thus:  the  charge  in  the  first 
count  is,  that  the  prisoner  compassed  and  imagined  the 
death  of  the  King.  There  are  several  overt  acts  charged, 
as  being  open  acts  and  deeds  done  by  him,  to  manifest  that 
he  had  that  intention.  The  overt  acts  in  question  are^  that 
James  Speirs  and  others  did  maliciously  and  traitorously 
strike,  abandon,  and  give  up  their  work  and  labour,  in 
which  they  respectively  worked  and  laboured  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  themselves  and  their  families,,  and 
did  desert,  cease,  and  abstain  from'  doing  any  work  or  la- 
bour for  the  maintenance  or  support  of  themselves  or  their 
&milies,  and  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  fcurce^  compel, 
i>blige,  induce,  and  persuade,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be 
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foroedy  compeiled^  obliged,  indacedt  And  penuaded,  fieri 
other  liege  subjecU  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  being  per* 
sons  who  worked  and  laboured  for  the  maintepgnee  and 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families^  to  atrike^  abaadoDy 
and  give  up  their  work  and  labour^  and  to  deaist^  oeaae^  and 
abstain  from  doing  any  work  or  labour  fer  the  mnintelMaioe 
and  support  of  themselves  and  their  families;  and  did  than 
and  there,  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid,  malicimak 
Ij  and  traitorously  hinder,  obstruct,  and  prevent  diverB 
works  and  manufactories  of  divers  liege  subjects  of  onrsaid 
Lord  the  King  from  being  proceeded  in  and  carried  on^— 
You  have  said  you  find  him  guilty  of  this  act  in  the  first 
count,  viz.  for  striking  work,  and  compelling  and  permading 
others  to  do  the  same.  Now,  Gentlemen,  your  Terdkt  mart 
be  pronounced  upon  the  charge  in  this  count.  Yon  wittnot 
understand  me  as  directing  you  to  find  a  yerdict  of  goStf; 
I  am  only  explaining  to  you  the  form ;  either  jron  shoold 
find  he  is  guilty  of  compassing  the  King^s  deaths  and  find 
that  to  be  made  out  by  finding  the  overt  act  provady  which 
is  charged  as  manifesting  it;  or  if  you  do  not  find  that  he 
compassed  the  King's  death,  you  should  find  him  not  gidlty 
upon  this  count — because  a  man's  striking  work,  and  eon^ 
pelling  others  to  do  so,  may  not  prove  a  oompaaaing  of  the 
King's  death.    Journeymen  may  strike,  and  compel  oditn 
to  do  so,  in  combination  to  raise  wages ;  that  is  higUj  ife 
ga),  but  it  is  not  High  Treason.  .  They  may  aiao  strike 
work,  and  compel  others  to  do  so,  under  circumatancaathat 
may  manifest  a  compassing  of  the  King's  dieath.    ikm, 
your  verdict  in  this  case,  as  to  this  count,  must  be  dslitweJ 
upon  the  charge  of  compassing  the  King's  death.    Caies 
may  happen  in  which  the  writing  and  publishing  a  latter 
may  be  an  overt  act  manifesting  a  compassing  the  Kimfii 
death  ;  but  it  may  also  be,  that  the  writing  anch  a  latter 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  publication  of  a  libd  npoa 
the  King  or  other  persons. — ^Do  I  make  myself  andentood? 

Foreman  of  the  Jtiri/.'^YeBf  my  Lord. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — If  a  man  be  charged  with 
compassing  the  King's  death,  and  the  only  overt  act-pmved 
be  the  writing  and  publishing,  or  sending  such  a  letter,  the 
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mere  finding  that  be  wrote  such  a  tetter,  without  finding 
the  traitorous  object  imputed  to  him,  is  no  verdict  upon  the 
charge^  because  it  does  not  pronounce  whether  he  manifest- 
ed the  traitorous  purpose  or  intention  imputed  to  him,  or 
whether  he  is  guilty  of  compassing  the  King's  death  or  not. 

Forenum  of  the  t7wr«/,— But,  ray  Lord,  permit  me  to  say, 
that  this  verdict  that  we  have  now  given  in,  was  a  matter  of 
iijeccfisity ;  we  shall  never  be  unanimous  on  the  general  count. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
help  that.  You  must  return  a  verdict  such  as  the  Court  can 

receive* 

Foreman  of  the  Jurjf. — ^If  it  is  to  be  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
on  the  count,  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can  find;  we  cannot  be 
of  one  mind  on  the  count.  We  daim  the  advice  of  the 
Court. 

Lord  Justice  C/erJr.*— That  is  a  case  where  the  Court  can« 
not  assist  you,  after  all  the  assistance  that  has  been  given, 
and  none  could  be  more  satisfactory* 

Foreman  of  the  /i^.-^It  was  not  without  consideration ; 
we  were  above  an  hour  out^  and  this  was  all  we  could  ar«* 
rive  at. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^The  misfortune  is,  by  that 
means  you  pronounce  no  opinion  at  all  upon  that  which  is 
the  chaise  against  this  party^  because  the  charge,  in  point 
of  law,  is  compassing  the  £ing^s  death,  in  the  first  count ; 
levying  war,  in  the  second  count ;  oonapiring  to  put  the 
King  to  death,  in  the  third  count ;  and  conspiring  to  levy 
war  against  the  King,  in  order  thereby  to  make  him  change 
his  measures^  in  the  fourth  count  These  are  the  chaif^es 
in  point  of  law ;  with  respect  to  all  these,  (except  the  lo« 
vying  of  war,  which  we  will,. for  the  present,  say  is  out  of 
the  case,)  the  acts  to  manifest  the  intention  are  such  as 
are  charged  upon  this  indictment ;  am(mgst  which  is  that 
one  of  striking  work,  and  compelling  others  to  strike  work : 
Your  merely  finding  that  he  struck  work,  and  compelled  and 
persuaded  others  to  do  so^  and  saying  you  only  find  that 
act,  and  no  more,  is  no  verdict. 

Foreman  t^  the  Jury. — If  we  state  that  we  have  found  it 
under  the  first  count  of  the  indictment,  will  not  that  do? 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  SJtepherd, — No,  certainly  not ;  by  finct 
ing  an  overt  act  under  the  first  count,  I  should  rappoie 
yon  mean,  that  you  only  find  the  overt  act  charged  in  that 
count. 

A  Jurymanr-^We  thought  we  were  to  find  what  wefiNud 
evidence  for,  and  no  more* 

Lard  Chief  Baron  Shepherd^-^Yoa  have  heard  podtiM 
evidence,  you  see.  Gentlemen,  of  the  acts  that  were  done 
by  this  man ;  but  what  was  his  intention,  is  Btill  a  mattsr  of 
fact  for  you  to  find,  one  way  or  the  other,  I  do  not  aay  wiiidi ; 
for  instance^  a  man  might  embark  in  a  boat ;  and  that'BUf^t 
be  charged  as  an  overt  act,  that  the  man  adhered  lb  the 
King's  enemies ;  that  is,  that  he  was  going  to  j<mi  than ; 
or,  that  he  was  compassing  the  death  of  the  King;  or,  as 
an  overt  act,  that  he  was  going  to  levy  war  against  the  Eng, 
coupled  with  other  circumstances;  but  the  merely a^ing 
that  a  man  went  in  a  boat,  is  finding  nothing. 

A  Juryman. — We  do  not  know  what  the  man's  intsntioii 
was ;  but  we  thought  that  he  might  be  led  into  an  act  fimn 
levity  of  conduct,  which  he  ought  to  be  punished  fiir.  ' 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  must  redrew  Oentlfr' 
men,  and  draw  your  inference  one  way  or  the  other;  what 
is  a  man's  mind  cannot  be  proved  positively  and  spedflosl- 
ly.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  inducing  you  to  find  a  yeidiet  one 
way  or  another ;  but  what  passes  in  his  mindy  can  onlf  be 
manifested  by  that  which  he  does,  or  that  which  he  asgnfc 
When  the  crime  consists  in  a  man*s  intention,  a  Jniy  WHt 
first  ask  themselves  this  question,  do  we  believe  the  fiMttdut 
are  proved,  as  to  any  part  of  the  transaction  ?  WeO^  wedcK 
Then,  if  those  facts  may  indicate  one  intention  of  the  mfaid, 
or  another  intention  of  the  mind,  then  the  Jury  most  infer 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  he  had  an  intention  of  sndi  a  sort, 
or  that  he  had  an  intention  of  the  other  sort,  or  that  itdDB 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  such  intention  as  that  impaCed.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  understood*  In 
all  acts  that  are  charged,  not  only  of  High  TVeasoDf  bnt  of 
any  other  conspiracy,  (as  suppose  it  were  a  conspiracj  ta 
raise  wages,)  one  man  might  strike  work,  or  do  thit^  dialf  or 
the  other  act,  and  so  might  another  man ;  with  respect  la 
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the  acts  done  by  the  two  men^  they  might  be  the  same,  and 
yet  the  Jury  might  infer,  that  the  one  did  them  with  the 
criminal  intention  imputed  by  the  charge,  and  that  the 
other  did  not.  Then  the  Jury  would  find  a  verdict  as  to 
one^  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  conspiracy  charged ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  other,  would  say,  we  find  he  is  not  guilty* 
Now,  it  is  the  same  question  here.  The  Court  cannot  re- 
ceive an  insufficient  and  incomplete  verdict.  Your  merely 
finding  that  fact,  without  more^  is  finding  nothing;  that  is* 
to  say,,  nothing  which,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  disposes 
of  either  of  the  charges  in  that  indictment ;  the  charges 
being  not  merely  the  overt  acts^  but  the  charges  being  those 
operations  of  the  man's  mind,  which,  in  the  indictment,  are 
charged  to  be  manifested  by  the  acts. 

A  Juryman. — Are  we  to  understand  that  a  special  ver- 
dict is  not  to  be  reserved  to  us  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  certainly  may  find  a 
special  verdict;  but  a  special  verdict  must  find  facts,  firbm 
which  some  question  of  law  upon  the  fact  will  arise ;  but 
on  your  finding  in  this  case,  no  question  of  law  arises. 

A  Juryman — It  has  no  connexion  with  the  count  he  is 
charged  on^ 

Lord  Chief  Banron  Shepherd.^^K%  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, it  has  a  connexion  with  the  charge  on  which  the 
count  is  founded.  The  act  of  stopping  work,  or  forcing 
others  to  stop  work,  and  so  on,  may  be  overt  acts  of  com- 
passing the  King's  death ;  and  if  the  Jury  find  from  those 
acts  that  the  prisoner  did  compass  the  King's  death,  then 
they  do  apply  to  the  count,  and  the  charge  contained  in  it ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  such  acts  and  circumstaiices  may 
not  amount  to  evidence  of  compassing  the  King's  death; 
and  then  standing  by  themselves,  they  would  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  charge. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — It  is  the  compassing  the  King's 
death  that  startles  the  Jury. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — That  is  the  charge. 

Forenum  of  the  Jury, ^--In  the  overt  act,  as  expressed  at 
large  there^  are  the  fects  not  specified  and  defined? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.*^Finding  that  overt  act,  or 
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any  other  overt  act^  standing  by  itself,  antess  you^  by  yonr 
verdict,  connect  it  with  the  charge,  is  finding  nothing. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — I  do  not  know,  Oentlemen^  if  yoB 
are  aware  of  this,  that  the  nineteen  overt  acti^  whidi  yoa 
have  upon  your  abstract,  are  made  agreeable  to  three  di& 
ferent  counts  in  the  indictment. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — Perfectly,  my  Lord* 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.-^To  the  compassing  aod  wmginitg 
the  death  of  the  King,  the  compassing  and  intending  to  dft- 
pose  the  King,  and  the  compassing  and  imagining  to  leiy 
war  against  the  King,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  mea^ 
sures  and  counsels,  those  overt  acts,  (I  allade  to  the  whde^) 
those  nineteen  are  as  much  included  in  one  oount  ai  the 
others. 

Foreman  of  the  Jun^.^-Some  of  us  do  not  wish  to  inchide 
it  in  any  of  those  counts. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^Then  you  must  retire. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury,'-^k&  this  cause  is  new,  can  we  hate 
any  one  person  to  assist  us^  appointed  by  the  Cmirt? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — The  special  &cts  must  be  pot  oa 
paper. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  must  find  oertein  facts 
that  he  did  so  and  so ;  and  unless  you  draw  some  iniercnoe^ 
affirming  or  negativing  the  allegation  of  the  indictpaffit, 
what  you  propose  is  no  verdict  at  all. 

The  Jury  again  withdrew,  at  a  quarter  paat  ux  o^dock» 
and  returned  into  Court  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.'-^Tbe  Jury  pronounce  Jaom 
Speirs  guilty,  on  Monday  the  third  of  April  last^  of  stri- 
king and  giving  up  his  work,  in  a  malicious  and  an  il^pl 
manner;  and  that  he  did  not  only  abstain  from  work  him- 
self, but  did  compel  and  oblige  others  of  his  feUow-sob- 
jects  to  do  the  same ;  and  maliciously  and  illegally  did 
hinder,  and  obstruct,  and  prevent  divers  manufiu:tori€%  of 
divers  liege  subjects,  from  being  proceeded  in,  and  canied 
on  on  that  day. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Gentlemen,  this  it  no  ver- 
dict at  all^  as  it  neither  affirms  nor  n^atives  the  charge  of 
Treason.  You  are  to  find  whether  certain  acts  were  dope ; 
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and  then^  whether  they  were  treasonably  done,  al  charged 
in  the  indictment.  Gentlemen,  you  had  better  again  retire 
and  consider  this  point. 

The  Jury  again  withdrew,  and  at  eight  o'clock  returned 
into  Court,  finding  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty, 

This  verdict  was  received  by  the  audience  with  loud  and 
general  cheering;  and  a  young  man^  who  was  particularly 
active,  being  pointed  out  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  he  was 
taken  into  custody  by  an  officer  of  the  Court,  and  order  was 
restored. 

Lord  CMef  Ba/ron  Shepherd.^^I{  I  had  happenisd  to  fix 
ray  eye  upon  any  other  person  who  was  applauding,  I 
should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  order  that  person  to  be  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  Court.  We  are  assembled  on  a  mb^ 
momentous  and  solemn  occasion ;  and  no  greater  ^vblation 
of  decency  could  have  been  committed  than  that  which  has 
taken  place.  A  verdict,  whatever  it  may  be^  paght  to  be 
received  in  serious  silence.  The  Court  have  full  power  to 
preserve  their  own  dignity,  and  they  are  resolved  to  do 
so. 

The  young  man  was  then  committed  to  gaol. 

An  officer  then  brought  into  Court  a  pei*son,  who  he 
stated  had  been  cheering  and  making /a  great  noifie  outside 
the  Court. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.'^AA  the  man  has  been 
merely  applauding  and  cheering  on  the  outside,  and  not 
disturbing  our  proceedings,  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

The  man  was  accordingly  dismissed. 

John  Laing  was  then  put  to  the  bar,  and  a  Jury  having 
been  sworn. 

Lord  Justice  Clerh-^ames  Speirs,  you  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  issue  of  this  trial,  as  you,  and  every  one 
must  be  convinced^  from  the  proceedings  that  have  taken 
place  in  your  presence,  with  regard  to  the  verdict  now  re- 
corded. You  have  made  a  narrow  escape  indeed ;  and  I  re- 
commend to  you  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  regard  to 
your  future  conduct,  and  to  take  no  part  in  any  similar  pro- 
ceedings to  those  which  have  brought  you  to  the  bar  of  this^ 
Court. 
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LotA  Advocaie.'^TTom  the  prooeedingi  wfaksh  hate  taken 
place  in  the  last  trial,  it  appean,  that  while  the  whole  ficti 
charged  are  admitted  to  have  been  proved,  yet  a  Jmj  of 
this  connty  have,  by  their  verdict,  heea  pleased  to  find,  that 
these  do  not  oonititute  the  crime  of  treason.  I  should  not 
feel  myself  justified  in  occupying  the  time  of  the  Court  by 
again  lajring  the  same  evidence  in  detail  before  another 
Jury.  I  do  not,  therefore,  intend  to  oEEsr  any  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  Laing,  but  to  consent  to  a  verdict  of 
acquittal ;  and  I  only  hope  that  the  result  of  the  last  trial 
may  not  prove  prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  tranquilli^  of 
the  district 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced  John  Laing  Not 
Guilty. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc^^ohn  laang,  I  oongratnlate  yon  on 
the  &vourabIe  result  of  this  proceeding  against  yoo,  and  I 
hope  that  your  future  conduct  will  be  such  at  to  prevoit 
you  fix>m  ever  being  brought  hereafter  to  the  bar  of  any 
Court  of  Justice,  accused  of  an  ofience  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. I  have  only  to  say,  further,  that  while  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  presume  that  you  are  in  any  way  guilty,  I  trust  thsi 
neither  you,  nor  any  other  person,  will  so  &r  deceive  yoor- 
sdves,  as  to  suppose  that  the  facts  charged  against  yo^  if 
equally  substantiated  by  evidence,  as  in  the  last  case^  wonU 
not  amount  to  the  crime  of  High  Treason,  fi>r  it  isimpoMihle 
that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  law,  can  entertain  a 
doubt  upon  that  subject. 
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AYR. 


Tuesday y  ^th  Jvjy^  1820* 


PEESENTt 

The  Lord  President,  The  Lord  Jostice-Clbrk,&c.  &c. 

Grand  Jury. 

1.  Sir  James  Montgomery  Cunningham,  Baronet 

2.  John  Boyle,  Esq. 

8.  Robert  Crawford,  Esq. 

4.  John  Ferrier  Hamilton,  Esq.  ,  %. 

5.  John  Cunningham,  of  ThdmtoD,  Esq. 

6.  John  Smith,  Esq. 

7.  John  Cunningham,  of  Carmelbank,  Esq. 

8.  Hugh  Brown,  Esq. 

9.  William  Neill,  Esq. 

0.  James  Miller,  Esq. 

1.  William  Heron,  Esq. 

2.  William  Hay  Boyd,  Esq. 

3.  Captain  James  Shaw,  Esq. 

4.  Hugh  Brown  Younger,  Esq. 

5.  John  M'Kindlay,  Esq. 

6.  James  Cuthbert,  Esq. 

7.  John  Andrew,  Esq. 

8.  James  PoRTEOus,  Esq.    . 

9.  William  Wallace,  Esq. 

20.  William  Rankine,  Esq. 

21.  John  M*Curbin,  Esq. 

22.  Robert  Montgomerie,  Esq. 

23.  Robert  Beaumont,  Esq. 
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The  Grand  Jury  bdng  fwom,  tlw  oflloem  of  Ccrart  ap- 
pointed, and  the  same  forms  obeenred  at  at  Stirling,  tht 
Lord  President  delivered  his  charge  to  the  Grrand  Jury. 

The  witnesses,  whose  names  were  indorsed  on  the  backof 
the  bill  of  in^Kctment  presented,  were  then  sworn  in  Court 
to  ^ye  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Court  adjoomed  for  three  hours ;  and  baring  met 
again  at  three  o^dock,  the  Grand  Jury  presented  true  UDi 
for  High  Treason  against 

Thomas  M'Eay, 

Andrew  Wyllie, 

William  Orr, 

John  Dunlop, 

James  Wyllie, 

Robert  EerT)  and 

James  Raybum, 
All  of  Stewarton. 
The  two  first  indicted.   The  five  last  not  in  custody. 

Also  against, 

Jdm  Goldie^ 

Joseph  Abbot, 

Andrew  Adamson, 

Alexander  Roxburgh, 

James  Roxburgh, 

George  Roxburgh, 

James  Nisbet,  and 

Alexander  Wilson, 
All  of  Galston ;  but  none  of  them  in  custody 

Also  against 

John  IMckie,  and 

Hugh  Wallace, 
Both  of  Mauchline,  and  both  indicted. 
Bill  not  found  against  Thomas  Gray,  of  Gulston. 

Mackay,  Wyllie,  Dickie,  and  Wallace,  were  aerved'irilh 
indictments,  and  Counsel  appcnnted  to  thenu 
Adjourned  to  99th  July,  1820. 
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AYR  CHURCH. 

Saturdatfj  29th  Juh/y  1820. 

PRESENT. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk. 
The  Lord  Chief  Barox. 
The  Grand  Jury. 

Thomas  Mackay,  Andrew  Wyllie,  John  Dickie^  and 
Hugh  Wallace,  were  severally  arraigned,  by  reading  the  in- 
dictments, which  were  precisely  the  same  with  those  in  La- 
narkshire, except  that  the  locus  delicH^  in  the  indictment 
against  Mackay  and  Wyllie,  was  the  parish  of  Stewarton, 
and  county  of  Ayr ;  and  in  the  indictment  against  Dickie  and 
Wallace,  the  parish  of  Mauchline,  and  county  of  Ayr. 

Messrs  Grant  and  Sandford  were  assigned  to  them  as 
Counsel. 

The  prisoners  pleaded  Not  guilty ;  and  the  Court  in- 
formed them  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  thdr  trial 
on  the  9th  day  of  August  next,  to  which  day  the  diet  was 
adjourned. 


AYR  CHURCH. 

Monday^  9th  August^  1880. 

PRESENT. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clerk. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

Mr  Grant. — My  Lords,  I  am  now  about  to  submit  a  mo- 
tion ;  but  I  believe,  in  the  first  jdace,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  set  at  the  bar. 
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Thomas  M^Kay  was  then  put  to  the  bar. 

Mr  Grant — On  the  part  of  the  first  prisoner  mentioned, 
I  am  to  submit  to  your  Lordships  a  request  that  he  may  al- 
ter the  plea  which  he  has  formerly  pleaded,  and  I  do  that 
under  circumstances  which,  I  am  sure,  will  lead  your  Loid- 
ships  to  allow  of  the  course  which  my  dient,  the  prisoner  a^ 
the  bar,  has  taken,  I  can  hardly  say  so  properly,  under  the 
advice  of  my  learned  Friends  and  mysdf,  as  by  our  penua- 
sion ;  so  that  it  is  upon  us. (I  am  sure  they  will  partake  with 
me  in  the  responsibility) — it  is  upon  us  that  the  responnhif- 
Ety  rests,  and  a  considerable  one  it  is,  of  the  step  wUdhhe 
is  about  to  take ;  and  I  state  this,  my  Lords,  in  jusdee  tb 
him,  because  the  objection  which  he  felt  to  taking  the 
which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  recommend^ 
which  I  think  extremely  creditable  to  him.  He  is  aoquainted 
with  the  charges,  in  the  technical  language,  as  laid  agaiiMt 
him  in  this  indictment  He  cannot  be  thoroughly  aequoal- 
ed  with  all  that  the  law,  in  point  of  construction,  infien  under 
these  charges.  He,  therefore,  has  yielded  rather  to  ourre-' 
presentation  of  what  the  law  may  be,  as  applied  to  die  dr- 
cumstances  of  his  case,  than  to  any  impression  upon  Ua  own 
mind,  lib  far  as  his  own  conscience  is  enlightened  upon  tka 
subject,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  of  that  greftt  oAnet 
which  is  charged  against  him. 

My  Lord,  the  four  first  counts  of  the  indictment  your 
Lordships  already  know ;  compassing  the  death  of  the  King 
is  the  first ;  levying  war  against  the  King  is  the  second ;  eon- 
spiring  to  dethrone  the  King  is  the  third ;  and  oonapringto 
levy  war  against  the  King,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  mea- 
sures and  counsels,  is  the  fourth.  Under  the  circunutaneei 
which  he  has  candidly  explained,  it  is  our  opinion  tfaiit  there 
may  be  grounds  in  law  for  supposing  him,  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  his  guilt  and  participation,  of  which  I  bdieve 
my  learned  and  right  honourable  Friend  is  aware— there  jokj 
be  grounds  in  law  for  holding  him  to  come  within  that  de- 
script'ion  of  offence.  Therefore,  under  our  advioe,  ha  has 
made  up  his  mind,  and  has  authorized  me  to  state  to- jov 
Lordships,  that  he  is  ready  to  throw  himself  upon  die  neicj 
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of  the  Crown^  and  to  pletd  guilty  to  thesefoiir  cowits  of  the 
indictment ;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  tiiat  he  cannot  do 
better,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  which  are  not  of  so 
tLggctiYM!bed  a  nature,  as  far  as  have  come  at  least  to  my  know« 
ledge,  as  those  of  some  other  persons,  who^  though  included 
ia  this  indictment,  have,  by  some  circumstances  or  other,  been 
removed  firom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ;  and,  perhaj^ 
if  those  persons  had  been  here,  ray  learned  Friend,  in  the  dtt<fc 
exercise  of-  his  discretion,  might  have  thought  that  enougH 
would  have  been  done,  if  those  other  persons  had  been  pro-' 
ceeded  against 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  he  can  do  better  than  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  The  Crown,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  my  right  honourable  Friend,  I  am  aaritf 
will  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  exerdse  of  its  mer^f 
and  we  know  in  the  exercise  of  this  the  best  attribute  o( 
royalty,  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty  himself.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  we  may  speak  of  his  Majesty's  person*, 
al  disposition.  We  must  know  and  believe  that  the  person* 
al  disposition  of  his  Majesty  himself  will  always  be  to  ex^ 
tend  his  mercy  where  he  can,  particularly  in  those  crimei) 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  more  directly  levied 
against  his  own  person.  My  Lord,  in  the  present  ease,  I 
am  sure  that  that  disposition  of  his  Majesty  will  not  be 
counteracted  by  the  advice  which  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
advise  hira^  may  think  themselves  called  upon  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  offer. 

Lord  Advocate, — The  difficulty  is,  whether  we  must  not 
have  a  jury  to  acquU  him  on  the  other  counts. 

Jlfr  JTnapjo.— Certainly.  '- 

Mr  Grant. — My  Lord,  I  have  stated  what  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  character  of  this  individual;  and  your  Lord- 
ship knows,  we  all  know  the  nature  of  the  offence;  but 
what  I  have  stated  is  snfficioit  for  him,  in  point  of  fact  I 
am  in&rmed  by  the  Clerk  that  we  must  dther  have  a  ver^ 
diet  of  acquittal  or  of  guilty  upon  the  other  three  counts  of 
the  indictment;  therefore  it  is  better  that  the  plea  should!^ 
taken  generally  upon  the  indictment;  and  I'tfaink  llMif  ^ 
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explanatbn  that  I  have  oflfered  to  your  Lordship  is  suffi- 
cient upon  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr  Knapp. — Thomas  M^Kay,  do  you  wish  to  withdmr 
the  plea  of  not  guilty,  which  you  have  already  pleaded  ? 

Prisoner. '^Yes. 

Lord  Justice  Clerh^^ThomsB  M'Kay,  after  a  very  M 
and  distinct  statement  by  your  counsd  with  regard  to  die 
advice  which  he  has  given  you  according  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  and  looking  to  the  whole  circumstances  of  your 
case,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  state  to  you,  that  it  m  j€ia» 
and  you  alone^  after  having  received  that  advice^  that  an 
now  to  take  the  step  which  is  about  to  be  entered  upon  re- 
cord, and  that  is  now  to  answer  distinctly  and  open^  wfa^ 
ther,  in  consequence  of  your  having  retracted  your  fimner 
plea  of  not  guilty,  you  mean,  or  do  not  mean,  to  plsad 
guilty  to  the  charge  which  is  exhibited  against  yom  in  diii 
indictment  I  have  stated  that  it  rests  with  yooy  and  ysa 
alone,  aware,  as  I  presume  you  are,  of  the  sitnation  m 
which  you  stand,  and  of  the  duty  which  it  r^nains  fiir  die 
Court  to  perform,  in  consequence  of  any  plea  that  yoa  may 
enter  upon  the  record. 

Mr  Knapp. — Do  you  withdraw  the  plea  already  plsadsd? 

PrMoiwr.— Yes. 

Mr  Knapp. — Are  you  guilty  of  the  treason  wldi  vhidi 
you  stand  charged,  or  not  guilty  ? 

/Vwon^.— Guilty. 

The  plea  was  recorded. 


Andrew  WyUie  was  pvi  to  the  bar. 

Notice  that  the  prisoner  might  challenge  was  gifCB  bf 
Mr  Knapp. 

Lord  Advocaie.-^tAy  Lord,  I  mean  to  save  the  Cooit  sod 
the  Jury  all  further  trouble  upon  the  {)resent  occasion,  bj 
consenting  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  should  goin  fiivoorof 
the  remaining  prisoners  who  here  stand  indicted  to  take 
their  trial  My.Lord,  it  must  be  generally  kooviiy  that  dia 
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trensonable  practices  which  assumed  so  fonnidable^n  as- 
pect  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  did  not  come 
to  that  bearing  or  extent  in  this,  which  it  did  in  others ;  and 
that  those  who  were  principally  concerned  in  these  treason- 
able practices,  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
withdraw  from  the  spot,  where^  if  they  had  remained,  ap- 
prehension and  punishment  would  probably  have  been  the 
consequence. 

Tnie  bills  were  found  in  this  county  to  the  number  of  no 
fewer  than  ei^teen ;  and  yet  it  seems  surprising  only  four 
individuals  of  that  eighteen  were  taken  into  custody.  My 
Lord,  I  have  reason  to  concur  with  my  learned  Friend,  in 
thinking  that  the  guilt  of  those  against  whom  bills  have 
been  found,  though  undoubtedly  heinous,  was  not  to  the 
extent  of  many  others  in  that  list ;  and  therefore,  my  Lord, 
I  have  particular  satisfaction  in  intimating  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that  I  do  not  mean  to  proceed  farther  against  those 
persons.  I  am  still  farther  induced  to  tbsLt  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, from  a  conviction  in  my  own  mind,  that  enough 
has  been  done  to  restore  this  country  to  tranquillity,  and  to 
open  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  to  their  real  and  true  si- 
tuation. We  have  now,  my  Lord,  no  less,  I  am  grieved  to 
state,  than  twenty-four  persons  who  have  been  convicted, 
and  against  whom  the  capital  sentence  of  the  law  has  been, 
or  must  be  pronounced.  And,  viewing  the  proceedings  of 
this  Commission,  as  calculated  to  influence  not  a  particular 
county,  but  the  whole  of  Scotland,  I  think  enough  has  been 
done  to  answer  the  great  end  in  view ;  under  this  feeling, 
I  gladly  adopt  the  course  I  now  take^  and  so  strongly  do  I 
feel  what  my  learned  Friend  has  said  on  behalf  of  his  client, 
that  I  am  confident  the  expectations  he  has  this  day  an- 
nounced, will  not  be  disappointed. 

Mr  Gra/nt-^The  prisoner  waves  his  challenge. 
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The  Petit  JuBr.  '       I 

•  I.I 

Sib  David  Hunteb  Blaib,  Bart.       '  <' 

Alexandeb  Hamilton,  Esq.  ■    .  '; 

John  Logan,  Esq.  ' 

Patbick  Campbell,  Esq. 

William  Montgomeby,  Esq.  i  > 

Patbick  Wabneb,  Esq. 

John  Cbawfobd,  thread-manufiutixrer.  ' 

Hugh  Cbawfobd,  ditto* 

RoBEBT  Faulds,  banker.  .  -    '. 

James  Faulds,  manufiEKrturer. 

John  Shedden,  grocer, 

RoBEBT  Houston.  • 

Lord  Advocatc^^Gentlemen  of  the  Jurjr,  yov  will  he  pi^ 
pared  to  expect,  from  what  I  have  stated,  tliai  1  dal^BOt 
give  any  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

Ixyrd  JtLsUce  Clerk. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jnry^  is  cdni^ 
queuce  of  my  Lord  Advocate  having  declined  to  lead  mf 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  it  is  your  detf  4iid 
imperative  duty  to  find  a  verdict  of  Not  guil^  m  Aitcw 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced  the  defendant 'Ibt 
guilty. 

•    ■    ■  ■ 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  John  IN4k> 


Lord  Justice  Clerk. — There  is  no  evidence^ 
you  will  therefore  return  the  same  verdict. 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced'  the  deiwdflit  IM 

guilty.  4 
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TTie  Jury  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  Bugh  WtMuBi. 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced  the  defisndoit  IM 
guilty. 

Lord  Justice  C2^Ar.—- Andrew  Wyllie,  John  Dkkisb  ^ 


Hugh  Wallace^  you  have  just  now  heard  Ibe  reason  assign-: 
ed  by  his  Majestjr's  Advocate  for  not  proceeding  upon  the 
bills  which  have  been  found  by  a  Grand  Jury  of  this  coun« 
ty  against  all  and  each  of  you,  for  the  crime  of  High  Trea- 
son. Considering  the  concern  which  you  may  have  had  in 
those  proceedings  which  in  the  month  of  April  last  disgra^ 
ced  this  county,  and  other  adjoining  counties  of  Scotland, 
I  trust  that  you  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  lenity  and  for- 
bearance which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Public  Proi- 
secutor,  not  only  in  regard  to  your  respective  cases,  but 
upon  several  other  occasions  during  the  course  of  the  pro^ 
ceedings  under  this  Commission;  The  reasons  and  motives 
which  have  influenced  his  conduct  in  regard  to  you,  I  trust 
will  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  misrepresented,  because 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  reference  both  to  those  bills  which 
were  found  against  you,  and  the  proceedings  which  have 
taken  place  in  other  counties,  no  earthly  doubt  can  be  en« 
tertained  that  there  did  exist  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  State,  and  against  the 
Constitution  and  frame  of  Grovernment,  as  by  law  esta« 
blished.  But  the  due  interpretation  that  ought  to  be  put^ 
and  which  I  trust  will  be  put,  upon  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing now  adopted,  is  to  satisfy  you,  and  every  other  person, 
that  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  €i 
criminal  justice  in  this  country » though  determined  at  all 
times  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  bring  to 
punishment  all  who  may  conspire  against  the  safety  of  the 
State,  nevertheless,  are  disposed  to  proceed  no  fiutber  ia 
criminal  process  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  into* 
rests  of  the  public ;  and,  above  all,  that  you  will  attend  to  the 
reasons  which  have  been  superadded  by  his  Majestjr's  Adv(>> 
cate,  namely,  that  those  in  whose  name  he  acts  on  this  oo^ 
casion^  are  completely  content  with  the  awful  ezamplea 
about  to  be  made  in  other  counties,  in  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  arrayed  themselves  in  arms  against  the  So* 
vereign  and  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  I  trust  and 
hope  that  this  course  of  proceeding  will  have  itadoeeffiiot 
npon  your  minds-^^thftt  it  willaot lead ycN^oroagic olili6V% 
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to  loppaee  that  such  proceedings  at  yon  may  hwrebaett 
gaged  in,  can  be  suiFered  to  pass  in  tliii  comtry  willi  iap 
ponity,  or  with  safety  to  those  who  may  engage  ia  tfaemiB 
fotore. 

Of  all  the  melandioly  featnres  of  tho  prooeedingi  in 
which  this  Court  has  for  so  great  a  length  of  tinebeflneB- 
gaged,  there  is  none  of  a  more  lamentable  and  estnoidi* 
nary  nature  than  the  evidence  which  has  been  ckei^  ad- 
duced of  the  blind  and  implicit  obedience  which  af^peaia  to 
have  been  paid  amongst  extensive  classes  of  the  ooBunonlty 
of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  treasonable  mandalfs 
and  orders  of  a  set  of  dastardly,  cowardly,  and  msl^gnsnt 
traitors,  who^  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  in  darkneiib  is- 
sued their  instructions  to  their  deluded  proselytea  to  rise  in 
arms  against  their  Sovereign  and  the  laws  of  their  conntiy, 
but  who,  when  the  hour  of  action  and  of  peril  arrive^ 
shrunk  from  showing  their  guilty  heads;  they  did  noCdtft 
to  come  forward  to  head  that  insurrection  to  which  Aqr 
had  goaded  on  these  deluded  men  whom  they  had  sednced* 
That  this  feature  in  the  times  is  a  proof  not  only  of  the 
want  of  understanding,  but  of  the  wickedness  of  thehearti 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  these  proceediqgl^  is'a  BOit 
lamentable,  but  it  is  a  strong  proof,  of  infiitnation    of  wick* 
edness,  which,  as  it  has  appeared  for  the  first  time^  wil^  I 
trust,  not  soon  again  be  exhibited  in  Scotland.    Let  He 
therefore  warn  you  to  take  a  lesson  by  the  past.  Itrastyoa 
are  now  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  listening  to  the  adMoe 
of  such  men  as  I  have  now  alluded  to— that  you  aee.lbeiD-i 
evitable  effects  which  must  follow  from  listening  to  sabh  a 
voice,  namely,  it  must  involve  you,  your  £unilieSf  and  yon 
friends,  in  utter  ruin  and  destruction.    Let  me  rcrnmaiieil 
to  you,  therefore,  while  you  feel  deeply  thankful  fiir  tbeb- 
nity  which  has  been  shown  to  you  upon  thia  oocanon,  to 
return  to  the  bosoms  of  your  families,  determined,  fay  lifci 
of  future  loyalty,  attachment,  and  veneration  tothelavrsof 
your  country,  to  endeavour  to  wipe  out  the  remembrsace 
of  those  proceedings  which  have  led  to  your  bang  pbnd 
at  the  bar  of  this  Court ;  and  God  grant  that- it. nuybi* 
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long  period  to  come  before  it  shall  be  necessary  that  his 
Majesty  shall  issue  another  Commission  similar  to  that  mw 
der  which  we  are  now  acting.  Let  me  recommend  to  yon, 
by  the  rectitude,  sobriety,  and  religious  deportment  of  your 
future  lives,  to  make  some  amends  for  any  share  in  these 
transacti<ms  of  which  you  may  have  been  guilty.  In  oon* 
sequence  of  no  evidence  being  led  against  you,  and  thever* 
diet  of  your  country  in  your  favour,  I  am  not  entitled  to 
presume  you  were  guilty ;  but  that  you  had  such  a  share  in 
the  proceedings  as  warranted  the  finding  a  true  bill  against 
you,  is  a  fisict  which  cannot  be  forgotten,  but  which  I  trust 
will,  ere  long,  be  wiped  off  by  the  rectitude  of  your  con- 
duct.  You  are  now  to  be  discharged  from  any  further 
confinement. 

Mr  JSTno^.— Thomas  M^Kay,  you  have  been  indicted 
of  High  Treason,  of  which  you  have  confessed  yourself 
guilty.  What  have  you  now  to  say  why  the  Court  should 
not  give  you  judgment  to  die^  according  to  law  ? 

The  prisoner  bowed. 

SSNTENCB. 

Lord  Justice  C^Ar.— -Thomas  M^Ki^,  it  now  remains 
for  me^  in  the  discharge  of  the  necessary,  but  painful  duty 
assigned  to  me,  to  announce  to  you,  in  consequence  of  the 
recorded  confession  of  your  guilt,  what  is  the  judgment  of 
the  law,  in  reference  to  the  crime  of  High  Treason  charged 
against  you  in  the  bill  of  indictment  found  by  a  Grand  Joiy 
of  your  country ;  and  I  need  not,  I  trusty  explain  at  any 
length  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  was  exhibited  against 
you,  because  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  highest  crime  knowa 
in  the  catalogue  of  crimes  in  the  law  of  this  country,  be* 
cause  the  crime  of  High  Treason,  when  successful^  neoee* 
sarily  embraces  in  it  the  perpetration  of  every  other  crime 
in  the  catalogue  of  human  depravity.  Under  that  charge 
you  were  accused,  and  you  judicially  confessed  that  yoa 
were  guilty  of  that  high  offence,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  pronounced 
against  you,  which  I  am  now  about  to  peiliNroi;^  bat  befiira 
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I  do  perform  it,  I  widi  toaddreMtoywafinrwttldftiiiAe 
waj  of  adTioe. 

Yoa  have  heard  what  was  stated  with  fo  mudi  propriety 
both  upon  the  part  of  yoor  own  Connid  and  npcmdiepiit 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  as  to  the  degree  of  gnSl  wUdi 
yoa  may  have  incurred  in  this  caw,  and  also  aa  to  AeUr 
hopes  that  yon  may  yet  entertain  that  to  yoa  tbe  msfcy  of 
Royalty  may  be  extended ;  but,  nererthclessj  aa  k  doss  asl 
rest  with  this  Court,  however  ready  it  will  be  to  aeoond  the 
efibrts  of  those  who  apply  in  your  behalf,  what  ahall  bt  the 
issue  of  that  application,  it  behoTes  you  to  pv^Mueyanndf 
with  fortitude  and  with  resignation  for  whatever  aiajy  bathe 
alternative.  You  certainly  will  not  live  the  worse 
you  look  narrowly  into  your  situation-^at  yoD 
yourself  as  if  you  were,  within  a  short  period  of  time^  to  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Aad  let  nei 
you  to  remember,  that  if  you  are  so  soon  ta  appeal^ 
will  have  to  answer  not  only  for  the  gailt  that  jmt  majF  hifs 
incurred  in  reference  to  this  charge,  but  for  eveiy  elbar  ot 
fence  which  you  may  have  been  guilty  of  daring  your  so- 
journing on  earth.  Let  me,  therefor^  eamei^y  reoooi- 
mend  to  you  to  reflect  on  the  dreadfol  sitaatien  ibtd  nUch 
your  crimes  have  brought  you^— 4o  look  into  Ae  inmost  ie> 
cesses  of  your  hearty  and  to  endeavour  to  eradicate  frssa  it 
evevy  evil  propensity,  and^  above  all,  to  hnoiUe  yosnslf  ia 
sorrow  and  sincere  repentance^  at  the  footstool  ef  Aha^ghCf 
God.  If  you  pray  earnestly  for  his  forpveaess^  mad 
of  every  crime  of  which  you  have  been  guihy^ 
surance,  in  his  recorded  Word,  that  his  pardon  nuj  bei 
tended  to  you,  even  if  you  were  the  chief  of  sinoera, 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  your  Blessed  Saviosv.  Lsl 
me  therefore  exhort  you  to  be  earnest  in  tkat  impcalMt 
work ;  and  even  if  there  shaU  be  extended  ta  yoa  pildHi 
at  the  hands  of  man,  yoa  will,  when  you  retom  agaivisla 
tociety^  profit  by  the  time  which  you  have  so  speot  iH  |^ 
paring  yourself  with  submission  to  the  will  of  Afaa^jjfaCy 
God.  I  trust,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  ymir  ftts^lf  it 
diatt  amount  either  to  a  fell  and  free  pardon^  ovIA  c^ 
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gaUon  of  tbe  dreadfiil  sentenoe  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
nounce on  youy  it  will  have  its  effect  in  producing  a  thorough 
reformation  in  your  life  and  fiiture  conduct — that  you  do 
return  a  loyal,  virtuous,  and  peaceable  subject,  determined 
from  henceforth  to  avoid  all  those  circumstances  that  have 
brought  this  dreadful  calamity  upon  you^  and  that  you  wiD, 
by  your  example,  shew  to  others,  diat  although  the  laws  of 
this  country  are  powerful  to  punish  the  guUty,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  administered  with  mercy,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt  of  those  who  are  brought  un« 
der  its  operation^ 

The  sentence  of  the  law  which  I  am  now  to  pronounee 
cm  you  is,  that  you  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  gaol  from 
whence  you  came,  and  that  you  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to 
tbe  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  you  be  dead ;  and  that  afterwards  your  head  be  se- 
Tered  from  your  body,  and  your  body  divided  into  four 
quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  his  Mi^esQr  shaO  direct.  And 
may  the  God  of  all  mercy  have  mercy  upon  your  soul !  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  precept  for  your  exiecution  wtD 
be  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  this  county,  to  take  effect  on  Fii- 
day  the  15th  of  September  next. 

The  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar. 

.  Lord  JdvoccUe.'^My  Lord  Justice  Cletk,  I  have  now  the 
satia&ction  to  state^  that  the  labours  oS  this  Commission  are 
ended,  and  that  there  is  no  more  business  to  come  before 
i^excepting  such  proceedings  as  I  shall  allude  to  presently, 
as  touching  the  individuals  who  have  fiiiled  toappear  to  aiH 
swer  to  the  indictments  found  against  them. 
.  My  Lord,  I  can  safely  say,  that  to  no  party  engaged  in 
the  proceedings  can  this  annouHceroent  be  more  gratifying 
than  to  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutions* 
In  the  ordinary  case  of  crimes,  the  path  is  obvious  before 
us,  and  our  motives  cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood ;  bat 
in  the  case  of  state  crimes,  our  situation  is  difietent,  and 
it  becomes  a  difficult  and  a  delicate  matter,^  sO'  to  sqpiare 
pur  conduct  as  on  the  one  hand  1»  act  with  (be  ftrmoess 
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neoeMary  for  the  stfety  of  the  oonntiy,  and^  on  the  odMTf 
with  that  degree  of  moderatum  which  it  beoonmi^  the  pro- 
■ecotor  of  a  great  country,  when  prooeednig  aguntl  par- 
tons  accused  of  state  crimes. 

My  Lord,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  to  yoa  the  oc* 
tmt  and  nature  of  the  business  in  which  this  CSommisBoa 
has  been  engaged.  True  bills  were  found  in  thisy  and  the 
four  adjoining  counties,  against  indiTidnab  gnil^  of  H^ 
Treason,  to  the  number  of  no  less  than  ninrty  riflht  Of 
this  number^  fifty-two  persons  have  foiled  to  appear.  From 
what  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  in  the  course  of  our  invcs* 
tigation,  those  who  absconded  were  the  chirf  leaders  and 
instigators,  in  many  instances,  of  the  other  deluded  sub- 
jects of  this  country.  These  persons,  foreseeing  the  stonn 
that  was  about  to  come  upon  them^  were  the  first  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  chance  of  punishment. 
Many  of  them,  I  believe^  have  sought  refoge  in  a  diilaBt 
land ;  and  others  have  withdrawn  from  the  kingdo^^  so  as 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  High  Giort. 
My  Lord,  I  trust  that  the  conduct  of  those  very  individa* 
als,  so  well  characterized  by  your  Lordship  as  equally  cri. 
minal  and  cowardly^  will  have  its  e£Bsct  on  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  in  particular,  and  will  show  them  hpw  litde 
reliance  they  ought,  or  can  place^  on  such  persona.  If  such 
of  these  individuals  as  may  still  be  remaining  in  this  eoni» 
try  expect  that  they  are  to  be  allowed,  after  the  Uxmn  of 
this  Commission  are  ended,  again  to  return  in  safety  to 
the  places  where  they  formerly  resided,  they  wiU  eventaslly 
find  themselves  grievously  mistaken.  It  will  be  our  dn^  to 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  carry  the  proceedings  imo 
the  Court  of  Justiciary,  as  authorized  by  law,  and  to  see  Aat 
those  who  have  foiled  to  appear  be  declared  outlaws,  a  sen- 
tence comprehending  very  different  consequences  from  die 
common  outlawry  in  Scotland,  because  it  is  the  same  as  a 
sentence  of  guilt ;  and,  if  those  persons  think  that  by  tlus 
Commission  ceasing,  there  are  no  powers  remainiiy  for 
bringing  them  to  trial,  they  will  in  that  ako  find 
selves  grievously  disappointed;  for  no  peraoii 
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in  the  situation  which  they  do,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  country  without  suffering  the  due  punishment  of  the 
law. 

Besides  the  fifty-two  who  have  thus  withdrawn,  two^  and 
two  only,  have  been  acquitted  upon  a  faithful  trial.  Of  those 
acquittals,  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  all  due  respect  Bat 
of  one  of  them,  I  may  say,  that  on  the  part  of  some  at  leasts 
considerable  doubts  were  entertained  how  far  that  verdict 
rested  on  sound  principles,  in  point  of  law ;  and  it  was  sa- 
tisfactory to  some  of  us  to  observe,  that  there  were  at  least 
some  of  the  Jury,  and,  among  others,  a  Baronet,  standing 
high  in  character,  and  in  public  8tation,who,  though  he 
and  others  properly  and  rightly  at  last  yielded  to  an  acquit- 
tal, entertained  considerable  doubts  on  the  justice  of  the 
verdict.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  that  verdict,  in 
neither  of  those  instances  could  the  Public  Prosecutor  have 
been  justified  if  he  had  not  brought  the  persons  accused  to 
trial ;  and  that  is  the  only  justification  which  he  requires. 

The  next  number  is  the  melancholy  list  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  namely,  twenty-four  capital  convictions,  on  which 
sentences  have  foUowed  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings ; 
grieved  should  I  be^  my  Lord,  if  I  could  suppose  that  the 
sentence  of  the  law  was  to  be  followed  out  in  all,  or  in  many 
of  those  cases.  In  some,  I  fear,  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
it  must;  I  trust,  however,  that  those  expectations  which 
my  learned  Friend  has  expressed,  will  not  be  disappointed ; 
and  as^  on  the  one  hand,  all  must  know  the  feelings  of  the 
Sovereign  are  in  favour  of  mercy,  so  I  trust  that  his  ser- 
vants will  evince  the  real  feelings  by  which  they  are  influ- 
enced,  by  recommending  a  pardon,  or  a  commutation  of 
sentence,  so  far  as  they  can  be  warranted^  consistently  with 
that  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  safety  of  the  public 

The  remainder  of  the  list  is  made  up  of  twenty-one  per- 
sons who  have  obtained  verdicts  of  acquittal,  by  consent  of 
the  Crown.  I  have  stated  the  reasons  forgiving  that  consent. 
I  hope  they  are  satisfactory ;  and  that  the  result  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, tremendous  as  diey  appeared,  and  as  I  felt  them, 
when  commenced,  the  disposal  of  no  less  than  fiflty  cases  of 
High  Treason,  which  stood  on  our  calendar«Hi  list  unez- 
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ampled,— may  not  be  conndered  uiuatis&cloiy,  or  refleciloB 
those  who  have  been  engoged  in  conducting  then.  I  ftv- 
ther  hope,  that  the  issue  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  trials 
themselves,  will  be  attended  with  beneficial  results  to  the 
country  at  large ;  that,  through  the  medium  of  the  large  an- 
dience  who  have  witnessed  these  trials,  the  diicussiana  irtuch 
have  there  been  had ;  the  light  in  which  the  achemea  of  the 
deluded  persons  have  been  put  by  your  Lordship ;  the  wick- 
edness and  folly  of  these  schemes  will  be  made  apparent ; 
on  th6  other  hand,  the  picture  that  they  have  had  of  theim- 
partial  administration  of  justice ;  the  anziooa  and  caiefiil 
manner  in  which  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  the  tubjeda 
have  had  their  case  investigated  and  tried— I  trust  Ihat  all 
these  circumstances  will  be  calculated  to  produce  the  bene* 
fidal  effect  desired,  in  bringing  men^s  minds  in  this  country 
to  feel  as  becomes  them,  as  good  and  loyal  sabjecta  of  hb 
Majesty  the  King.  My  Lord,  with  these  obserratioiis  I 
shall  conclude  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  now  to  statSi 
This  country  will  still  require  to  be  watched  with  care  and 
attention.  The  Grovernment,  I  trust,  will  be  yigilan^  and 
will  look,  and  I  hope  not  in  vain,  to  the  local  magistracy, 
not  only  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  f unctions^  but  in  £• 
recting  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  right  path  of  tlmr 
duty. 

Lord  Justice^Clerk. — In  conclu^g  the  prooeedingB  ef 
this  day,  while  I,  in  the  name  of  the  Court,  return  thanks  ta 
the  gentlemen  who  have  served  upon  this  Jury^  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  of  the  list  that  were  summoned  to  attend  here  to- 
day, for  their  attendance  upon  this  solemn  and  important  oo^ 
casion,  I  certainly  would  be  wanting  in  my  du^,  if  I  did  not, 
upon  this  occasion,  address  to  such  of  them  aa  have  the  hi^ 
nour  to  belong  to  the  office  of  the  magistracy  of  the  oountfs 
»&  well  as  to  the  sheriffs  and  the  magistrates^  of  all  deeonp- 
tions,  now  assembled,  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  advice^  in 
reference  to  the  proceedings  in  which  we  have  been  engaged ; 
but  before  I  do  so,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  I  am  surel 
am  performing  a  duty  which  is  agreeable  to  the  sentimentib 
not  only  of  my  Inrethren  upon  my  left  hand,  but  of  every  oae 
of  the  Judgea  who  have  sat  on  this  Commission,  bom' the  k#» 
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ginning  to  the  end  of  its  proceedings,  to  state  the  satisfac-*' 
tion  that  we  have  felt  at  the  manner,  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  public  prosecutor  have  been  performed,  not  only  upon^ 
this,  but  upon  every  other  occasion  of  our  being  assembled 
together.  The  temper  and  moderation — ^the  lenity  and  for- 
bearance-— the  good  sense  and  judgment,  which  have  per« 
vaded  the  whole  of  his  Lordship^s  conduct  upon  this  occa-* 
sioo,  (I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,)  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gn^ 
titude  of  his  country ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  those  who  have 
employed  him  upon  this  important  business,  must  have  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  knowing,  that  the  important  duties 
with  which  he  was  intrusted,  have  been  performed  in  a  man. 
ner  so  completely  answerable  to  the  ends  of  public  jusdce,  ftl 
well  as  satisfactory  to  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large.  I 
could  say  much  more  with  regard  to  his  Lordship^s  proceed- 
ings, but  I  shall  abstain  from  saying  further  in  his  presence  t 
but  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  my  duty,  if  I  had  said 
one  word  less  than  I  have  now  done.  ) 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  duty  which  I  have  to  perform, 
and  which  I  perform  with  equal  satisfaction,  and  there,  I  am 
sure,  I  am  also  expressing  the  unanimous  ojmiion  of  the 
Court,  as  to  the  great  propriety  with  which  the  honourable 
Gentlemen  now  in  my  eye,  who  have  been  intrusted  with  th« 
fate,  not  only  of  the  prisoners  now  brought  to  the  bar,  but 
with  others  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  conducted 
themselves  throughout  these  proceedings.  I  need  say  nothing 
of  the  great  ability  with  which  the  defences  of  various  indt 
viduals  were  maintained,  when  on  trial— the  impression  then 
made  will  not  be  soon  effaced  from  the  recollections  of  thos^ 
who  witnessed  those  exertions ;  for  sure  I  am,  that,  though 
it  was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceecUngs  under  thiii 
Commission  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  Bar  felt  some 
inconvenience  in  being  opposed  to  an  honourable  gentlemati 
not  now  here,  it  was  shown  there  was  no  occasion  for  audi 
apology,  and  that  the  cases  of  those  individuals  could  not 
have  been  committed  to  more  able  hands,  or  to  men  who 
would  make  more  exertion  in  maintmning  every  defence  whidi 
it  was  possible  to  maintain  on  either  of  those  occasions ;  and 
I  certainly  must  add,  that,  upon  this  occasion,  the  honour- 
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able  and  learned  Gentleman  now  in  my  qfe  has  oondiiddl 
himself  with  a  degree  of  propriely  and  diaeretioii  whidh  mnt 
do  him  infinite  honour  in  the  opniionaf  ereiy  petaon  whou 
at  all  oognizant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  ad- 
▼ioe  which  he  has  g^ven  to  that  unfortunate  man,  on  wham 
the  judgment  of  the  law  has  just  been  pronouncedy  was  npan 
due  consideration  of  the  whole  drcumstanoes  of  his  esse; 
and  although  he  had  to  encounter  the  difficult  thfit  he  has 
stated  of  the  repugnance  of  that  indiiddnal  to  adopt  all  his 
advice,  yet  he  did  persevere  in  giving  that  advice^  wUch  as 
a  counsel,  and  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  an  honest  man,  it 
was  his  duty  to  give ;  and  that  advice,  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
has  been  most  usefully  directed  towards  the  interests  of  Ins 
unfortunate  clients ;  and  I  have  the  same  hope  ^ritfa  the  Laid 
Advocate,  that  the  recommendation  which  his  Lorddiip  has 
stated  he  is  ready  to  give  in  favour  of  that  individual,  inH 
have  its  due  effect  in  the  proper  place;  and  in  all  events^  the 
conduct  of  the  honourable  Gentleman  will  meet  with  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  and  he  will  have  the  satiabction  of  know- 
ing he  has  performed  a  most  important  and  ddicate  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

Gentlemen,  from  the  proceedings,  wluch  we  have  now  die 
satisfaction  of  hearing  are  happily  terminated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  necessary  measures  that  will  be  taken  by  the 
Public  Prosecutor,  in  order  to  accomplish  an  eSectnal  out- 
lawry of  those  who  have  failed  to  appear  at  that  bar,  and  at 
the  bar  of  other  counties,  to  answer  the  charges  *^^iWtfd 
against  them,  so  that  the  country  may  be  effectually  and  fir 
ever  rid  of  those  who  have  dared  to  array  themselves  against 
thdur  Soverdgn  and  the  laws  of  thdr  country,— with  those  ex- 
ceptions, your  labours  are  now  happily  terminated ;  but  bam, 
them,  I  say,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  you,  that  there  did 
exist,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  a  dangerous  conspira^,  cab- 
tending  over  no  less  than  five  counties  of  his  Majesty^s  kin^ 
dom  of  Scotland ;  an  extent  of  Treason  which,  I  believe,  u  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  this  country — I  mean  a  oonipft- 
racy  breaking  out  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  no  less  than 
five  different  counties ;  at  least,  sure  I  am  that  there  ia  no  in- 
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stance  upon  record  of  his  Majesty^s  Commission  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  being  issued  into  five  counties  at  the  same  time. 

This,  Gentlemen,  may  afibrd  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  these  proceedings 
to  repress  and  to  punish ;  that  these  proceedings  had  their 
object— that  this  conspiracy  did  arise  out  of  a  set  of  secret 
unions  and  associations,  formed  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  these  counties,  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  ^oubt.  Unions 
and  associations  were  formed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  re- 
formation, a  redress  of  grievances,  but  which  were  founded 
on  a  determination  to  subvert  the  established  frame  and  con« 
stitution  of  Government,  as  by  law  established ;  although,  by 
the  flight  of  the  most  guilty,  by  the  punishment  that  will,  in 
all  human  probability,  follow  with  regard  to  the  others  who 
have  had  an  active  concern  in  this  Treason,  we  may  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  evil  has,  in  some  measure,  been  checked,  and 
my  hope  is,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Scotland  will 
render  it  a  very  distant  event  before  any  such  evil  shall  recur 
again ;  yet  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  me  to  caution  every 
man  who  is  invested  with  the  character  of  magistracy— -to  cau-i 
tion  every  man,  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  he  may  move,  to 
keep  a  vigilant  and  attentive  eye  upon  such  proceedings  as 
those  that  I  have  alluded  to.  Let  the  utmost  attention  be  be- 
stowed to  the  police  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  which  any  of 
those  associations  may  be  supposed  to  exist  Let  the  laws, 
which  are  powerful  and  energetic,  without  shrinking,  be  ap- 
plied in  the  repression  of  them  if  they  continue;  and,  above 
all.  Gentlemen,  let  me  exhort  all  and  each  of  you  to  use  your 
utmost  exertions  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  those  seditious 
and  irreligious  publications  with  which  the  dbtrict,  nay,  I 
may  say  the  kingdom  at  large,  has  been  for  so  long  a  time 
polluted — those  publications  sapping  the  principles,  and,  I 
believe,  inculcating  disrespect  for  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  necessarily  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  formation  of  re- 
bellion, and  to  every  other  crime  that  is  known  in  the  law. 

Let  me  therefore,  above  all,  implore  and  beseech  magi- 
stracy and  citizens,  of  every  rank  and  description,  to  unite 
their  efforts  with  the  ministers  of  religion  in  endeavouring  to 
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bring  bock  the  peqple  to  tliat  attacfaipent  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  to  the  religion  of  their  fore&tfacrsy  wbkh  at  one 
time  so  eminently  distinguished  this  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  painful,  indeed,  to  think  that,  in  this  district  in 
particubir,  where  the  people  were  so  distinguished  for  their 
attachment  to  their  religious  establishments,  and  to  their  in- 
dividual pastors-— that  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom  bias* 
phemous  and  irreligious  doctrines  diould  hare  prevailed  to 
the  extent  I  am  afraid  they  have  done.  It  can,  therefon^ 
only  be  by  united  and  persevering  exerticms,  bj  settii^  die 
example  of  attachment,  veneration,  and  respect  ibr  the  mdi- 
nances  of  nBligion— by  the  individual  conduct  of  everf  man, 
be  his  rank  in  society  what  it  may,  that  we  can  expect  people 
to  be  brought  back  to  that  condition  in  which  thejr  former- 
ly were,  because,  sure  lam,  if  they  are  not  brought  back  to 
that,  and  if  that  veneraUon  for  religion  does  not  again  dia> 
racteriJEe  the  country,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  thst 
conspiracies  of  the  nature  of  those  that  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  this  day^s  deliberations  will  not  be  nnknowa  in  die 
country. 

But,  upon -the  other  hand,  if  the  lower  orders  aFebniii||ht 
back  to  those  religious  and  sober  habits  which  wra«  farmeriy 
the  characteristics  of  the  people,. (I  saj  the  Ayrshire  peofde 
in  particular,)  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  of 
those  traitors  who  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  mideadthoi 
will  be  able  to  do  so  again  with  success.  And,  Gentlemon, 
above  all  I  recommend  to  you,  the  magistracy,  to  relax  no 
effort  in  endeavouring  to  repel  any  symptoms  of  that  spirit 
which  brought  us,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  into  so  nnidl 
alarm*  I  exhort  you  to  evince  to  the  people,  in  the  most  da^ 
cided  manner,  by  the  promptitude,  vigour,  and  eneigy  of 
your  conduct,  that  you  are  determined  that  no  sodi  proceed- 
ings shall  go  (m  in  any  quarter,  or  be  carried  on  by  any  per* 
sons  whatsoever,  without  the  most  immediate  and  vigoroos 
steps  being  taken  to  have  them  apprehended,  and  brou^t 
to  justice. 

With  these  observations,  I  have  to  wish  you  all  manner  of 
prosperity ;  and  I  pray  most  fervently  to  iUmighty  God,  ai 
this  has  been  the  first  time  for  a  long  period  that  it  has  been 
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necessary  to  issue  such  a  commission,  many  years  may  elapse 
before  we  are  called  on  to  perform  the  necessary  but  punf ul 
duties  we  have  had  to  discharge  since  this  Commission  came 
into  operation  on  the  S2d  of  June  last. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday,  2d  December. 
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